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Editorial Comment 


The Dawes Plan in Operation 


LREADY certain of the pre- 

liminaries of the Dawes Plan 

have been carried out, following 
the London Agreement reaghed in 
August last. With the flotation of the 
$200,000,000 gold loan the most im- 
portant portion of the scheme will be 
well under way. 


In a notable article by Dr. H. 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
appearing in Tue Bankers MaGazine 
of last month, the chief characteristic of 
the Dawes Report was thus defined: 


“For the first time this report ex- 
cluded the politico-military treatment 
of international differences and con- 
fined itself to the domain of economic 
law.” 


Much time and patience, with polit- 
ical upheavals in several countries, were 
required to bring about the transfer of 
these differences from the realm of 
politics and force “to the domain of 
economic law.” The consummation is 
one for which leading bankers have 
diligently labored, and with final suc- 
cess. They are therefore morally bound 
to give to the new plan their hearty 
support, for essentially it represents 
their own methods of bringing about 
European reconstruction. It was but 
natural to expect that, before getting 
behind the project of a large German 
loan. ‘he prominent bankers of the world 
desired a settlement of the repara- 
tion: controversy along lines that would 
sure. prove productive—this not mere- 
ly for the protection of the bankers who 


are to advance the funds in the first 
place, but more especially for the pro- 
tection of the investors to whom the 
securities will be finally passed. Doubt- 
less the bankers insisted on ibis safe- 
guard because they are jealous of their 
own reputation; but they had an addi- 
tional motive, which was that if the 
securities to be floated in connection 
with the German loan were not at- 
tractive to individual investors, the un- 
derwriting banks might find a large part 
of them left on their own hands. 

Working out of all the details of the 
Dawes Plan will constitute a fascinating 
chapter in the history of international 
finance, whose developments will be 
fully recorded in the pages of Tue 
Bankers Magazine. The first article 
on this important subject by Dr. 
Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, 
appeared in the October number and 
a further discussion of the subject by 
an eminent financial authority appears 
in this issue. 


& 


Investment Advertising 
Campaign 


convention of the Investment 

Bankers Association at Cleve- 
land looking to the inauguration of art 
extensive advertising campaign with the 
object of bringing about a better 
popular understanding of investments. 
A movement of this character has 
been long favored by Tue Bankers 
Magazine, on the ground that it was 
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work badly needed, not only in order 
to increase the business of the bond 
dealers and the banks, but to afford 
that popular knowledge of the rather 
difficult subject of investing hy means 
of which alone money can be wisely 
invested. 

Most of the “educational” investing 
heretofore done has been of a negative 
character—warnings against “invest- 
ing” in oil, mining and other wildcat 
schemes. This sort of investment edu- 
cation was open to two objections: it 
tended to class all oil and mining in- 
vestments as extremely hazardous or as 
downright swindles, which is by no 
means the case, and it further operated 
to create a scare among those who had 
money to invest. It was a case of edu- 
cating by using horrible examples as 
illustrations. 

The investment of money is a serious 
business, and in dealing with the subject 
sensationalism is to be avoided. You 
will never make a nation of investors 
by continually shouting about stock- 
swindling schemes. The matter must 
be approached from an entirely different 
angle. It is necessary to acquaint the 
people, first of all, of the benefits to 
themselves as individuals, to industry, 
to the country, and to the world at 
large, resultant from the wise invest- 
ment of money. No doubt, as the 
motive of self-interest is the one of 
greatest compelling strength, the first of 
these benefits will carry the strongest 
appeal. People can hardly be expected 
to invest their money for altruistic pur- 
poses. Still, the wider benefits of in- 
vesting ought not to be overlooked. 

An advertising campaign of the char- 
acter indicated to be most effective will 
have to be popular in its nature, avoid- 
ing technical details as much as pos- 
sible. Probably, for this reason, it can 
be most successfully handled by others 
than the investment bankers themselves. 

While great advantages should follow 
upon a campaign of this sort, it would 
be too much to expect that by the ex- 
penditure of $250,000 in advertising the 
American people are to be changed from 


a nation of investment innocents to keen 
judges of securities. Very likely the 
best result of such an advertising cam- 
paign will be to establish in the public 
mind the fact that investing money 
safely and wisely is something requir- 
ing special knowledge, to be gained only 
by long experience, observation and 
study. That investments, in the great 
majority of cases, can be most prudent- 
ly made, not on the unsupported judg- 
ment of the individual, but with the 
counsel and assistance of the well- 
established and reputable investment 
houses, banks and trust companies. 


& 


Wider American Interest in 
Foreign Investing 


HE placing of so large « portion 

of the German loan in the United 

States will no doubt tend to create 
in this country a more general interest in 
foreign investments than has existed 
heretofore. Indeed, some bankers are of 
the opinion that the tendency in this di- 
rection may go so far as to become a 
source of some concern. In their deal- 
ings with foreign affairs in general our 
people are somewhat temperamental: a 
period of extremé apathy is as likely 
as not to be succeeded by one of furious 
enthusiasm. This was what happened 
during the World War. Our indiffer- 
ence suddenly changed to burning zeal. 
only to be succeeded in turn by a period 
of apathy in regard to all things out- 
side our own borders. It now appears 
that the pendulum promises to swing in 
the other direction, and that we are to 
show renewed interest in Europe. this 
interest at the moment centering on that 
part of the world as a field for the in- 
vestment of American capital. 

Bankers are quite generally agreed as 
to the desirability of foreign investing 
as a means of supplying capital to a 
number of European countries whose 
capital funds were either dispersed or 
destroyed by the war, and 2!so as 4 
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means of helping to keep American for- 
eign trade going, so that the propriety 
of such investments appears to be quite 
well established. 

But to concede the wisdom of foreign 
investing in principle, and to admit its 
desirability and necessity under pre- 
vailing conditions in Europe, we do not 
get at the real heart of the problem, 
which is to make such investments wise- 
ly, so that they will prove of real 
benefit to those receiving the loans, and 
to make them safely, so that American 
investors buying foreign securities may 
not suffer such loss as will discourage 
further ventures in that direction. 

Recognizing the difficulties facing 
American investment in foreign securi- 
ties, the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion at its recent convention at Cleve- 
land provided for a special committee 
to collect information regarding such 
securities and to make this information 
available to those who are interested. 
The work of such a committee may well 
prove of the greatest usefulness, not 
only in protecting the individual in- 
vestor, but in keeping up a high aver- 
age character for the foreign securities 
offered in this country. Manifestly, if 
the people of the United States are to 
maintain a substantial share in foreign 
financing, it is essential that the securi- 
ties offered for sale here should estab- 
lish themselves in popular favor. Their 
safety must be proved by -experience. 

Foreign investing, even in the most 
prosperous times, calls for experience 
and skill. In the present condition of 
the world unusual care is required to 
avoid loss. 


@ 


The League of Nations and the 
United States 


FFORTS to bring about a gen- 
eral reduction of military and 
naval establishments were re- 
newed at the recent assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. This re- 
duction is to be brought about by an in- 
ternational conference for that purpose. 


Such a conference would closely re- 
semble, in its main object, the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference, al- 
though the latter was unable at the time 
to include a_ reduction of military 
forces in its program, and had to be 
content with a limitation of the naval 
armaments of the participating nations. 
It is the aim of the proposed conference 
not only to effect a still further reduc- 
tion of naval armaments, but to curtail 
military establishments as well. It is 
also hoped to enlarge the number of 
participants so as to include all mem- 
bers of the League of Nations and sev- 
eral nations not members, including the 
United States. 

Friends of the League of Nations are 
fond of pointing out the achievements 
of their pet organization. They tell of 
the wars avoided and the various eco- 
nomic adjustments which the League 
has been instrumental in effecting. 
These achievements are of a substantial 
character, and are to be taken as solid 
evidence that this international organ- 
ization has at least partially justified 
its creation. 

It is not to minimize the real achieve- 
ments of the League of Nations to point 
out that what promises to be of the 
greatest benefit to Europe and to the 
world at large was made possible 
through the efforts of a nation outside 
the League of » Nations—the United 
States of America. Reference is made 
to the Dawes Report, which was of 
American origin, and which seemingly 
promises more important results than 
anything thus far done by the League 
of Nations. 

This fact shows, after all, that the 
important thing is not the compact or 
form of organization, but what may be 
called the “will to peace.” The United 
States, disinterestedly determined to 
exert its influence continually in favor 
of world peace, has been able to go 
very far in making this “will to peace” 
effective. From this fact the conclusion 
may be reached that the real purposes 
of a country weigh quite as heavily in 
the scale of international relations as 
grandiose schemes for refashioning the 
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ordinary mechanism of adjusting these 
relations. 

Recently the League of Nations has 
been occupying its time with a plan for 
preventing future wars. This aim is to 
be reached by a very simple process. It 
is proposed to define “aggressive war- 
fare,” and to make all nations guilty of 
this offense the objects of the wrath of 
the League of Nations. A nation en- 
tering upon “aggressive warfare” is 
simply one that refuses to submit its 
case to arbitration or to the judgment 
of the League of Nations. If, for 
example, the United States should not 
be willing to accept this plan, it would 
almost inevitably incur the penalty, in 
a controversy with any other country, 
of finding itself an outlaw among the 
nations of the world. Such an eventual- 
ity is preposterous, and one to which 
the people of the United States will 
never submit. So long as this country 
remains a sovereign power, it will de- 
termine its own policies, and will not 
consent to have them determined by any 
other nation or combination of nations. 
And having once shaped these policies 
of its own free will, it will use its utmost 
power toward carrying them out, even 
resorting to the use of all the force at 
its command if there is no other way. 

This does not mean that it is the pur- 
pose of the people of this country to 
pursue a warlike policy. On the con- 
trary, they are as resolutely minded as 
are any people in the world to work for 
peace. And it is this peaceful dis- 
position of the people of the United 
States that today is counting, and will 
count in the future, as the surest 
guaranty of world peace. ; 

The list of members of the League 
of Nations is an imposing one, while 
outside are only Afghanistan, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Germany, the Hedjaz, Mexico, Russia, 
Turkey and the United States. And 
yet the last of these countries has done 
more real work in behalf of peace than 
all the long and imposing list of mem- 
bers of the League of Nations. 

When the “will to peace” exists, com- 


pacts and leagues are of little use; 
without this determination to work for 
peace such devices are not merely use- 
less. They are a hollow mockery. 


& 


Passing of the Political 
Campaign 


USINESS will breathe easier now 
B that the country has passed 

through the upheaval occasioned 
by the quadrennial contest for the 
Presidency. It was not a campaign of 
a very high order. Neither great prin- 
ciples nor large issues were at stake. 
It might have been different had 
the contest been solely between Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. La Follette, or be- 
tween the latter and Mr. Davis; for 
both Coolidge and Davis were the 
representatives of ideas in government 
directly opposed to those of the Wiscon- 
sin Senator. The latter fought both the 
Republican and Democratic candidates, 
and they in turn fought each other. 

This situation is somewhat novel in 
American political history, although be- 
fore now triangular conflicts have oc- 
curred. But they are exceptional. 
Usually the fight is confined to what 
are known generally as the two great 
parties—the Republican and Demo- 
cratic. The present year proved an ex- 
ception to this rule. In the recent cam- 
paign this country was torn by the 
rival claims of three prominent con- 
testants for the Presidency. We have 
thus reached a situation in the United 
States somewhat like that existing in 
England, where the public suffrage is 
contended for by the Conservatives, the 
Liberals and the Socialists. 

Quite naturally Republicans and 
Democrats deplore the creation of 4 
third party, and no doubt it does tend 
to engender confusion in the political 
life of the country. But what those who 
complain of an additional party fail to 
see is that such a development can not 
be prevented whenever the two leading 
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parties come to be so nearly alike that 
the contests between them represent 
nothing but a struggle for political 
loaves and fishes. A political party is 
merely a device for giving effect to the 
public will, and when the time comes 
that it fails to fulfill the objects of its 
existence the people will aim to get rid 
of it and to substitute in its place a 
form of organization more responsive 
to their purposes. 


& 
Giving the People a Chance 


We pay too little attention to the reserve 
power of the people to take care of them- 
selves; we are too solicitous for Government 
intervention —Presment CooLince. 


F the philosophy of this statement 
made by the President in his Phil- 
adelphia address could be carried 
out, it would offer ground for the belief 
that the paralyzing hand of the Govern- 
ment was to be removed from business, 
and that the people of the country were 
to be allowed a reasonable measure of 
freelom in the conduct of business. 
But, unfortunately, as the President 
says: “We pay too little attention to the 
reserve power of the people to take care 
of themselves” and “are too solicitous 
for Government intervention.” 


The extent to which this tendency has 
been carried in recent years is amazing, 
and the tendency is not diminishing but 
increasing. Every year Congress goes 
further and further in prescribing the 
rules under which private enterprise 
must be conducted, and also fixes the 
method of distributing a large portion 
of the gains of business. In part this 
tendency arises from the belief existing 
in the minds of many members of Con- 
gress of the innate wickedness of en- 
terprises that are large successes, but 
to a considerable extent the paternal 
and penalizing legislation is inspired by 
popular clamor. 

President Coolidge, in the address re- 
ferred to, inquired what warrant there 
was for believing that if the people were 
not competent to manage their business 
affairs “the Government” could do any 
better. He instanced the colossal fail- 
ure of the Government in its shipping 
venture as an evidence of what might be 
expected should the railways and other 
public utilities be taken over by the 
Government. * 

In that period of American history 
when business was subject to least in- 
terference by the Government, the en- 
terprise of our people demonstrated its 
capacity in a manner not since equalled 
here or elsewhere. It could make a sim- 
ilar record if again given the chance. 


we 











C. ADDISON HARRIS, JR. 
President The Franklin Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A= the representative bankers of Philadelphia Mr. 
Harris holds a foremost place. The institution of 
which he is the head is the largest in America exclusively 
devoted to day and night banking. Mr. Harris was born 
July 11, 1882, in Philadelphia, and attended the public 
and high schools of that city. In 1899 he became a clerk 
in his father’s wholesale shoe store. In 1904 he assisted 
in the organization of The Franklin Trust Company, 
becoming assistant secretary. His advancement was rapid. 
After holding successively the offices of secretary, treasurer 
and vice-president, he was made president in 1920. Mr. 
Harris is a Republican. His clubs are the Union League, 
Merion Cricket and Merion Golf. The most notable 
achievement of Mr. Harris’s career will cause his name 
to stand in the financials annals of Pennsylvania as the 
man whose business sagacity and fearless initiative made 
not only possible, but substantially and lastingly successful 
the system of day and night banking. 
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Do Savings Banks Promote Thrift? 
By O. R. Johnson 


AVINGS banks do not, in the 
S writer's opinion, promote thrift. 

Of course there are certain excep- 
tions, but for the most part the state- 
ment is literally true, and applies 
equally well to both stock and mutual 
savings banks. 

General opinion among bankers has 
tended toward the opposite view: that 
savings banks were becoming more and 
more successful in their thrift-promotion 
work. ‘This opinion is supported by 
the steady annual increase in savings 
bank deposits, but it fails to take into 
account other important facts bearing 
upon the situation; and, furthermore, it 
makes no attempt to check this growth 
in deposits against the growth of other 
thrift-promotion agencies, and so fails 
entirely to get an accurate view of the 
situation. Even a superficial analysis 
of the figures reveals many facts that 
should be taken into consideration. 

For instance, in 1914 there was $4,- 
933,885,357 on deposit in savings banks 
in the United States. In that year also 
there was in general circulation $17.89 


130 


120 


Per Cent Increase 


1914 Taken as a Base 


110 





100% 


per capita. In 1923 per capita circula- 
tion had risen to $85.52, just about 
twice as much as in 1914, but savings 
bank deposits were only $7,897,909,000, 
a growth of only 60 per cent. From 
this standpoint alone savings banks did 
not even hold their own in the ten years 
under consideration, to say nothing 
about promoting thrift. 

Moreover, the growth in deposits in 
those years could be almost wholly ac- 
counted for on the basis of interest 
credits alone. Of course it is not 
assumed that the money on deposit in 
1914 was left undisturbed until 1923, 
but if that had been the case it would 
have amounted to approximately $7,- 
300,000,000 without the addition of a 
single new deposit in the whole ten 
years. The actual deposits in savings 
banks on June 30, 1923, amounted to 
only $595,909,600 more. If this sum 
was considered the total of the new de- 
posits for those ten years, it would be 
equivalent to a deposit of only 60 cents 
per year per individual. Not a record 
to boast of, you will admit. 


Comparison of Savings Bank Deposits 


and Money Compounded at 4% 
Years 1914-1923 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


The broken line in the graph above shows the growth of money compounded at 4 per cent. 


The continuous 


line shows the relative annual increase in mutual and stock savings bank deposits for the years 1914-1923 


inclusive. 


Although the annual variations are considerable, the trend of the compound interest 


curve is strikingly similar to that of the savings bank deposits 
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HAVE SAVINGS BANKS ‘LOST GROUND? 


When the two factors of increase of 
money in circulation and possible in- 
terest credits are considered together, 
as they must be, since both were ef- 
fective, it is found that instead of 
promoting thrift savings banks actually 
lost ground in the years from 1914 to 
1928. 

This statement is supported by other 
evidence as well. Savings banks are 
only one of the thrift agencies of the 
country. Savings and loan associations 
and life insurance companies are doing 
similar kinds of work, and much more 
successfully, if their record over the 
last ten years may be taken as evidence. 

The two tables given herewith show 


Per Cent Increase 
Based on Condition in 1914 
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the comparative records of these three 
thrift- promotion agencies for the years 
1914 to 1928. The first table gives the 
actual figures of growth. The second 
table shows the same on a percentage 
basis to make them directly comparable. 
In all cases the year 1914 was taken as 
a base and called 100 per cent. 

TABLE I: Growth of savings banks, savings 


and loan associations and life insurance com- 
panies for the years 1914 to 1923 inclusive. 


Savings 
and loan 
Savings banks associations Life insurance 
total deposits total deposits total in force 
$4,933,885,357 $1,137,600,648 $21,589,172,373 
4,996,682,548 1,357,707,900 22,776,754,584 
5,089,853,129 1,484,205,875 


Year 


5,418,654,375 
5,471,787,881 
5,903,427,000 
6,538,194,000 


7,181,248,000 
7,897,909,000 


1,598,628,136 
1,769,142,175 
1,898,344,346 
2,126,620,390 
2,519,914,971 
2,890,764,621 
3,342,530,953 


35,880,126,583 
42,281,390,527 
45,983, 400,333 
50,290,710,000 
56,903,839,357 


Comparative Growth in Deposits of 


Savings Banks 
Building & Loan Assn's 
Life Insurance 
(Total in Force) 
For years 1914-1923 
1914 Taken as a Base 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1916 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


Yoars 


The above graph shows the comparative growth of deposits in savings banks, building and loan associations, 


and total life insurance in force. 


The building and loan associations and the life insurance com- 


panies show similar rates of growth. and the difference between them and the rate of 
growth of savings bank deposits is a fair measure of the relative efficiency 
of these various agencies in the promotion of thrift 
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Comparison of Savings Bank 


Deposits with Money in Cir- 
culation 1914-1923 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


Years 


In this graph, the broken line shows the annual variations in the amount of money in general circulation 
per capita. The continuous line shows the annual increase in mutual and stock savings bank deposits 
for the years 1914-1923 inclusive. The lack of relationship between the two does not speak well 
for the intimacy of the savings bank and the wage-earner 


TABLE II: Comparative growth of savings 
banks, savings and loan associations and life 
insurance companies—1914 taken as a base at 
100 per cent. 

Savings 
Savings and loan 
banks associations 
relative relative Life insurance 
growth growth relative growth 
Year in deposits in deposits of total in force 


1914 100 
1915 


The figures of growth of life insur- 
ance and of the savings and loan plan 
run fairly close together, and show what 
the possibilities were during the ten- 
year period studied. 

It is hard to be sure of the exact 
causes responsible for the growth of de- 
posits in savings banks, savings and 
loan associations and life insurance com- 
panies, but certain broad differences in 
their } Jans and methods of operation are 


undoubtedly responsible for their vary- 
ing rates of growth, and it may be of 
interest to study these plans to see if 
we can find a satisfactory explanation 
of the differences in their results. 

In the first place, there is a striking 
similarity in certain phases of life in- 
surance work and the building and loan 
plan. Each, for instance, has set a goal, 
or objective, and each has a definite, 
agreed-upon schedule of payments. 
Furthermore, the payment of these in- 
stalments can be made, for the most 
part, by mail, which involves consider- 
ably less effort than going personally 
to a bank to make a deposit. 


WHY HAVE LOAN ASSOCIATIONS GROWN ? 


The fact that savings and loan asso- 
ciations have grown as rapidly as they 
have without advertising or any great 
sales effort indicates that lack of those 
two things among savings banks cannot 
be held wholly responsible for their 
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fzilure to keep up with the procession. 
Of course, the Western savings and loan 
associations are fairly active in a sales- 
promotion way, but in the East, where 
the bulk of this type of institution is 
located, scarcely any advertising at all 
is done. In New York State, for in- 
stance, the total cost of operation of a 
savings and loan association must not 
exceed 21% per cent. of the total de- 
posits, and similar restrictions are oper- 
ative in other states. 

The greater growth of savings and 
loan associations, then, may be account- 
ed for largely on the basis of their 
having as part of their plan, first, an 
objective, and second, definitely sched- 
uled payments. 

The very great importance of life in- 
surance and its continuous growth in 
favor cannot, of course, be accounted for 
simply on the basis of these two features 
of their plan. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the growth of the life 
insurance business has undoubtedly been 
its economic utility in the lives of in- 
dividuals; the possibility, for instance, 
of creating potential immediate capital. 
Moreover the business has been highly 
competitive from the start, leading to 
continuous, aggressive selling, and de- 
veloping an open-minded resourceful- 
ness upon the part of its leaders that 
could not fail to have a profound in- 
fluence upon the development of the 
business. And so, today, though 
younger than savings banks, life insur- 
ance companies are incomparably more 
effective in the promotion of thrift than 
their older rivals. 

The suggestion that a goal and sched- 
uled payments have contributed to the 
greater prosperity of building and loan 
associations and life insurance com- 
panies is supported by the remarkable 
growth of the Christmas Club idea, and 
the ever-increasing popularity of instal- 
ment and partial payment plans. 

But to my mind the great cause of 
the failure of the savings banks to pro- 
mote thrift really effectively is to be 
found in the fact that they are fun- 


possible of fulfillment. 
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damentally depositories for, and _ not 
collectors of, money. 

They were solely that at the time of 
their inception, and insofar as they still 
continue to serve in that capacity for the 
10 or 15 per cent. of natural, or born 
savers, they are successful. 

This passive acceptance of money for 
deposit assists, but does not promote, 
thrift. If savings banks are really 
hoping to promote thrift they will have 
to abandon their present passive rdle 
and take a more active one. They will 
have to be as alert to the requirements 
of the day as department stores, and as 
eager to adapt themselves to the psy- 
chology of their public as mail order 
and instalment houses. 


WHAT SORT OF A PLAN IS NEEDED? 


It is, of course, easier to point out the 
defects of a system than to suggest 
practicable improvements, but the life 
insurance companies and building and 
loan associations have given us a hint 
as to the general direction in which we 
should look. Their experience suggests 
the possibility of promoting thrift more 
successfully through the adoption of 
some plan that will do the following: 


1. Set an attractive goal, or objec- 
tive; 

2. Tell the depositor when, and how 
much, to deposit; 

3. Provide for the easy collection of 
the money. 


These requirements should not be im- 


The first two 
suggest the Christmas Club, with some 
adaptation, making the goal bigger and 
of more permanent value without at the 
same time making it so difficult of at- 
tainment, or so long postponed, as to 
render it unattractive. 

The third requirement again suggests 
the great inherent possibilities of 
banking-by-mail. The greatest difficulty 
in this connection is the deeply ingrained 
prejudice against the mailing of cur 
rency in unregistered mail. Not enough 
people have checking accounts enabling 
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them to use the mails conveniently for 
the transmission of deposits. 

There is another possibility, suggest- 
ed by the writer some time ago, namely, 
the creation of some agency that would 
have for its function the collecting of 
money for deposit in any specified bank. 
Such a company would be suitably 
bonded for the protection of the de- 
positor. Since it would be accepting 
money for transfer and not for deposit, 
it would not be a bank, nor would it be 
in conflict with laws governing the es- 
tablishment of branches or agencies by 
banks, since it would be acting as agent 
for the depositor and not for the bank. 

However, it is one thing to devise a 
plan and another to persuade its adop- 
tion. New work of this character, to be 
successful, would demand the same 
enthusiasm, energy, and persistence that 
was given to the propagation of the life 


insurance idea. Whether it can be done 
or not is impossible to say. An insti- 
tution as old and as firmly established 
as the savings bank will probably never 
radically change. But it seems equally 
certain that unless savings banks do 
adapt themselves to the needs and re- 
quirements of their public, they will 
become, relatively, of decreasing impor- 
tance as the years go by. In this con- 
nection it is significant, perhaps, to note 
that in 1914 there were 2100 stock and 
mutual savings banks in the United 
States, while in 1923 there were only 
1637, a decrease of 468, or 22 per cent. 
In the same period building and loan 
associations have increased in number 
from 6273 to 10,009, an increase of 
3736, or 59 per cent. 

If the savings banks consider the 
promotion of thrift one of their func- 
tions, it is high time they went about it. 


ay 


Six Days in a Bank 
By B. W. Griffin 


OR three years I have been a 

sales agent in a bank; I have seen 

its deposits almost double! I have 
advertised and sold space in its tower- 
ing building; I have secured 25,000 
savings accounts for it; but always 
working from an outside viewpoint and 
from a room in the building remote from 
the bank. 

For one week now, during an officer’s 
vacation, I have occupied a desk next 
to the president’s. So I have a fresh 
viewpoint on what an officer has to do. 

“A bank has so many vice-presidents 
and officers in order to keep the public 
away from the big boy,” some one re- 
marked yesterday. “Take this great 
country,” he continued, “it has only one 
vice-president and it cannot find enough 
work to keep him busy.” However, the 
officers of a bank know that they are 
kept very busy. 


Here are some of the unusual experi- 
ences I have had in these sedate sur- 
roundings during the last week. 

A prosperous looking sales manager 
comes to the desk. He is in trouble 
with the Government because he is not 
paid up on their records on an old in- 
come tax instalment which he claims he 
paid. His goods are in storage for the 
summer; some shyster clerk had threat- 
ened suit, but said for $25 he could 
arrange to have the suit put off until 
fall when he could get at his receipt. 1 
sent him to the commissioner of internal 
revenue, whom I knew, with my card 
and he took care of him right, and in- 
cidentally took care of the clerk. 

Next comes a young man with a 
pleasant, honest, laughing face with a 
$54 check from the telephone company 
in Chicago, to leave it for collection. To 


start a savings account was a suggestion 
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that did not make any particular hit 
because the young man was out of work 
and out of money. I endorsed the check 
personally, as initialing it might not be 
considered good banking, but I con- 
sidered it good business. I agreed to 
get him a job if he would open a savings 
account, and by the next morning he was 
well placed; in fact, I have placed four 
salesmen with a single concern from men 
coming in to apply for a job. Two out 
of four are leading their sales crews. 

A hard-faced woman came in with a 
check for $15 which someone had given 
her, and wanted it cashed. This was too 
risky, so I suggested that she leave it 
for collection and start a savings ac- 
count, which she was glad to do. I 
gave her a dime bank, and as she was 
leaving she said we were such a “nice” 
bank she would like to put money she 
had in a downtown savings bank here if 
she could. She reached down some- 
where and brought out a dirty pass 
book with $700 in it, and as she was 
going out she said she would tell the 
girls about how well she was treated 
and thought she could get some of their 
savings accounts for us. 

A man comes in and wants his wife to 
sign, too, on the old account; newly 
married evidently—so they need and 
are persuaded to take a safe deposit 
box. 

A man comes in and wants to borrow 
on a first mortgage to whom we are glad 
to recommend a downtown savings bank 
which carries an account here. 

An inquirer asks what we think of 
J. J. Jacobs in this building, of whom 
he is thinking of subletting. We think 
well of him and start in on the inquirer 
as a prospect for an account. 

Next Icey Johnson, with a Miami sav- 
ings bank pass book, wants her money. 
She looks as if she were burned rather 
than frozen. We tell her that it will take 
ten days to collect the money; but she 
comes in every day just the same, 
simply to wish us all a good day and 
see if the money might have come in yet. 

A man comes in, sits down, says, “I 
got your letter,” and looks up in an 


expectant manner. That’s a sticker, 
with the Hooven machines running let- 
ters bearing your name, on such diverse 
subjects as welcome letters on new ac- 
counts, letters explaining why a service 
charge is necessary, and trying to rent 
space in the building. 

People on the outside seldom get 
warmly enthusiastic about a bank. A 
bank looks like a Mausoleum in its 
architecture, the coolness of its drap- 
ings, and often in the expressionless 
faces of its officers; our bank, however, 
is the exception. 

People are always delighted to get 
the ordinary business courtesies in a 
bank. 

Courteous and suave, some bank of- 
ficers lack in one great essential of a 
gentleman: that of putting those in con- 
tact with them at ease. 

Defining a gentleman, Cardinal 
Newman states that “A gentleman is 
one who, while conferring a favor, gives 
the impression of receiving a favor.” 
That is a definition it would be well for 
a bank officer to keep in mind when a 
customer comes in asking for a loan; 
in fact, it is the customer who is con- 
fcrring the favor, for he is buying and 
tiie bank is selling. The attitude that a 
bank officer sometimes assumes in 
handling a loan is due to the groveling 
menner which a great many people as- 
stme when negotiating a loan. 

One thing that a man realizes at the 
end of the first week in a bank is that 
bank officers carry a great deal of re- 
sponsibility and that they are a pretty 
delightful set of men. 

The big bank executives have the one 
big quality. of being good listeners and 
of showing a personal interest in and 
knowledge of the affairs of the customer, 
which ties him to the bank in such 4 
way that if he got a call from a solicitor 
of every bank in the city and were of- 
fered twice the interest, he would be 
out” to all solicitors. This type of 
executive is a business-holder and a real 
business-getter, for it makes a salesman 
for the bank out of every customer who 
comes in contact with him. 


“ 
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‘‘New Business’’ in the French Capital 
By Anne Seward 


T a time when “New Business” 

departments in American banks 

are being developed to a high de- 

gree of systematic perfection it is in- 

teresting to contrast the existing condi- 

tions abroad or, more strictly speaking, 
in Paris. 

If, in fact, Paris with its uninitiated 
population could be moved to New York, 
the new business departments of our 
city banks would have a fertile field. 
Or if it were possible to transplant 
American methods in new business to 
France, there to install an educational 
system among the French bourgeoisie or 
simple middle class, a rich harvest would 
result. 

In New York as in other large Amer- 
ican cities the competition among banks 
is very sharp. The field is over-crowded. 
So thoroughly do our institutions cover 
the ground that it is almost impossible 
to find a “prospect” without a bank ac- 
count. Much more keenly than religious 
conversion has ever been practised do 
the missionaries of good banking prac- 
tice the conversion of laymen to bank 
membership. 

The result is that almost everyone 
that has a few dollars to his name here 
carries an account in the local bank 
nearest his home or business address. 
And anyone with a few thousand dollars 
in his possession and without a bank 
account is a rarity. The crew coach of 
one of our leading universities was dis- 
covered recently to be worth many thou- 
sands of dollars, to be the owner of some 
valuable stocks and bonds, but not to 
have a checking account, and needless 
to say he was literally annoyed by “new 
business” getters of banks whom his 
well meaning friends had “tipped off.” 
Now he not only has several bank ac- 
counts, but he has also Christmas clubs 
and thrift societies on his list. 

Not only does the business man or 
Woman not try to stand out against the 


persuasive bank salesman in this day of 
convenient checking systems, but the 
chances are that even if they did try 
they could not succeed against the sales- 
manship of good argument, persistence, 
and interest of the American new busi- 
ness man into whose lists they fall. 

In Paris, however, the people do not 
as a rule have bank accounts. A solicitor 
could go on a house-to-house canvass on 
almost any street in almost any quarter 
of Paris and find three-quarters of the 
tenants without check books. And they 
do not want bank accounts. They are 
afraid of bank accounts. They find 
them inconvenient, sinister, cumbersome 
even. It is much easier to do everything 
with cash. To keep the money in the 
bureau drawer or under the bed than 
it is to write checks, to go to the bank, 
to balance books. They won’t be talked 
into a bank account. The Frenchman 
just shrugs his shoulders and says “‘im- 
possible.” And no amount of arguing 
is of any avail. It is really an amazing 
state of affairs, for in a country where 
there are so many banks and such ex- 
cellent banks, and where the people are 
so thrifty and so hard working, one 
would naturally suppose that a very 
complete system of storing money would 
prevail. 

When a Paris banker was asked re- 
cently why the banks did not institute 
an active campaign to get checking ac- 
counts among the wage earners and the 
professional classes he said that it would 
not pay. That French people were 
afraid of banks. Their experiences 
have been unhappy at times with banks 
of poor grade and they have instinctive- 
ly come to regard all banks as mys- 
terious places, he said. They will, it is 
true, put their money into government 
loans and into lottery bonds. They 
will patronize savings departments, but 
as for going every day to the bank and 
using it for their current bills and their 
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regular incomes, they have never and 
probably will never become converted 
to the practice. 

Nor, when one learns the obstacles to 
the check book, is it to be wondered at. 
A man cannot, for instance, in France 
pay his taxes by check. He can pay 
them, to be sure, by check, but he cannot 
get a receipt for the debt. He will get 
a piece of paper stating that he has 
given a check for the tax bill. Then 
twenty years later it may be he will be 
asked to pay the tax over again, and if 
he shows his receipt he will be told he 
must produce the cancelled check. And 
this in a land where the banks do not 
return vouchers with the monthly 
balances. 

Moreover, a check in France is only 
good theoretically for a few days. At 
the end of that time the maker can re- 
fuse to honor it at his bank. There is. 
too, great difficulty in identification in 
France. Endorsements are complicated. 
Also there exists a system called barré 
which prevents the beneficiary from 
cashing the check. He can only get the 
money by putting the check through his 
own bank account and then drawing a 
check against the amount. Very often 
barréd checks are given to persons who 
have never had a bank acount, in which 
ease they have to hunt up their client 
and have a simple check substituted 
for the barréd check. To barré a check 
the maker draws two diagonal parallel 
lines across its face and writes “& Cie”’ 
in the space. Barréd checks are given 
to delivery clerks and are made out to 
their shopkeepers so as to prevent posi- 
tively any attempt at forgery. 

And so, in a country where every 
sort of difficulty surrounds the mechan- 
ism of checks, it is not to be wondered 
that the people do not take kindly to 
check accounts. They do more than 
that—they dislike them. And if the 
reader does not believe it let him proffer 
his check to any small shopkeeper, 
tailor or dressmaker in payment of his 
bill. The writer’s experience with an 


embroiderer serves as an example of 
what happens. 

In the given case the embroidercr had 
done considerable work over a long 
period and had every confidence in the 
writer’s integrity. It was not doubt 
of the giver that moved her to scorn 
volubly a check for a few hundred 
francs. “Take a check? Never in the 
world! How did she know the bank 
would give her the money? And any- 
way the bank was half a mile away! 
Cash it anywhere else but at the bank? 
Didn’t Mademoiselle know that the 
check was good only at the bank whose 
name was on the face?” And no amount 
of persuasion would prevail, although 
the writer’s time was limited and the 
boat train left within an hour. Nothing 
would satisfy the maker of fine needle- 
work but cash, at no matter how great 
an inconvenience to the debtor. 

And this is illustrative of the general 
attitude of shopkeepers, teachers, coal 
dealers, landlords and dressmakers all 
over Paris. To them a check is not 
money. To them a bank is a bug-a-boo. 
To them the pantry shelf is the only 
logical, safe place for money. 

Ask your concierge in Paris to cash 
a check for 5000 francs, for instance 
(now about $250). She will lend you 
the money. She will not “cash” the 
check, for she would never get around 
to the bank to redeem it and if she did 
the chances are that it would take her 
half a day to be identified and secure 
the money. So she lends you the money 
and takes the check as security. Later 
when you get the money and pay her 
she hands you the check or your 
“IOU.” This she will do any number 
of times. In fact you can use the same 
“security” over and over again. And 
the interesting part of it is that the 
concierge has not alone 5000 francs in 
her kitchen cupboard, but fifteen or 
twenty thousand always on hand. Al 
the money, in fact, that she owns in the 
world, with the exception of what she 
has loaned the government, is on her 
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closet shelf or in the sugar tin in the 
kitchen. 

It has been conservatively estimated 
that in France there is tucked away on 
these closet shelves about 8,000,000,000 
francs. Eight billion francs out of a 
circulation of 40,000,000,000 is per- 
manently withdrawn from public use. 
Small wonder that France has reached 
her note limit. Small wonder that an 
inflated currency exists. For, as French 
bankers themselves estimate, to put that 
8,000.000,000 into the banks there 
to be utilized by checks would be to 
add twice that amount or 16,000,000,- 
000 to the currency supply of the 
country. Not only would this tend to 
reduce the amount of notes in circula- 
tion but it would increase the interest 
earnings of the banks and of the French 
people themselves. 

Whereas in America every man, 
woman, and child is taught and believes 
that a penny hoarded is a penny wasted 
and that interest should be earned on 
every available cent, a Frenchman does 
not think he can get interest on his 
money unless he buys a Government 
bond or invests it in commerce. And 
while he is accumulating enough cash 
to do one of these two things he hoards 
it in his oven or slips it under the mat- 
tress. 

There is a little restaurant keeper in 
Paris on the Ile St. Louis. During the 
war she was kind to American dough- 
boys and her restaurant became very 
popular. Now it is quite the vogue, and 
American celebrities go there in great 
numbers to see where the famous boys 
of 1917 used to dine. She makes quan- 
tities of money. It has been estimated 
that in a single day her net profits 
amount to 500 francs, or $25 in our 
money. Five hundred franes a day, 
15,000 francs a month, 180,000 francs 
a year! A fortune to a Frenchman! 
And this, it is said, she holds, laying 
the bills flat in ker ti i 

s fle cracker tins, tying the 
cracker tins with stout cord and tucking 
them under the beds where the only 


protection they have is that of the two 
sleeping children above them. 

Recently an American banker of 
Paris was told of her plight, and the 
chances are that she will soon be bank- 
ing and investing her money in true 
Yankee fashion. The famous old cook 
will then become a capitalist, and with 
prosperity her art may languish and her 
sa ory victuals go down to memory only. 

It is hard to imagine a restaurant 
of even the smallest dimensions open- 
ing within reach of one of our metro- 
politan banks without a line of six or 
eight new business solicitors at its doors 
to welcome the new account. In fact 
in a city where thirty-six banks to one 
square mile vie with one another to be 
the first with a new neighbor it is hard 
to imagine a city across the seas where 
sleeping money is allowed to lie. To 
lie covered with the dust of ages, de- 
prived of the joy of usefulness and 
hidden from the new business harpies 
of a modern banking system. And so 
the casual visitor is apt, when he sees 
and learns the lost opportunities of the 
French solicitor, to think- what a fertile 
field wasted. The American solicitor 
visualizes a bank account with every 
call. But not until he tries it does he 
discover that for the present at least he 
could not change the Frenchman. Others 
have tried and failed. Little by little 
the efforts of those skilled in practices 
of foreign fields are making an impres- 
sion on the doubting Parisian. American 
bankers in Paris have done much to give 
the Frenchmen confidence in the value 
of checking accounts. American women 
and American tourists have, by their 
example, had an effect upon their 
French friends and business associates. 
The situation is hardest for the French 
women because according to French 
laws a woman cannot without the writ- 
ten consent of her husband have a bank 
account with any but the money she 
actually earns. 

And so it is that in a city like Paris, 
where prospects seem to grow on every 
tree, the chances are that even the ener- 
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getic, driving American solicitor would 
do a poor day’s business if he tried to 
pull the prospects off their deep rooted 
trees. Cash in hand. not money in the 
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bank, is and ever may be the French- 
man’s motto. The American (eld, 
crowded as it is, proves more fertile 
after all. 


ae 


Money—and Wasted Lives 
By Richard W. Saunders 


I never hear a man say that he despises 
money, without at once setting him down 
for either a fool or a hypocrite. Let us 
talk of it as the root of all evil if we choose, 
but we do not in our inmost souls believe it 
to be so.—Passages from the History of a 
Wasted Life by a Middle Aged Man. 


T HE above quotation is a trite one 

but after reading the narrative from 
which it is taken it gains an added value. 
We read, the struggle to live of an edu- 
cated and skillful man whose love of 
drink swept away for a while his pos- 
sibilities of fame and fortune; who lived 
from hand to mouth as a_ writer’s 
“hack,” sign-painter, drawer of ‘‘valen- 
tines,’ song-writer —-anything that 
would bring in a shilling or two, which 
was kept just long enough to pay for a 
squalid bed, food and drink. 

As the setting brings out the bril- 
liance of the diamond, so do hunger 
and woe bring out the value of money. 
Franklin said, “If you would know the 
value of money, go and try to borrow 
some.” It is often said there are 
things that money cannot buy, but the 
converse is also true, there are things 
that only money can buy. 

The particular copy of the “Wasted 
Life” from which the writer quoted was 
printed in 1858, but its pages were cut 


to write the quotation at the head of 
this article. Where has the book been 
these sixty-six years? Books often, 
like men, have years of neglect before 
they can give out their message to the 
world. The cover showed signs of use, 
but the closed pages, alas, proved the 
contrary. 

It would be time ill spent to moralize 
over wasted lives. There always have 
been such lives and always will be, but 
for the individual there need be no 
sympathy since the remedy for wasting 
life is very simple—don’t waste it. 

As to money, a verse or two from 
A. H. Clough may be in point. 


They may talk as they please about what 
they call pelf, 

And how one ought never to think of one’s 
self, 

How pleasures of thought surpass eating 
and drinking— 

My pleasure of thought is the pleasure of 
thinking 

How pleasant it is to have money. 


There’s something undoubtedly in a fine air, 

To know how to smile and be able to stare; 

High breeding is something, but well-bred 
or not, 

In the end the one question is, what have 
you got? 

So needful it is to have money, heigh-ho! 

So needful it is to have money. 
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A Distinctive Service for 
Your New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Deposits, June 30th, 1924 $288,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH JOHN McHUGH 
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The new banking home of 
The Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


i planning a banking room we first seek 

the co-operation of the department heads 
as well as the executives of the bank, de- 
veloping the various departments in a manner 
best suited to carry out the suggestions re- 
ceived. Each operation is thus endowed with 
those individual features of layout and equip- 
ment which enable the bank to serve more 
effectively its own clientele. 
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WEARY AND ALFORD COMP 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Presentment for Payment of 
Check Received After 
Banking Hours 


Bistline v. Benting, Supreme Court of Idaho, 
228 Pac. Rep. 309. 


FTER the close of banking hours 
on May 11, 1921, the defendant 
delivered his check to the plain- 

tiffs, the check being payable to the 
plaintiffs’ order. The plaintiffs deposit- 
ed the check in their bank on the morn- 
ing of the 12th and it was presented 
to the bank on which it was drawn on 
the 13th, through the clearing house. 
The drawee bank, however, suspended 
business on the morning of the 13th 
and the check was not paid. The plain- 
tiffs thereupon brought suit against the 
defendant on the check and it was held 
that the check had been presented for 
payment within a reasonable time after 
its issue and that the defendant was, 
therefore, liable. 


OPINION 


Appeal from District Court, Bannock 
County; Robert M. Terrell, Judge. 

Action by J. B. Bistline and others, 
co-partners doing business under the 
firm name of the Bistline Lumber Com- 
pany, against C. O. Benting. From a 
judgment for plaintiffs, defendant ap- 
peals. Affirmed. 

McCARTHY, C. J.—This action was 
brought to recover the amount of a 
check drawn by the appellant on the 
Bannock National Bank, of Pocatello, 


Idaho, in favor of respondents, which, 
by reason of the bank’s failure, was not 
paid. 


The case was tried before the court 
without a jury on the following facts 
stipulaicd by the parties by their re- 
spective counsel: That the plaintiffs are 
now, and at all times herein mentioned 
have been, copartners, doing business 


under the firm name and style of Bist- 
line Lumber Company at Pocatello, 
Idaho; that on the 11th day of May, 
1921, at 4 o'clock p. m., at Pocatello, 
Idaho, the defendant made his check in 
writing, dated on that day, payable to 
the order of the plaintiffs, which said 
check is in the sum of $15; that due 
notice of the nonpayment of the check 
was given to the defendant and the pay- 
ment thereof demanded; that the de- 
fendant has not paid the same, nor any 
part thereof, and has refused and still 
refuses to pay the same; that the said 
check, drawn on the Bannock National 
Bank on May 11th, was deposited with 
the First National Bank of Pocatello, 
Idaho, the bank with which the plain- 
tiffs do their banking business, on the 
12th day of May, 1921, and on the 13th 
day of May, 1921, presented at the 
clearing house in the Commercial Club 
rooms for payment by the Bannock Na- 
tional Bank of Pocatello, Idaho; that 
on the morning of the 13th day of May, 
1921, the Bannock National Bank sus- 
pended payment and the said check was 
not accepted by the said Bannock 
National Bank at the said clearing 
house; that the Bannock National Bank 
was able, ready, and willing to pay the 
check mentioned in the complaint, upon 
presentation at any time during banking 
hours on the 12th day of May, 1921; 
that the defendant had ample funds in 
the Bannock National Bank from which 
the said check would have been paid, 
if presented at any time before the said 
bank suspended payment; that the said 
Bannock National Bank has not paid its 
depositors any part of the deposit held 
by the said bank at the time payment 
was suspended; that C. O. Benting has 
used due diligence in trying to recover 
from the said Bannock National Bank 
his deposit in said bank at the time pay- 
ment was suspended by the said bank, 
and has recovered nothing from said 
879 
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bank; that, if said check has not been 
duly presented for payment, C. O. 
Benting has suffered loss to the extent 
of $15; that the Bannock National Bank 
is just as near to the place of business 
of the plaintiff and the place where 
check was received as is the First Na- 
tional Bank; that the check mentioned 
in the complaint was received by plain- 
tiffs, at Pocatello, Idaho, after banking 
hours on the 11th day of May, 1921. 
The district court found for plaintiffs, 
and entered judgment accordingly, from 
which the defendant appeals. 

[1] The case turns upon the question 
whether the check was presented for 
payment within a reasonable time, as 
required by C. S. §§ 6053. 6060, which 
read as follows: 


Sec. 6053. A check must be presented for 
payment within a reasonable time after its 
issue or the drawer will be discharged from 
liability thereon, to the extent of the loss 
caused by the delay. 

Sec. 6060. In determining what is a “rea- 
sonable time” or an “unreasonable time,” 
regard is to be had to the nature of the in- 
strument, the usage of trade or business 
(if any) with respect to such instruments, 
and the facts of the particular case. 

Where no question of fact is in dispute, 
the determination of what is reasonable dili- 
gence in presenting a check for payment, in 
order to charge the drawer, is one of law 
for the court. Zaloom v. Ganim, 72 Misc. 
Rep. 36, 129 N. Y. Supp. 85. 


See, also, Loux v. Fox, 171 Pa. 68, 33 
Atl. 190. 

Appellant contends that, in order to 
be presented within a reasonable time, 
when the holder of the check and the 
drawee bank are in the same city, the 
check must be presented before the 
close of banking hours of the day after 
it is received. 2 Daniel on Neg. Instru- 
ments, § 1590, p. 1784. He contends 
that, since the check was received on 
May 11th, due diligence required it to 
be presented for payment on May 12th. 
It will be noticed that the check was 
received on May 11th, after banking 
hours, and could not have been pre- 
sented on that day. 


[2] It has been held that, when a 
check has been received after banking 
hours, deposited by the payee with his 
own bank on the next day, and pre- 
sented by that bank to the drawee bank 
or the clearing house on the following 
day, the presentment is within a reason- 
able time, as required by the statute. 
Loux v. Fox, supra; Willis v. Finley, 
173 Pa. 28, 34 Atl. 218; Zaloom y., 
Ganim, supra. Contra, Edmisten y. 
Herpolsheimer, 66 Neb. 94, 92 N. W. 
138, 59 L. R. A. 934, but see dissenting 
opinion. We approve the above rule 
which properly recognizes the genecal 
business custom of depositing checks in 
the payee’s bank for collection, instead 
of presenting them in person to the 
drawee bank. Since no deposit or pre- 
sentment can be made after banking 
hours, the day the check is received 
should noi be counted, if it is received 
after banking hours. Applying the 
above rule to the facts of this cas:. we 
conclude that the district court did not 
err in finding that the presentment was 
within a reasonable time. 

[3] Appellant also contends the stip- 
ulation does not show that the clearing 
house was the agent of the drawee bank, 
and that presentment to it therefore 
constituted presentment to that bank. 
The stipulation is silent as to the matter. 
But presentment is not required whcre 
the drawee bank closes its doors cefore 
the expiration of a i¢asonable «ime. 
Under suck -ircumstances, presentment 
would be an idle, useless act, and this 
the law never requires. The drawee bank 
suspended payment on the morning of 
May 13, before the expiration of 4 
reasonable time for presentment. There- 
fore presentment was unnecessary in or- 
der to hold the drawer, and a defect in 
method or place of presentment becomes 
immaterial. We have examined the 
other specifications of error, and con- 
clude they are not well taken. 

The judgment is affirmed, with costs 
to respondents. 
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Kiffect of Failure to Place 
Revenue Stamps on Note 


Drew vy. Duplex Petroleum Co., Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma, 225 Pac. Rep. 892. 


A promissory note is not ren- 
dered invalid or inadmissable in 
evidence by the fact that it does not 
bear the required revenue stamps. 
Where there has been a failure to place 
ihe revenue stamps upon the note, it is 
proper to permit the holder bringing 
suit thereon to affix and cancel the 
stamps in court. 


OPINION 


Action by the Duplex Petroleum 
Company, a corporation, to recover 
upon promissory note against Thomas 
Walker, Frank B. Drew and A. P. 
Harris. Judgment for plaintiff, and two 
last-named defendants appeal. Affirmed. 

DICKSON, C.—The parties will be 
referred to in this opinion as plaintiff 
and defendants as they were designated 
in the trial court. 

On the 23d day of February, 1921, 
the plaintiff commenced an_ action 
against Thomas Walker, A. P. Harris, 
and Frank B. Drew, defendants, upon 
a promissory note for the sum of $17,- 
000, and dated September 13, 1920, and 
due January 1, 1921. It appears that 
$5000 was credited upon this note on 
the 4th day of November, 1920. A copy 
of the note was attached to and made a 
part of the petition. The defendants 
filed separate answers, which were un- 
verified general denials. 

On the 24th day of January, 1922, 
the case was tried in the district court 
of Garvin County. On the trial the 
plaintiff offered in evidence the original 
note. and the defendants objected upon 
the grounds that said note bore no rev- 
enue stamps. The plaintiff thereupon 
aske:l permission to attach and cancel 
said stamps, which was allowed, and 
$3.1) in revenue stamps were attached 
to th. note and cancelled, and the court 
therpon overruled the objection and 
adm ‘cd the note in evidence, and the 


plaintiff rested its case. ‘Che defendants 
offered no evidence, and judgment went 
for the plaintiff in the sum of $13,- 
362.19 and costs, including an attorney 
fee of $1,257.60 as provided for in said 
note. 


The defendants Frank B. Drew and 
A. P. Harris have perfected their aj 
peal to this court, and contend that the 
case should be reversed upon the sole 
ground that the court erred in permit- 
ting the note to be introduced in evi- 
dence. It is clear from the Act of 
October 22, 1914, chap. 331, § 22, 
Schedule A, 38 Stat, 762, that there 
was no intention on the part of Con- 
gress to make promissory notes or other 
instruments of that character inadmis- 
sable in evidence by reason of not bear- 
ing the required revenue stamps. In 
Cole v. Ralph, 252 U. S. 286, 40 Sup. 
Ct. 321, 64 L. Ed. 567, the Supreme 
Court of the United States passed upon 
the precise question raised in this ap- 
peal adverse to the defendants’ conten- 
tion. In that case the court says: 


As to the absence of revenue stamps, it is 
true that the deed showing title in some of 
the palintiffs—they were produced in evi- 
dence of the defendant’s objection—were 
without the stamps required by the Act of 
October 22, 1914, c. 331, § 22, Schedule A, 
38 Stat. [at L.] 762. But this neither in- 
validated the deeds nor made them inadmis- 
sable as evidence. The relevant provisions 
of that act, while otherwise following the 
language of earlier acts, do not contain the 
words of those acts which made such an in- 
strument invalid and inadmissable as evi- 
dence while not properly stamped. ‘Those 
words were carefully omitted, as_ will be 
seen by contrasting sections 6, 11, 12 and 13 
of the Act of 1914 with sections 7, 13, 14 
and 15 of the Act of [June 13] 1898, c. 448, 
30 Stat. [at L.] 454 [Comp. Stat. sections 
6318i, 6318j, 6318k]. From this and a com- 
parison of the acts in other particulars it is 
apparent that Congress in the later act de- 
parted from its prior practice of making 
such instruments invalid or inadmissable as 
evidence while remaining unstamped and 
elected to rely upon other means of enforc- 
ing this stamp provision, such as the im- 
position of money penalties, fines and im- 
prisonment. The decisions upon which the 
defendant relies arose under the earlier 
acts, and were based upon the presence in 
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them of what studiously was omitted from 
the later one. 


The only case cited by the defendants 
having any bearing on the question is 
United States v. Masters (D. C.) 264 
Fed. R. 250; but while that case would 
seem to suport the defendants’ conten- 
tion so far as proceedings in the Federal 
courts are concerned, the conclusion 
reached is directly opposite to the doc- 
trine laid down in Cole v. Ralph, supra. 
We that the of the 
revenue stamps required by the act of 
Congress of October 22, 1914, never in- 
validated the note in question nor ren- 
dered it inadmissable in evidence. It 
follows that the judgment appealed 
from should be affirmed. 

The plaintiff asks for judgment 
against the sureties upon the super- 
sedeas bond, and it appearing from the 
record that on November 13, 1922, said 
defendants filed a supersedeas bond in 
the sum of $29,280, conditioned that 
the principals should pay to the obligees 
the amount of said judgment and costs 
in the event the same should be affirmed 
by this court. 

It is therefore ordered that the judg- 
ment be and the same is given the 
sureties on said bond, J. E. Allen, P. H. 
O’Keefe, and J. T. Griffin, as sureties, 
in the sum of $13,862.19, with interest 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum 
from the 24th day of January, 1922, 
and costs including an attorney fee of 
$1,257.60 according to the terms of said 
judgment. 


conclude absence 
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Check Not Containing the 
Words ‘‘Or Order’’ is 
Not Negotiable 


Haggerd v. Mutual Oil & Refining Company, 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
263 S. W. Rep. 745. 


A bank check, which is payable to a 
specified payee but which does not con- 
tain the words “or order,” is not nego- 
tiable and is open to defenses. 
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OPINION 


Action by Rodney Haggard against 
the Mutual Oil and Refining Company. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed.* 

CLARKE, J.—The single question 
presented by this appeal is whether or 
not the following check is a negotiable 
instrument: 


$2,500.00. Winchester, Ky., July 10, 1920. 

The Winchester Bank, of Winchester, 

Ky.: Pay to Arco Refinery Construction 

Company twenty-five hundred and no/100 

dollars, for a/c constructing refinery, switch, 
and loading racks, Win. Ky. 

Mutual Oil and Refining Co., 
By C. L. Bell, Pres. 


Subdivision 4 of section 3720b, which 
is the Negotiable Instruments Act (Acts 
1913, p. 213), § 1, provides that: 


An instrument to be negotiable must con- 
form to the following requirements: ... 
(4) Must be payable to the order of a 
specified person or to bearer. 


Since, as the check itself shows, and 
as is admittedly true, the maker, in is- 
suing the check, drew a line through the 
printed words “or bearer,’ we need 
only to examine it to ascertain whether 
or not it was “payable to the order of 
a specified person,’ for unless so, it 
lacked one of the essentials prescribed 
for negotiability. 

Section 8 of the act (section 3720b8 
of the Statutes) defines when an instru- 
ment is payable to order as follows: 


The instrument is payable to order where 
it is drawn payable to the order of a spec- 
ified person or to him or his order. 


It will be noticed that the above 
check is not payable to the order of the 
payee, nor to the payee or its order, but 
is payable simply to the payee. It 
therefore seems to us too clear for dis- 
pute that this check is not payable to 
order, and is therefore, as the lower 
court held, not negotiable. 

In other words, we think it is clear 


NOTE--For similar decisions see Banking Law 
Journal Digest (Third Edition, 1924) § 725. 
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that subsection 8 means, as it says, that 
the instrument must be payable either 
(1) to the order of the payee, or (2) 
to the payee or order, and that it does 
not permit of the construction that the 
instrument may be payable (1) to the 
order of the payee, (2) or to the payee, 
or (8) to his order. 

To give the section the latter of these 
two constructions rather than the form- 
er makes the first and third alternatives 
identical, and this plainly was never in- 
tended. Not only is this conclusion 
unavoidable from a consideration simply 
of the language of the section, but it 
has uniformly been so construed by this 
and other courts. Wettlaufer v. Baxter, 
137 Ky. 362, 125 S. W. 741, 26 L. R.A, 
(N. S.) 804; Kerr v. Smith, 156 App. 
Div. 807, 142 N. Y. Supp. 57; Johnson 
v. Lassiter, 155 N. C. 47, 71 S. E. 28; 
Gilley v. Harrell, 118 Tenn. 115, 101 
S. W. 424; Cowan v. Hallack, 9 Colo. 
572, 138 Pac. 700; Fawsett v. U. S. Nat. 
L. Ins. Co., 97 Ill. 11, 37 Am. Rep. 95. 

In England and Canada the rule is 
otherwise, but this is due to the fact 
that the Bills of Exchange Act express- 
ly provides that a bill or note is payable 
to order where expressed to be payable 
to a particular person and not contain- 
ing words prohibiting transfer or indi- 
cating an intention that it should not be 
transferable. 8 C. J. 153. 

Counsel for appellant concede that 
this section has been construed by this 
court and others in the above cases to 
require the use of the words “order or 


be-rer” or other words of similar legal 
import in order to make a note or other 
bill negotiable, but they insist that there 
is such a material difference between a 
note and a check as that these cases are 
not applicable to one in which, as here, 
the bill is a check. 

But in this they are clearly mistaken. 
Section 185 of the act (Ky. St. § 
3720b185) expressly declares that a 
check is a bill of exchange payable on 
demand, and that, except as otherwise 
therein provided, the provisions of the 
act applicable to a bill of exchange pay- 
able on demand shall apply to a check, 
and, as it is not otherwise thereon pro- 
vided, it is clear that sections 1 and 8 
of the act apply to a check as well as to 
any other bill of exchange, and to be 
negotiable it also must employ some 
such words as “order” or “bearer” indi- 
cating negotiability. 

It results, therefore, that a check, 
just as any other bill of exchange that 
is made payable simply to the payee 
and not to his order or to bearer, is not 
negotiable, and that appellant, to whom 
this check was assigned by the payee, 
took same subject to all defenses which 
were available between the original 
parties. 

The lower court therefore did not err 
in overruling appelant’s demurrer to 
appellee’s answer pleading want of con- 
sideration, etc., or in dismissing his 
petition upon his refusal to reply 
thereto. 

Judgment affirmed. 
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NOVEMBER 1924 


Marked Success Attends F. A. A. Meeting 
in Richmond 


Bank Advertisers Have Most Successful Gathering Ever Held 
Kittredge Made New President 


HE marked progress which ing the six years that he 

financial advertising is mak- directed the advertising of the 
ing, as well as the enthusiasm Old Colony, and the subsequent 
and interest which the men and _ time that he has had charge of 
women in that field of endeavor advertising in his present ca- 
are showing in their work were pacity, Mr. Kittredge has at- 
very amply and_ forcefully tained and held a position of 
demonstrated at the ninth an- national prominence in the field 
nual convention of the Financial — of financial publicity. He was 
Advertisers’ Association, held a pioneer in the development of 


at the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- the “central file’ idea and of 
mond, Va. October 13-14-15. the modern bank house organ 
More than 250 advertising man- and in 1917 started the “Old 


agers of banks and investment 
houses in all sections of the 
country gathered together to 
hear one of the most interesting 
and instructive programs yet 
presented at any meeting of the 
association. 

E. H. Kittredge, advertising 
manager of the investment and 
commission house of Hornblow- 
er & Weeks of Boston, New 
York, Chicago and other east- 
ern and mid-western cities, was 
unanimously chosen as the new 
president of the association, 
succeeding Gaylord S. Morse, 
assistant cashier of the State 
Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Kittredge entered the 
banking field in 1911, upon his 
graduation from Harvard, be- 
coming associated with the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. Hic was manager of the 


statist ‘al department of that 
institut from 1913 to 1917, 
and manager of publicity from 


the latt-r date until 1923, when 
he left the Old Colony to as- 
sume cl.irge of the advertising 
of Ho wer & Weeks. Dur- 





Banking Ftblicity 


Magazine 


Colony News Letter” which he 
edited and built up to the point 
of its recognition by banks 
generally as one of the best 
hank publications in the entire 
field. Some of the booklets pre- 
pared by him, notably “The 
Spirit of America,” have at- 
tained wide national circulation 
and have run through several 
large editions. Mr. Kittredge 
is a member of the publicity 
committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Division of the American 
Bankers Association and has 
been a director of the Boston 
Advertising Club. He is secre- 
tary of the Boston Association 
of Stock Exchange Firms. 





E. H. KITTREDGE 
Newly elected President Financial Advertisers’ Association 
and advertising manager Hornblower & Weeks 
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GAYLORD S. MORSE 


Retiring president Financial Advertisers’ Association, and 
assistant cashier State Bank of Chicago 


R. E. Wright, manager of the 
commercial service department 
of the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, who served 
as chairman of the 
committee was particularly for- 
tunate 
speakers and in the subjects 
chosen to be discussed by them. 


program 


both in his choice of 


The speakers kept their sub- 
jects clear of generalities and 
confined their attention to spe- 
cific facts and instances. The 
financial exhibit, an annual fea- 
ture of the association’s meet- 
ings, was again placed in the 
capable hands of Carroll Ragan, 
advertising manager of the 
United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York. 
Fifty banks from twenty cities 
sent in panels for the exhibit, 
which was by far the most com- 
prehensive and interesting ever 
shown at a convention of the 
association. The following banks 


had panels at the exhibit: Blue- 
field, West Va.—Bluefield Na- 
tional Bank; Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Buffalo Trust Company, Marine 
Trust Company; Chicago, Ill.— 
Chicago Trust Company, De- 
State Bank, First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Fore- 


positors 


man Trust and Savings Bank, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Illi- 
nois Power & Light Corpora- 
tion, People’s Stockyards State 
Bank, State Bank of Chicago, 
Utility Securities Co., West 
Side Trust and Savings Bank, 
Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank; Cleveland, Ohio—Central 
National Bank Savings and 
Trust Company, Cleveland 
Trust Company, Union Trust 
Company; Detroit, Mich—Dime 
Savings Bank, First National 
Bank, Union Trust Company; 
Kansas City, Mo.—Commerce 
Trust Company, Fidelity Na- 


tional Bank; Milwaukee, Wis. — 
First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Morris F. Fox & Co., Second 
Ward Savings Bank; Mobile, 
Ala.—Merchants Bank: Ney 
Castle, Pa.—Lawrence Savings 
and Trust Company; New York 
City—Bank of America, Chem- 
ical National Bank, Coal and 
Iron National Bank, Kquitable 
Trust Company, Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company, Gotham 
National Bank, G. L. Miller & 
Co., National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York, National 
City Bank, United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company, Royal 
Bank of Canada; New Orleans, 
La.—Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company; Paterson, N. J.— 
National Bank of America; 
Philadelphia, Pa: — Franklin 
Trust Company; Richmond, Va. 
—American National Bank; St. 
Louis, Mo.—First National 
Bank, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany; San Francisco, Cal.— 
Bank of Italy; Washington, D 
C.—Federal-American National 
Bank, Washington Loan and 
Trust Company; Wilmington, 
N. C.—Murchison National 
Bank. 

As was the 
vear’s 


case at last 
convention at Atlantic 
City, the main sessions at the 
Jefferson were supplemented by 
luncheons at which informal 
discussions of various phases 
of financial publicity were held. 
Special tables were set aside 
for the discussion of commercial 
bank advertising, savings adver- 
tising and trust advertising. 
round table luncheons 
gave the delegates an excellent 
opportunity to become better 
acquainted: and to obtain many 
helpful ideas from the _inter- 
change of personal opinions and 
points of view based on in- 
dividual experiences. 

The entertainment 
of the convention 
planned and carried through 
under the direction of R. E 
Hotze, Jr., assistant cashier 0! 
the Planters National Bank of 


These 


features 
were all 
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Richmond, who is to be com- 
mended on the splendid manner 
in which the delegates were re- 
ceived and entertained through- 
out their stay in Richmond. 
The entertainment arranged for 
the delegates included a golf 
tournament on the links of the 
Hermitage Country Club, with 
special prizes for the low net 
and low gross scores; dancing 
at the Winter Garden cabaret 
of the Richmond Hotel; a tour 
of the battlefields around Rich- 
mond with descriptions of the 
various battles by Douglas S. 
Freeman, a noted authority on 
the Civil War; and a huge ball 
at the Commonwealth Club. 

The following officers of the 
association were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, E. 
H. Kittredge, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston; first vice-presi- 
dent, Carroll Ragan, United 
States Mortgage and ‘Trust 
Company of New York; second 
vice-president, H. G. Hodapp, 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; third vice-president, R. 
E. Hotze, Jr., Planters National 
Bank, Richmond, Va.;_ secre- 
tary, Preston E. Reed, Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, 
135 West Washington street, 
Chicago, Ill.; treasurer, Carl A. 
Gode, Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, Chicago. 

The opening session of the 
convention was featured by ad- 
dresses of welcome to the dele- 
gates by Hon. FE. Lee Trinkle, 
governor of Virginia; J. Fulmer 
Bright, mayor of Richmond; 
Thomas B. McAdams, former 
president of the American 
Bankers Association; and W. 
H Schwarzschild, president of 
the Richmond Clearing House 
Association. These addresses 
onded to by Gaylord 

retiring president 
ociation. Mr. Morse 

s address: 


were r¢ 
S. Mor 
of the 
Said in 
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aspirations come to 
banks. No temporal 
eals with them so in- 
None other has such 


CARROLL RAGAN 


First vice-president Financial Advertisers’ Association and advertising 
manager United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 


influence upon 
worldly affairs. Bankers too, 
have aspirations. No doubt the 
greatest of these is to deserve 
and win the confidence of all 
the people. For upon that con- 
fidence rests, not only a bank’s 
success, but it is the foundation 
of all successful business inter- 
course. We have no right to be 
in a business demanding public 
confidence and favor if we are 
not genuinely interested in the 
other fellow’s aspirations. 
“Some one is moulding the 
thought of the worker—no 
disparagement to them, because 
some one is moulding ours. Our 
conclusions are helped by what 
we read. So are theirs, largely. 
“Cunning and capable minds 
are invoked to write large quan- 
tities of radical literature for 
interests who would have the 
worker distrust the banker. It 
is read with avidity. It is be- 
cause it holds out to the reader 


a profound 


promise of happiness, of per- 
sonal victory over the foes of 
his progress. What does this 
augur for the growth of the 
thrift movement, for the con- 
fidence of the masses in banks 
and investment houses, in the 
capitalistic system, in our Fed- 
eral Reserve System, in our 
Government? 

“Our banks and investment 
houses are the solid rock upon 
which our financial system 
stands. Our homes are the 
bed rock on which the nation 
In the homes are being 
now, the ideas 
control 
the destinies of the nation. 
What influences are at work in 
the homes deciding great is- 
sues? Are we as financial ad- 


rests. 
nurtured, even 
and ideals which will 


vertisers using the power of our 
publicity to the best possible 
effect in American homes? Are 
we competing successfully with 
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R. E. HOTZE, JR. 


Third vice-president of the Financial Advertisers’ Association and 
assistant cashier Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


other influences centering their 
efforts there? 

“Undoubtedly we want pub- 
lic confidence. We want to raise 
a calm voice above the turmoil 
and encourage sane thinking. 
We want a clear and sympa- 
thetic understanding of banks 
and investment houses among 
the masses. We want their sup- 
port, not their suspicion. We 
need a clearer understanding of 
the psychology of the masses, 
we need, maybe, a little nourish- 
ment of the milk of human 
kindness. 

“The secret of productive 
talk can be told in seven words. 
Put your mind on the other 
man. If we earnestly desire the 
confidence of the people we 
must make our bid for it. If 
we want it now we must make 
our bid Real salesmen 
are required nowadays to get 
anywhere in any line of busi- 
ness. All depends upon how we 


now. 


express ourselves. We must 
create heart desire and acquisi- 
tion through our doors. Stupid 
platitudes have no place in ef- 
fective financial advertising. 
“Tt is human nature to long 
for something. It may be for 
a house to live in or a comfort- 
ably furnished home to love in. 
It may be for an education or 
for a business. It may be, 
legitimately, for an automobile 
or for something else in the 
twilight zone of luxury. Or it 
may be tenderly directed to- 
ward the welfare of offspring. 
“Just now, under stress of 
so-called economy, the nation’s 
banks are curtailing their pub- 
licity—but here is a struggling, 
sweating mass of humanity, ‘on 
its way to its chimeras.’ It is 
being rushed along by tremen- 
dous forces, momentum in- 
creases. No handicaps are of- 
fered the competitor who lan- 
guishes by the wayside. It is 


idle to think the procession wil! 
take heed because, forsooth the 
banks must economize. The 
truest economy is in making 
every publicity dollar efficient, 
Economy of words, especially 
the printed words, is in making 
every phrase count for a hit. 

“Let us look upon financial 
advertising in its true light 
Let us know it as the means 
through which the public js 
warned of danger and guided 
toward safety; through which it 
is both informed and advised; 
through which it proceeds, in 
better understanding toward 
lasting benefit. And _ having 
reached that just appreciation 
of publicity, let us use it as it 
deserves to be used; controlled 
by conscience as well as intel- 
ligence and for the public wel- 
fare.” 

Mr. Morse said that he felt 
that $120,000,000 would be a 
modest estimate of the amount 
of money spent yearly by the 
banks and investment houses of 
the United States and Canada. 

In his address at the opening 
session on the subject of “The 
Development and Faults of 
Present Day Thrift Advertis- 
ing,” C. H. Handerson, pub- 
licity manager, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, said: “You 
and I spend thousands of dol- 
lars each year to develop in the 
minds of our citizens an appre- 
ciation of the incalculable bene 
fits of thrift. Daily some small 
percentage of our citizens re 
spond to our message and enter 
our banks with money in their 
hand to act upon our exhorta- 
tions. 

“We have pictured thrift to 
them in most attractive terms. 
We have urged them to save 
$500 or $1000, and have visual- 
ized to them the incalculable 
benefits to their health, their 
prestige, etc., which this act will 
confer upon them. 

“And so in a spirit of exal 
tation, of spiritual furor, they 
enter our portals and what do 
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we give them—a thing we call a 
savings passbook—a thing which 
looked at from the other side 
of the counter is a flimsy, flap- 
py, flatulent pamphlet indicat- 
ing—not the goal— but the long 
hard way toward the goal and 
the small amount of attainment 
already accomplished. We pic- 
ture thrift in the newspapers 
in roseate hues, as a vital step 
in each man’s life, and then 
express our personal conception 
of its importance in most unat- 
tractive terms. 

“Some day there is going to 
be a passbook which will keep 
the goal constantly before the 
individual in terms as brilliant 
and seductive as any thrift ad- 
vertisement. This passbook will 
minimize the road toward the 
goal and by doing so will 
smooth that road for the saver. 

“The advertisements of the 
past, if I recall them rightly, 
roughly intimated that the sole 
virtue in thrift lay in the fact 
that through Thrift you might 
die rich. Great men like Lord 
Calvin and others were featured 
prominently in the public prints 
and stodgy quotations from 
their tongues or pens regarding 
the desirability of thrift—these 
things constituted thrift adver- 
tising. The real message—the 
real appeal—to a large degree 
was buried under trite and 
threadbare ‘saws.’ In a large 
measure we failed utterly to 
make the thrift sower visualize 
his reaping. We pictured the 
benefits of thrift in terms of 
such immense futurity that the 
little imagination of the public 
could not bridge the chasm; 
rather than attempt to do so, 
they discredit the benefit as un- 
attainable. Not only that, but 
since ir imaginations could 
hot en-ompass the benefits pic- 
tured |» our advertising, they 
consider thrift advertising as an 
ion—a figment of the 
‘s imagination—and it 
‘unted and disregard- 
ed. ‘i :, to a degree, became 


exagg 
advert 
was « 


R. E. WRIGHT 


A newly elected director of the Financial Advertisers’ Association, chairman 
of the program committee at the Richmond convention, and manager 
commercial service department First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


a habit—this disregard of thrift 
advertising—and today we all 
of us feel the undertow ten- 
dency to disregard our demand 
‘Be thrifty.’ 

“During the past few years, 
however, I have seen a highly 
desirable change for the better 
in savings advertising. The 
ground work, while it may have 
been subject to criticism, was 
none-the-less a ground work. 
We have the public acceptance 
of the desirability of thrift as 
the basis. Our duty now is to 
capitalize this acceptance and 
to divert its waters to our mill- 
wheel by the shortest possible 
route. 

“Tet me illustrate what I 
mean by ‘the present tendency 
for the betterment of thrift ad- 
vertising.’ Yesterday we were 
inclined to picture the sole ben- 
efit of thrift as a rich feeling 


just prior to or just following 
one’s demise. It might be sum- 
marized facetiously by the 
slogan, ‘Save and die rich.’ 
“But what do we say today? 
—and here I quote current 
headlines of thrift advertising: 


a “Do you have that bank 
book look?’’—Showing an up-and- 
doing young man with a springy 
step and a joyous face full of con- 
fidence, punch and pep—evident 
success. 

b. “You can get it with a sav- 
ings account’’—Featuring the fact 
that a savings account is a means 
of obtaining almost every desire 
and picturing the benefits of sav- 
ing in terms of immediate desires. 

ce. “When a savings account 
looks good’’—a series featuring a 
number of moments when money 
in the bank is highly desirable— 
moments through which all of us 
have passed or know we will pass. 

da. “We made $50 today’’— 
showing the joyous husband and 
wife delighted over the interest 
increment in their savings pass- 
book—featuring interest In terms 
of net profit. 


(Continued on page 892) 
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HIS month the editor 

proposes to devote the 
editorial column of Banx- 
ING Pusuicrry to the publi- 
cation, with some comment 
thereon, of a letter received 
from Osborn F. 
Mr. Hevener says: 


Hevener. 


“In your September pub- 
licity section there is much 
good reading. The follow- 
ing paragraph, which ap- 
pears 


there, is especially 


good reading some might 


judge, from the standpoint 
of sound: 

When the day comes that people 
can enter a bank with the same 
feeling of ease and complacency 
with which they enter a depart- 
ment store, that day will mark a 
new era in banking. In the mean- 
time there remains a great deal 
of missionary work to be done. 

“However,” Mr. Hevener 
“the 
does not, to my mind, seem 
I do not think 


that future missionary work 


continues, statement 


reasonable. 


on the part of publicity men 
is going to change one whit 
the reaction of the average 
business man when he enters 
a bank. Moreover I should 
hesitate to open an account 
with a bank that is as easy 
to enter as a department 


Ralph Parker 


Anderson said in a_ recent 


store. As 


article: “The layman thinks 
of banking as being synony- 


mous with dignity. That 


splendid dignity is a won- 
derful thing.’ It is this dig- 
nity—the natural conse- 
quence of the formal respon- 
sibilities of the bank official 
—that exudes the ‘atmos- 
phere’ which greets the cus- 
tomer when he steps into 
his bank. It is the element 
in which the banking struc- 
ture of our country has been 
reared—who would swap 
this for department store at- 
mosphere? 

“The job of bank pub- 
licity and new business men 
concerns the spreading of 
needed information about the 
banking business, I grant 
you, but how a greater dis- 
semination of such data can 
go to dispel the layman’s 
awe, even if that change 
were desirable, I fail to see. 

“Did you read the portrait 
of The Country Banker by 
Charles B. Driscoll 


American Mercury? To 


in the 


quote in part: 


In return for the banker’s godly 
way of life, he receives the con- 
fidence, the reverence, and the 
money of the community. Take 
again my friend, Carl Krum, of 
Centerville. He is more sought 
after as a confessor than the 
good Father Croly, who holds 
forth at the high-steepled papal 
hascilica around the corner. The 
community actually floods Carl 
with its confidences. The hardware 
merchant, a good borrower, tells 
him his plans for the year in 
detail, and gravely seeks advice 
as to how many sleds and how 
many skates he should order for 
the winter trade. Tom Mountz 
waits outside the private office, 
hat in hand and much embar- 
rassed, until he is permitted to 
step in and ask whether it 
wouldn’t be well to sow the 
potato patch to millet after the 
potatoes are harvested, and how 
many children a struggling farmer 
should permit his good helpmeet 
to bring into this lugubrious 
world. The editor of the daily pa- 
per over the way drops in to ask, 
easually enough, what Carl thinks 
of the idea of touching up the 
town marshal a bit about those 
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automobile thefts—nothing ger; 
ous, you know, nothing tha 
would hurt business in any way 
but just a little prod. , 

He hears the farmer's troubles 
and suggests moving a chicken. 
coop here and draining a hog-pen 
there. All he knows about agri- 
culture and animal husbandry he 
has learned while whizzing past 
farms in his car, but his advice 
is accepted as inspired, and a 
farmer is as grateful for his visit 
as though Saint Francis himself 
had come down from heaven. 

Carl, indeed, is fast becoming 
a personage. He is being men. 
tioned by his friend and debtor 
the editor, for mayor, and he 
knows he can have the office jf 
he wants it. He has been presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
and his voice in that body {fs like 
a voice from a burning bush. He 
is a Rotarian and a Shriner. He 
has acquired a waistline and a 
golf record. He teaches a mon- 
strous Sunday school class at the 
First Baptist Church. Unless he js 
caught he will be in Congress be- 
fore he is 50. He will be at home 
there. 


“How.” 


Hevener, “did Carl. who is 


concludes Mr. 


double for the average coun- 
try banker, come into this 


heritage? Merely through 


remaining a true banker, and 
shunning the posture of the 


floor walker. For, I am 


sure, it is as Walt Whitman 


wrote: ‘I do not want the 


stars any nearer, they will 


do very well where they 


” 


are.” 
The offending editorial is 
herewith appended in full: 


For the majority of people per- 
sonal experience in dealing with 
banks consists in transactions con- 
ducted across the teller’s window 
—the depositing or withdrawai of 
money, a very perfunctory and 
prosaic business. They enter tim- 
idly and apologetically, and they 
leave hurriedly. The solemn im- 
pressiveness of the marble halls 
and the barred windows and steel 
cages of the tellers quite overcome 
them. They are thoroughly ill at 
ease. They have put their money 
in the bank because it looks 
strong and safe, and the bank has 
given them the privilege of draw- 
ing it out again—all this after 
much ceremony both somewhat 
confusing and rather meaningless 
to their minds, and often quite 
irritating. They have been cros# 
questioned—they have been asked 
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to answer a variety of very per- 
sonal questions regarding them- 

and their families, and 

have been asked to sign 

ible looking cards vouching 
for this information. No one has 
othered to explain to them why 
this procedure is necessary. They 
regard it is a nuisance and an 
ntrusion upon their personal 
They look on banks as 
rather than a 


privacy 
a necessary evil 
elpful influence. 
There is nothing new about this 
situation. It has existed for many 
years and it still exists. It will 
ontinue to exist until the day 
omes when bankers’ generally 
make a concerted effort to remove 
the barriers which a lack of un- 
lerstanding of the fundamental 
purposes and functions of banks 
has erected in the minds of the 
public. 

When the day comes that people 
an enter a bank with the same 
feeling of ease and complacency 
with which they enter a depart- 
ment store, that day will mark a 
new era in banking. In the mean- 
time there remains a great deal of 
missionary work to be done. 


Mr. Hevener would put 
his money in the bank that 
holds 


those who enter its portals, 


coldly aloof from 


rather than intrust it to a 
bank that strives to dispel 
the feeling of uneasiness 
that creeps over the average 
person upon entering a bank. 
How many laymen does Mr. 
Hevener know who feel the 
same way? 

Whether 


is right or 


Mr. 


not, 


Hevener 
times are 
changing and customs with 
thm—even banking  cus- 
toms. There are many banks 
today whose attitude toward 
their depositors is quite dif- 
ferent 


twenty, 


from what it was 


ten or even five 


Years ago. There are banks 


which have. over a period of 


some years, made a delib- 
erate effort to make their 
depositors feel at home, and 
Whose business has pros- 
Pered steadily during that 
ume, 


Mr. Hevener assumes that 
the banker, if he is to make 
people feel at ease in his in- 
stitution, must stoop to “‘the 
posture of the floor walker,” 
whatever that may be taken 
to mean. We have seen floor 


walkers whose tremendous 
and overpowering “dignity” 
was a thing of wonder; 
whose bearing and attitude 
anything but contributed to 
one’s feeling at ease. 

Real dignity, as we under- 
freedom 
But this 
conception of dignity would 
not seem to fit the attitude 
which Mr. Hevener wants to 
The 
little 
‘superior’ in his attitude; 
just a trifle condescending. 
reasons Mr. Hevener. There 


stand it, implies 


from pretension. 


see the banker keep. 
banker must be a 


are several names for such 
an attitude—but dignity. 
poor abused word, is not one 
of them. 
Mr. 
want his stars any nearer. 
Neither do we But 
the subject under discussion 


Hevener does _ not 


ours. 


is that of banks—human in- 


stitutions—and _ not _ stars. 
Do people want banks any 
nearer them? Unless human 


nature has changed over- 


night they do. Real respect 
for any institution is based 
on understanding and confi- 
dence—not ignorance and 
awe. 
Regarding what future 
missionary work on the part 
of the publicity man can do 
to disspel the layman’s awe, 


let Mr. 


Hevener read the 
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following paragraphs from 
a recent address made before 
bank publicity managers by 
Gaylord S. Morse, retiring 
president of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association: 

“Human aspirations come 
to a focus in banks. No 
temporal business deals with 
them so intimately. None 
other has such a profound 
influence upon worldly af- 
fairs. 

“Bankers too, have aspira- 
tions. No doubt the greatest 
of these is to deserve and 
win the confidence of all the 
For upon that con- 
not only a 


people. 
fidence rests 
bank’s success, but it is the 
foundation of all successful 


We 


have no right to be in a busi- 


business — intercourse. 
ness demanding public con- 
fidence if we are not gen- 
uinely interested in the other 
fellow’s aspirations. 

“We public confi- 


dence. 


want 
We want a clear and 
sympathetic understanding 


of banks 


among the 


and_ investment 


houses masses. 
We want their support, not 
their suspicion. We need a 
clearer understanding of the 
psychology of the masses; 
little 


nourishment of the milk of 


we need, maybe, a 

human kindness. 
“The secret of productive 

talk 


words. 


can be told in seven 
Put your mind on 
the other man. If ve earn- 
estly desire the confidence of 
the people we must make our 
bid for it. 


nom we must make our bid 


If we want it 


3 
now.’ 
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F. A. A. Meeting in 
Richmond 
(Continued from page Sau 

“These roughly picture to you 
some very constructive thoughts 
in thrift advertising. Each por- 
trays thrift in terms of the 
public’s ability to understand 
its benefits. Each pictures 
thrift in terms of immediate 
gain. The present tendency is 
to make the benefits of thrift 
immediate and to picture deep- 
er and more subtle benefits.” 

At the second day’s session, 
Robert J. Izant, advertising 
manager of the Central Na- 
tional Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
speaking on the subject, “De- 
velopment of Insurance Trusts,” 
said: 

“It seems to me trust com- 
panies have a very real, moral 
obligation to pay more atten- 
tion to the preservation of 
estates created by life insur- 
ance. And the best place to 
begin the work is at the foun- 
tain head—with the insurance 
fraternity. 

“How to bring about the 
necessary co-operation, then, is 
the task. The Central National 
Bank of Cleveland already has 
insurance trust agreements un- 
der administration, agreements 
drawn a decade ago, and others 
mere recently. This shows that 
early in the tide of thought on 
this subject we believed suf- 
ficiently in it as a safeguard 
for capital. More than three 
years ago we gave serious study 
to the subject of the funded 
insurance trust in such a way 
that men naturally 
came to us seeking light upon 
the subject. 

“Early this spring an oppor- 
tunity came to secure not only 
the serious interest of the in- 
surance men of Cleveland, but 
their co-operation as 
well. It was in the nature of 
an advertising campaign with 


insurance 


active 


the insurance agent playing a 


definite part. We asked in- 


surance men _ individually for 
their policyholders, 
and for names of those pros- 
pective policyholders who in 
their opinion would be able to 
buy insurance in large quanti- 
The task none too 
In certain quarters there 
were objections, in some total 
indifference. 
ready to start our advertising 
campaign direct by mail, we 
had more names that we could 
possibly use, and these were not 
names taken from directories, 
membership lists of rosters. 
“Our friends in the insurance 


names of 


ties. was 


easy. 


But when we were 


‘business reasoned along these 


lines: first, they would be able 
to approach their prospective 
buyers with an indirect appeal, 
a method unfortunately greatly 
needed in their business; sec- 
ond, here was an ideal way to 
approach wives, the common 
barrier to the success of insur- 
ance sales; third, it would 
permit specialization on the 
part of qualified insurance 
salesmen having natural bent 
toward advising men and 
women on matters of tax laws 
as well as the laws of descent 
and distribution of property. 
In this way a sales presence 
would be developed of far 
greater interest than that of 
backing up the hearse to a 
man’s doorway, or in otherwise 
dealing in the purely sentimen- 
tai phases of life and life in- 
surance. And last, but by no 
means least, here was a banking 
institution willing to undertake 
an advertising campaign for the 
benefit of their business 

a_ benefit first to 
them and lastly to itself. 

“Participation was 
tional. ‘Take it, or leave it,’ 
attitude; and we in- 
cluded certain mutual stipula- 
We said we would not 
relay to the company furnishing 
names any information relative 
te inquiries; and in return we 
made it perfectly clear that we 
would not expect, nor would we 


direct 
accruing 


invita- 
was our 


tions. 
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want insurance men to influence 
trust business to the Central 
National Bank. Their lists were 
accepted with the confidence 
shown money deposits 

“Then we asked our friends 
in the insurance business in to 
dinner one evening. Had it not 
been for the fact our vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the trust de- 
partment presided, the most 
critical observer would not have 
suspected it was a Central Na- 
tional Bank affair. Not the 
slightest reference was made to 
our campaign. Speakers, who 
were invited guests from out of 
town—representatives of two 
trust companies and the vice- 
president of an eastern life in- 
surance company — confined 
themselves to discussion of 
ideas, cases and incidents. 

“The meeting was an inspira- 
tion and a challenge. We went 
away imbued with the idea that 
so far as the conservation of 
wealth is concerned the surface 
of the job, in Cleveland at least, 
had not been scratched. 

“Department of Commerce 
reports show that last August 
783,000 life insurance policies 
were written by all insurance 
companies in the United States, 
creating, if it 1s all carried 
through to maturity, estates 
from these policies of $649, 
439,000. 

“Many will say this is strong 
testimony for the ability of 
salesmanship. Yes, in one meas- 
ure, as most persons, it seems 
have to be ‘sold’ the idea of in- 
surance. On the other hand, 
insurance is a service that is 
bought, we might say, just as 
much as banking service is 
sought. Insurance, however, is 
a greater factor in business to- 
day than we are likely to admit 

“Admitting salesmanship is 
accountable for the success of 
insurance sales, are we not, in 
allying ourselves with the real 
insurance salesmen, winning the 
friendly co-operation of the 
highest type salesman known 0 
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business? I think we are. And 
I know of many instances where 
in our own and other institu- 
tions this alliance is working 
out to very great mutual ad- 
vantage. 

“Right here I want to point 
out the many collateral benefits 
arising from connections with 
insurance companies, facts that 
you already know; general 
agents have to have depository 
accounts. They have influence 
in industry and in domestic cir- 
cles which count in increasing 
the commercial business of any 
bank—but of course, particular- 
ly that bank which does the 
most for them. This latter rea- 
soning, in our institution, was 
ipplied by officers in apportion- 
ing expense of the present cam- 
paign, and this expense is not 
borne entirely by the trust de- 
partment. 

“We have had many pleasant 
experiences with this develop- 
ment work. The results have 
not all been in writing insurance 
trust agreements, but in bring- 
ing in wills in which we are 
named in the customary 
fiduciary capacity, the securing 
of immediate trusts and testa- 
mentary trust agreements in 
which life insurance is merely 
i part of the general schedule. 

“One officer who devotes most 
of his time on general business 
extension work is maintaining a 
consistent program pointing to- 
ward a 35,000,000 goal in new 
trust accounts a year, with an- 
other officer not far behind. Of- 
ficers in the trust department 
make considerable headway in 
new business every week that is 
i direct result often of action 
opened up by this campaign. 

“Shortly after our campaign 
started | found I was on the 
hlotte iiling list of a sub- 
igent d as nearly as I recall 
it the ': xt of the first blotter he 
sent was this ‘Do You 
Know uur Magic Number? 
Here Is—.0011, to be mul- 
tiplie: the total amount of 





Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











BURR E. LEE 


Advertising manager Second Ward Savings Bank and Second 
Ward Securities Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. LEE received his first advertising experience 

in the advertising department of the Palmolive 
Company. After several years with that organization 
he went into the advertising business for himself in 
Milwaukee. Two years ago Mr. Lee went with the 
Second Ward Savings Bank as advertising manager. 
Finding that his activities in financial advertising re- 
quired too much of his time to warrant his keeping his 
own business, he turned the latter over to other hands. 
In the time that he has been in the financial advertising 
field, Mr. Lee has made a name for himself through the 
ability with which he has directed the publicity activities 
of his bank. He is a native of Missouri. He received 
his education at Beloit College and the University of 
Wisconsin, and served in France during the war. 
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your life insurance. The re- 
sult is the amount your bene- 
ficiary will receive per week, 
if your insurance is converted 
into 6 per cent securities, I 
figured it out. And if, in doing 
likewise you are not confronted 
with a new injunction, there is 
lacking in your 
becomes an in- 


something 
make-up. It 
junction to create wealth while 
you have the ability, and to 
preserve what you have created. 

“When we have lived as long, 
and as fully, as the British have 
lived, we shall look back 
through the ages and discover 
that we have reached a more 
nearly perfect economic status 
not through amassing fortunes, 
but through preserving them. 
Of course, all of us are familiar 
with the way wealth is ex- 
pressed in England. There, a 
man is said to be worth so 
much income a year, not as pos- 
sessing an estate of definite 
value. 

“This, then, should be the 
habit of mind of the American, 
and I can conceive of no better 
way of making the appeal than 
through that most common of 
all human denominators—life 
insurance, fountain of great 
wealth, but nevertheless a foun- 
tain which may become dried 
up all too quickly through mis- 
management and dissipation.” 


Speaking at the second day’s 
session on the subject of “New 
Trust Business; Where, When 
and How to Secure It,” T. T. 
Weldon, advertising manager of 
the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago said: 

“The greatest field for the 
average trust company lies in 
Per- 
haps no feature of trust com- 
pany activity so frequently of- 
fers opportunity for construc- 
tive work as in creative selling 
of the trust idea to the individ- 
ual. 

“Where shall we sell it? Why 
first to those who will offer the 


personal trust business. 


least resistance to be sure, and 
who have enough property to 
make their business profitable. 
I believe and believe firmly that 
concentration on a workable 
list of names secured from 
among customers of all depart- 
ments of the bank, from 
answers to advertisements, and 
from catechizing the directors, 
officers, bond salesmen and em- 
ployees of the institution, will 
yield more business than an ex- 
tensive hit or miss list of the 
supposed rich cultivated less in- 
tensively. 

“When shall we sell it? Stead- 
ily, day in day out, the year 
*round. There are seasons when 
custodianships for travelers are 
more easily secured, or when a 
tough prospect becomes ap- 
proachable through his income 
tax dilemma, and so forth, but 
there is no time like the present 
to make a will. 

“Now we come to the real 
burden of the thing—how to sell 
it. Assuming that a thorough 
and well rounded effort is to be 
made to get new trust business, 
we will go after it through all 
the channels open to us: 

1. Newspaper advertising. 

2. Letters, circulars, booklets. 

3. Directors, officers, bond sales- 
men, employees. 

4. Trust solicitors. 

“There may be many reasons, 
there may be only one reason 
which will make a given man 
realize his need for our service. 
A person never buys a thing be- 
cause of lack of objections to 
having it but because of pos- 
itive reason for it. We do not 
know what particular reason 
will appeal to this man but we 
must find it if we are to make 
him a live prospect worth fol- 
low up development. 

“The procedure which will 
cover the more difficult cases 
will serve the easier ones, so let 
us take the man who feels he 
has no use for trust service, and 
try to find one reason which 
will appeal to him why he 
should have it. This prospect 
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has, we know, certain habitual 
certain prejudices, 
certain fixed ideas which contro] 
his attitude toward the main 
fundamentals of life, and jp 
fact toward everything in gen- 
eral. We do not know what 
they are, but as concerns our 
own business we can classify 
them broadly as follows: 


emotions, 


1. His notions about 
kinds of property. 

2. His notions about his bene- 
ficiaries. 

3. His notions about his own and 
his wife’s relations. 

4. His notions about human na- 
ture, as such. 

5. His notions about what con- 
stitutes life’s greatest values. 

6. His notions about taxes and 
legal considerations as related to 
trusts and executorships. 

7. His notions about wills, the 
laws of descent, trust companies, 
and cost of administration. 


Various 


“Now somewhere here is a 
notion, a prejudice, a viewpoint 
which may perhaps be bent and 
moulded to our purpose. How 
shall we put our finger on it; 
how shall we develop it 

“First in our newspaper ad- 
vertising if we give specific 
definite information rather than 
blanket statements; if we take 
up popular notions or questions, 
discuss particular _ situations, 
one at a time, we shall even- 
tually hit this man in his sen- 
spot. Here, I believe, 
we have an opportunity to 


sitive 


pound home one argument at 4 
time, and of the thousands of 
there will be a few 
notions and 
vitalized 


readers 
whose _ individual 
prejudices will be 
Thereafter—and I cannot em- 
phasize this point too strongly 
—those few will read our ad- 
vertisements about trust service 
with greater interest, some will 
go so far as to make inquiries 
or send for the leafilet or book- 
let mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. 

“A man will throw 
booklet after booklet on trust 
service with no more than a ¢cur- 
sory glance until something 
comes to him which touches 4 
responsive cord, and thereafter 


away 
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he will listen to messages more 
attentively. What a pity it is 
that the piece which appealed 
so particularly could not have 
heen sent first. 

“Here is an argument for 
basing direct mail upon the 
foundation of newspaper adver- 
tising. If through the low cost 
mass circulation of the press 
we can first touch a prospect, 
he will perhaps seek further en- 
lightenment in the follow up 
effort. 

“In the press then, we are 
moulding and crystallizing the 
thought, the notions and the 
prejudices of many people as 
they appertain to trust service. 
Some come in to us, some write 
in, many more are swayed, but 
not enough to disclose them- 
selves. We follow up with let- 
ters, leaflets, booklets. 

“We must simultaneously 
consider the matter of personal 

which may come 
coincident with, or 
following introduction of the 
subject by other means. This 
is a phase of new business get- 
ting which must be handled 
with infinite tact and which by 
«tual experience substantiates, 
for me at least, the belief that 
the average man takes action in 
the matter not because of our 


solicitation 
prior to, 


ready made reasons. 

automobile has 
heen sold in the opinion of the 
salesman, 


“Many an 
because of the ex- 
cellence of the engine, while the 
real reason was the appealing 
color of the paint job. 

“The solicitor often finds that 
' prospect receives him with a 
certain amount of reluctance 
and shrinks from discussing 
his intimate and personal af- 
virtual stranger. 
proper point of 
ind to find it quickly 
lean accomplishment. 
itor weaving into the 
with feelers out, prob- 

the various general 
notions, must be alert 
iny reaction, expres- 


fairs with a 
To find the 
contact 
is no 
The so} 
situatio 
ing lig) 
fields o 
to sens 


sion or gesture which will in- 
dicate along what line to pro- 
ceed, in which of the 
fields mentioned lies the pros- 
pect’s most vulnerable point. 

“To illustrate more fully the 
effect of capitalizing a pros- 
pect’s notions, I should like to 
give a few examples within my 
own experience. 

“Qne man whom one of our 
solicitors called on, stated that 
he had long since drawn his will 
leaving his property to his wife 
outright, believing her entirely 
capable of managing it. In the 
next few minutes it became ap- 
parent that his pet prejudices 
were his in-laws. This man is 
now revising his will naming us 
and providing that we pay the 
income to his wife for life and 
then to his children, all because 
of the suggestion that if his 
wife outlives both him and his 
children his property would un- 
doubtedly fall eventually to his 
wife’s relatives and not to his 
own. 

“Another man has a grudge 
against charities while his wife 
is something of a_ religious 
fanatic. By capitalizing this 
one fact, he induced to 
set up a trust in the fear that 
his wife would make large gifts 
to a church. 

“A very large trust came to 
us recently from a man who did 
not expect to create one when 
one of our vice-presidents ap- 
proached him. The man’s wife 
had been active manager of his 
affairs for many years since he 
had retired from business. Be- 
cause of her ability, which our 
vice-president also recognized, 
he felt entire confidence in leav- 
ing her his property. But his 
opinion radically changed when 
it was mentioned to him that 
upon the probate of his will, 
his widow’s name and an inven- 
tory of the property would go 
to a list of men who make a 
practice of victimizing such 
persons. He was entirely ig- 
norant, as are many other men, 


seven 


was 


that any such organized effort 
existed, and realized at once 
that his presence protected his 
wife even though she did not 
require his advice. 

“One man sets up a trust 
under his will because he thinks 
his wife incompetent, another 
for jealously of a second hus- 
band, a third to protect his wife 
from indulgence to the chil- 
dren, a fourth to provide 
against a daughter’s spend- 
thrift husband, a fifth to curb 
a son’s improvidence, and so it 
goes. 

“These illustrations, I hope, 
serve to show that the reason 
of greatest import in the logic 
of trust company knowledge 
and experience may be of no 
weight whatsoever in the scale 
of the prospect. He reads his 
scale rarely in the clear light 
of pure reason, but in a thou- 
sand shades of tone and color— 
blended hopes and fears, loves 
and hates, prejudices and van- 
ities. 

“And now procrastination is 
the final bunker to be negoti- 
ated in securing new trust busi- 
ness. To make a will and set 
up a trust requires time and a 
great deal of careful thought, 
and in the vigor of life there 
appears to be no very 
rush in contemplation of its 
end. His will is the document 
which disposes of everything a 
man has gained in a lifetime of 
toil. It is the most important 
one he will ever write. It re- 
quires reflection. His executor 
and trustee is the most impor- 
tant servant he will ever em- 
ploy. The selection merits 
deep consideration. Upon this 
basis he cannot be hurried. Be- 
sides it involves the dismal in- 
nuendos of death from which 
the mind instinctively turns. 

“So let me leave this thought 
with you. In advertising, in 
booklets, in solicitation, turn the 
prospect’s mind away from any 
contemplation of himself, and 
keep it squarely focused on his 


urgent 
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sympathetic manner 


our 66 years in business. 


you more about it 





“We have remarked a number of umes that we believed 
you a country banker's friend. You doubtless know 
past what we are talking about exactiy when we allude to 
those things going to make up a coun:ry banker's defin: 
tion of “friend.” It means, among other things, staying 
with him when coon is cheap, hay is molded and the 
cows go dry, and that the pitcher can go to the well again.” 


Tus is an epistle from the heart. It shows better 
than any words we might add that affiliations with 
this bank mean more than business routine treatment. 
Our customers are our friends as well as patrons, and 


within the confines of prudent banking we seek to 
treat these separate requirements ina personal and 


It is little wonder that many of our bank friends have 
been with us faithfully and continuously for most of 


This sort of satisfying Commerce treatment is offered 
to you. Write us, let us send a representative to tell 
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A St. Louis bank quotes, in the advertisement reproduced 
above, from an interesting letter received from one of its 
correspondents on the subject of the bank’s attitude toward 


the country banker. 


Note the very effective arrangement 


of the layout to which the three little pictures at the right 
lend an added touch of human interest. 


family and on his loved ones. 
Wills, executors and _ trustees 
do not affect the testator one 
whit, and on this basis, if not 
hurried, at least he can be rea- 
sonably stimulated to action. 

“I conclude that one way to 
successfully sell trust service is 
by detail methods, by exercising 
the imagination and applying 
the strange psychology of 
human nature to men and 
women who are quite content 
to do without us, but who will 
gladly use us when they find 
we can serve a private notion, a 
prejudice, an end however un- 
usual, which forms some atti- 


tude toward life, or controls 
some small emotion.” 
“Window Displays,” was the 
subject of an address delivered 
at the second day’s sessions by 
Stanley Boberg, advertising 
manager Woodlawn Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Mr. Boberg remarked that: 
“Someone has said that no win- 
dow is big enough to hold more 
than one idea, and that is true. 
Savings displays are probably 
more often used than any other 
form of display, and it is easy 
to make beautiful windows that 
stop the passers-by long enough 
to deliver a savings message. 
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Last fall we made use of the 
season in one of our windows. 
To the right was a section of 
hollow tree trunk showing a 
squirrel’s nest full of the win- 
ter supply of nuts with two 
stuffed squirrels in the act of 
laying by more acorns and nuts; 
to the left was an immense 
pumpkin and the background 
and floor of the case was sim- 


ply a mass of red autumn 
leaves and bittersweet. In the 
center was a card with the 


words ‘When the frost is on 
the pumpkin all nature saves. 
Open your account today.’ This 
simple display was one of the 
most successful we have had, 
to judge by the amount of 
comment that it elicited. 
“Getting down to other spe- 
cific displays that we have used 
effectively, I might mention now 
a display used to advertise 
the partial payment plan of 
buying bonds. This window 
made its appeal through the 
romantic and adventure-loving 
side of human nature. The 
background portrayed an old 
Spanish galleon or treasure- 
ship under full sail; the bottom 
of the window was covered with 
sand and partly buried in the 
sand was a treasure chest with 
an immense old key in its lock. 
A silk cord tied the key to sev- 
eral bond club cards in the 
center and on the right was 4 
card inscribed ‘Your Treasure 
Ship is not far away. Start a 
bond club and unlock your 
Treasure Chest of compound 
interest, etc.’ Just in front of 
the treasure were two 
old silver-mounted _flintlock 
pistols. The amount of interest 
shown in this display with those 
two old guns in the foreground, 
was astonishing. While seated 
in the restaurant across the 
street one noon, I watched the 
people as they stopped to look 
at the treasure ship, treasure 
chest, the curious key and guns, 
and above all to read the mes- 
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sage. A marked increase in the 
number of bond clubs started 
was the result of this display. 

“The artist’s work on that ex- 
hibit was a little more elaborate 
than usual but the total cost 
was exactly $30. However, 
the display immediately follow- 
ing made use of some of the 
same properties, so that we 
really got two displays without 
much additional expense. The 
chest and pistols were removed, 
leaving the sand and_back- 
ground in the window and a 
sign was tacked over the ship 
reading ‘Vacation days are 
over. Did you have a good 
time? Did you have enough 
money? Start saving now for 
your next vacation, etc., etc.’ 
Ihe scene had been transformed 
very simply from buried treas- 
ure on the beach to a deserted 
looking bathing beach with two 
small toy canoes turned over 
on the sand. So, you see, the 
art work incidental to one dis- 
play can sometimes be re- 
vamped to use at another time. 
Travelers check service always 
lends itself to attractive show 
windows for foreign scenes and 


vacation places of much pic- 
torial beauty can be _ incor- 
porated into the display. 

“I might mention a method 
we make use of to give an il- 
lusion of depth to the window 
as well as adding somewhat to 
its artistic merit. Instead of 
having a drape covering the 
whole back of the window, the 
drape only covers the right and 
left hand portions, leaving the 
center open. In the center we 
place scenic or decorative panels 
which pertain specifically or 
generally to the particular dis- 
play. For a time last winter 
one of these panels was painted 
to represent a leaded glass win- 
dow with snow falling through 
the blue night. The effect pro- 
duced was far more decorative 
than if the drape had covered 
the whole background. These 
panels also give atmosphere and 
character to the display. For 
spring a scenic panel of decora- 
tive trees and grass, done in 
broad poster style, harmonized 
with several displays. Later the 
panel was changed and a ship 
in mid-ocean with gulls flying 
about was the central note in a 
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window devoted to ‘Save now 
for your vacation.’ The use of 
the background panels is, of 
course, only a variation from 
the usual poster set in front of 
the background, but variety is 
what makes the layout of any 
advertising interesting. 

“Other panels we have used 
show the door to the safety de- 
posit vaults, used with safety 
deposit and storage vault ex- 
hibits, also sunset scenes with 
trees silhouetted against a rosy 
sky, used in connection with 
‘Save for Old Age’ displays. 

“We recently had a thirtieth 
anniversary celebration and I 
was so busy with other matters 
incidental to getting out the 
necessary advertising for that 
event that I resolved to enlist 
the aid of our employees in se- 
curing suitable ideas for the 
windows. A prize of $5 each 
for the winning suggestions was 
offered and nearly all seventy 
employees eagerly responded 
with their ideas. One of the 
winning displays was entitled, 
‘Evolution in Banking.’ It con- 
sisted of seven posters begin- 
ning with the Stone Age, ‘No 
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Money, No Banking;’ second in 
the series were shown the 
ancient traders and Egyptians, 
‘No Banking, crude money;’ 
third, a temple of ancient 
Greece, “Temples were treasure 
fourth, an old 
money lender or goldsmith of 
the middle ages, ‘Beginning of 
a credit system; fifth, “The 
First Savings Bank in Scotland, 
1810;’ sixth, “The First Bank in 
Woodlawn, 1894, The Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank; and 
last, a picture of our present 
bank building. In front of each 
poster, except that of the Stone 
Age, was a card on which was 
fastened an actual coin of each 
period, from the ancient Egyp- 
tian to the modern coins. 

“The interest of our em- 
ployees in the window contest 
Many 
able suggestions were received 
which will be produced later. 
One was quite humorous—it 
was suggested that a dollar bill 
be posted on a card with a 


store-houses ;’ 


was astonishing. valu- 


head, arms and legs painited 
around it so that it would look 
like a little person, and a pic- 
ture of the bank near by. This 
is to be done in cartoon style 
for the dollar is pleading ‘Save 
Me! Me! Not a _ bad 
idea, and we may use it some 


Save 


time. 

“Holidays, 
of interest, matters of 
munity pride, campaigns for 
charity, such as the Red Cross 
and Near East Relief are all 
given display space. 

“Ideas for window use can 
be found everywhere if one can 
but interpret them into window 
dimensions and visualize the re- 
sult. For instance, some months 
ago a lady called at my desk 
with a cardboard box that con- 
tained $40 in currency, the box 
and money both damaged by 
fire or intense heat. She ex- 
plained that her husband, who 
was a traveling man, had come 
home unexpectedly and in her 
hurry to prepare a nice dinner 


local happenings 


com- 


she forgot this money which 
she had secreted in the oven. 
Too late, she remembered but 
the box and money were only 
brittle and scorched ash al- 
though the denominations were 
still distinguishable. We for- 
warded the burnt money to 
Washington and secured a re- 
fund, but as soon as it was 
mailed the thought came ‘why 
was I so quick in sending it 
away.’ We could have made the 
refund ourselves and used the 
burnt money in a window dis- 
play with the caption ‘Don’t 
do your banking in an oven! 
Then when we were through 
with the display we could get 
the refund from Washington. 
By being on the alert, you see, 
good displays can be evolved 
from events that occur in the 
ordinary run of banking busi- 
ness. 

“If you are planning to build 
new bank buildings, urge your 
architects to incorporate in the 
design at least two good display 
cases or windows so that this 
valuable means of forming a 
friendly contact with the public 
is not overlooked.” 

At the closing day’s session, 
Frank J. Campbell, advertising 
manager of the First National 
Bank in Detroit, speaking on 
the subject of “Publicity and 
New Business Effort Connected 
with the Opening of a New 
Bank or Branch,” said: 

“In advertising the moving of 
the First National Bank in De- 
troit to its new home we 
had an_ $8,000,000 _ building 
investment to put on a pay- 
ing basis as well as a bank to 
advertise. Simplicity of style 
was determined upon. From 
the bank standpoint it must not 
be over the heads of the masses, 
and still it must be made to 
appeal to those who might de- 
sire to rent some of the 365,- 
000 square feet of high class of- 
fice space which we had to of- 
fer. We, therefore, proceeded 
to create ‘atmosphere’ and to 
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make people want to get into it, 

“Our opening was set for a 
Friday night, before the bank 
itself moved. In this way we 
were able to let the people roam 
at will from the twenty-fifth 
story roof to the bottom of the 
third sub-basement, through the 
cash vaults and all. 

*4'o tell them, we put 90 per 
cent. of our effort in newspaper 
advertising. At that time there 
were four leading dailies. Their 
combined cost was $11.35 per 
column inch. Their combined 
circulation was one paper to 
every two and one-half people 
in the city. (The state circula- 
tion was considered as being 
thrown in for good measure.) 
Getting our story across to the 
public was therefore purely a 
matter of display and copy. We 
knew of no other method where- 
by we could reach as many 
people, as often, for the same 
amount of money. 

“The advertising for the week 
preceding the opening was 


scheduled in the _ following 


order: 
Inches 
Sunday—oOne full page 168 
Tuesday—Four columns x 15 
inches . ; 60 
Wednesday—Five columns x 
18 inches ome 90 
Thursday—Six columns x 20 
inches . wie oe 20 
Friday—One full page ' 168 
Sunday—Three columns x 15 
inches ... 45 


Monday—5 columns x 20 ins.....100 


“On Thursday evening pre- 
ceding the opening we gave 4 
dinner in our private dining 
room to the Detroit newspaper 
men, inviting the publishers, 
business managers, city editors 
and advertising managers 

“At each plate was an ad- 
vance copy of a booklet which 
was to be given away the fol- 
lowing evening. It told of the 
organization. It was bound in 
imitation leather and imprinted 
in gold with the guest’s name, 
thus serving as a place card. 
With it was another booklet 
giving technical facts about the 
building, its material, construc 
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tion, etc. These booklets sup- 
plied the editors with the data 
for the write-ups which they 
gave us during the next few 
days. After a few short 
speeches, an inspection of the 
building was made. 

“The booklet referred to 
above was of a _ convenient 
pocket size consisting of twenty 
pages, four by six inches, print- 
ed in twelve point type and 
bound in flexible leather covers. 
Twenty-five thousand of these 
booklets were purchased at 18 
cents each. ‘They were the only 
thing handed out to the public. 

“On Friday afternoon at 3 
o'clock a private reception and 
inspection tour was held for the 
benefit of distinguished people. 
Some 3000 attended. 

“The public reception opened 
at 7 o'clock p. m. and continued 
until 10 p. m. <A copy of 
the booklet referred to above 
was placed in the hand of each 
as they entered the main bank- 
ing floor. Newspaper men esti- 
mated this attendance at from 
twenty to thirty thousand. 

“Monday was the bank open- 
ing day with loads of beautiful 
floral tributes from friends. 

“On this day, again thousands 
of people visited the bank. This 
was good for more columns of 
publicity in the papers.” 

On the subject of the pub- 
licity on the occasion of the 
opening of new branches, Mr. 
Campbell said: 

“During the past year our 
bank has opened six community 
branches. The newest one, 
which opened last week, will 
serve as an illustration. In it 
li7 accounts were opened the 
first day, although it is located 
in an ordinary foreign section. 
We have practically standard- 
ized on our method of publicity 


for these branches. Here, no 
newspaper publicity is used— 
not even in the foreign language 
paper 

“Definite districts from which 
we expect business around a 


certain community bank are 
carefully surveyed and_ the 
number of residences and busi- 
ness places ascertained. Large 
circulars twelve inches wide by 
eighteen and one-half inches 
high printed on enamel paper in 
three brilliant colors and folded 
to a size four by nine and one- 
quarter inches are distributed 
to very house and place of busi- 
ness in the district. These cir- 
culars carry large cuts of thé 
branch, the main bank, etc. One 
is distributed at the time of 
the opening; the second with a 
large picture of the branch 
manager, serving as a personal 
introduction to that individual, 
goes ten days later and_ the 
third tie-up of the branch, 
backed by the big main office, 
twenty days later. 

“We have found this highly 
colored pictorial publicity, with 
sections printed in the foreign 
language of the neighborhood, 
to be most effective in its ap- 
Window display and 
displays in 
branches are also used. 

“During spare hours as much 
personal work as possible is 
done by the branch manager in 
making the acquaintance of 


peal. 


lobby various 


those in his district. Branch 
managers also take an active 
part in community affairs, 


especially church bazaars, etc.” 
Mr. Campbell said in closing: 
“As to the effectiveness of 
these forms of publicity, you 
can best judge by results. Our 
building which was supposed to 
be ‘On the wrong side of Wood- 
ward avenue’ was a year after 
the opening 93 per cent. rented 
—90 per cent. is considered by 
building managers as being full. 
Ninety-eight per cent. of the 
tenants have renewed their 
leases as they have expired. 
“Our traffic count in Septem- 
ber showed 16,331 people daily 
passing through our lobby from 
8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
“This in view of the fact that 
other office buildings still have 
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considerable vacant space, indi- 
cates that we succeeded in 
creating ‘atmosphere’ with 
which people like to be sur- 
rounded. 

“In two years after moving, 
business in the Central Savings 
Bank has doubled. Active sav- 
ings depositors went from 32,- 
528 to 66,562 with an increase 
in deposits of from $12,052,754 
to $23,468,516. A branch opened 
in March of this year has 
reached the peak of nearly 
$400,000 in deposits, and this in 
a neighborhood where there are 
four other old _ established 
branch banks. 

“If you were to ask me how 
we would change this program 
if we had it to do over again, 
I think I would answer that it 
would be changed but little. 

“It is the general opinion of 
our officers that to eliminate the 
old gift idea in bank advertis- 
ing, to exploit the institution as 
a live organization which does 
things and to make the public 
feel at home in the building is 
good bank opening publicity.” 

R. D. Mathias, advertising 
manager of the Depositors 
State Bank of Chicago spoke at 
the closing session on the same 
subject discussed by Mr. Camp- 
bell, choosing as the title of his 
paper “Publicity and New 
Business Effort Attendant upon 
the Opening of a New Bank 
Building.” Mr. Mathias said: 

“During the preparation of the 
entire campaign, we constantly 
kept before us just what we 
wanted to accomplish. 

“First, we wanted everyone in 
our district to know that we 
had moved; second, we wanted 
as many as possible to attend 
our opening; third, we wanted 
them to start an account and 
rent a safety deposit box. That 
was our slogan: ‘Start an ac- 
count and rent a box on open- 
ing day.’ 

“We felt that better results 
would be obtained if we concen- 
trated on these three points, 
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rather than if we talked of in- 
vestments, service, directors 
and the many other subjects 
with which the bank advertiser 
is so familiar. 

“T have chosen to discuss our 
advertising efforts in the order 
of their use. The first might 
be termed preliminary. 

“Three months before the 
opening of the bank, and two 
months before a definite date 
could be set, we had printed in 
one color 15,000 plain three by 
five inch cards announcing 
that at a near date the bank 
would move to its quarters at 
the new address. ‘These cards 
were inserted in every cus- 
tomer’s statement, in every 
savings account transaction and 
in every piece of mail that left 
the bank, whether it was regu- 


lar correspondence or advertis- 
ing matter. Our purpose was 
to firmly create the impression 
that we were going to soon 
move. We felt that each time 
a customer heard of our re- 
moval it caused some comment 
and helped to prepare for the 
day when we would announce a 
definite date. 

“The cost for 15,000 of these 
cards was $40. 

- “Next, we employed a good 
artist to make four line or pen 
and ink drawings, which we 
used in all printed matter; one 
each of the exterior of the bank, 
safe deposits vaults, savings de- 
partment and the entrance to 
the banking lobby. I do not be- 
lieve that you can lay too much 
stress upon the advisability of 
securing good art work in the 








bands.” 








As a Widow 
How Would You 
Invest $10,000? 


Most wives do not have the 
experience to invest and 
manage a large sum of money. 


That’s why it is so important 
that husbands should make wills 
and name competent executors. 


We're glad to give wives inter. 
esting information on this sub- 
ject so important to them, that 
they may talk it over with hus- 
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preparation of a campaign like 
this, for it is here that you pre- 
pare the basis for future adver- 
tising material. These draw. 
ings cost, in our case, $100 for 
the exterior and $30 each for 
the smaller interior sketches, 
Zines and electros of various 
sizes cost $50; a total of $240. 

“We then prepared our news- 
paper campaign. Being a neigh- 
borhood bank, it was decided 
that the metropolitan news- 
papers of Chicago were out of 
the question as the waste cir- 
culation made the rates pro- 
hibitive. Therefore, we con- 
fined ourselves to community 
newspapers and to foreign lan- 
guage publications. Rate for 
space averaged about 7 cents 
per line. The first newspaper 
advertisement ran fifteen days 
before the opening date. It oc- 
cupied 120 lines on_ three 
columns and carried a cut of 
the new building. The copy 
urged people to watch for the 
date of the grand opening and 
to be sure to come. Ten days 
before the opening, we inserted 
a 400-line announcement of the 
opening date and repeated the 
cut of the new building. Five 
days before the opening, the 
press carried a_ three-column 
by 150-line advertisement, tell- 
ing the public to ‘Come Satur- 
day,’ the opening date, and the 
day before an insertion four 
columns by 150 lines, reading 
‘Come tomorrow.’ In the last 
advertisement we used a cut of 
the lobby and we continuelly 
invited the public to ‘Start an 
account and rent a box on open- 
ing day.’ 

“Next, we printed 30,000 
two-color, two-fold broadsides, 
which were distributed to every 
home within a radius of two 
miles of the bank. On the out- 
side cover we used an unidenti- 
fied reproduction of the en 
trance to the new building, be- 
neath which was the teaser copy 
‘Now on the Corner.” On the 
first inside page was a large cut 
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of the building itself, with 
simple twenty word copy, giv- 
ing the bank’s name, location 
and an invitation to the reader 
to visit the bank on opening. 
On the center spread we ar- 
ranged a picture of the bank’s 
savings department and one of 
the vaults, with short copy im- 
pressing the date and urging 
the reader to start an account 
and rent a box on opening day. 
These broadsides were distrib- 
uted from house to house the 
day before the opening. They 
also may be used as a 1 cent 
mailing piece. The cost (ex- 
clusive of art work and en- 


graving) $380 or about 114 
cents each. The cost of dis- 
tribution was $126 or $4.20 per 
thousand. 

“The formal invitations were 
lithographed with a_ reproduc- 
tion of the building and a sim- 
ple invitation. These were 
mailed to our commercial cus- 
tomers, a selected number of 
our savings depositors and vari- 
ous lists. Officers, directors and 
employees were given a blank, 
upon which they were asked to 
submit names of friends to 
whom they would like to send 
an invitation. <A _ letter was 
sent to each stockholder of the 
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bank, enclosing a blank, upon 
which they were askeded to list 
names of friends who should be 
customers of the bank. The 
names of 500 prospects were se- 
cured in this way. We then sent 
to each one of these prospects a 
letter over the signature of our 
president, stating that at the 
request of Mr. Stockholder we 
were extending a personal invi- 
tation to the opening and assur- 
ing them that a formal an- 
nouncement would go forward 
soon. 

“All lists were put on three 
by five inch cards and filed 
alphabetically into one large 
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ON’T WORRY about the effects of the election on OU 
business. Thirty-one presidential elections have come 
and gone and the United States is still forging ahead. 
The farmer is a conservative and, as a class, can be 
depended upon to uphold what is best for the country. 
Higher agricultural prices have eliminated many of the 
farmer’s troubles, thus helping both the political situation 
and business in general. 
Broad fields of purchasing in sections that have been 
compelled to strictly economize for several years will now 
be opened and this will reflect increased business all along 
the line. 
Keep down costs as much as possible, go after the 
business and don’t neglect the Philadelphia field. 
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An Interesting and Varied 
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CUBA TODAY 
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ve reproduction of a part of the front page of a recent number of “The Corn Exchange,” 


gan of the Corn Exchange 


National Bank of Philadelphia, features a brief personal 


on a very timely topic from the pen of the president of that institution, Charles 8. 
Mr. Calwell not only directs his bank’s advertising, but is the active “‘copy chief’ of the 


ng department. 


He is quoted as saying: 
say concerning a specific thing or condition,” 


“We advertise only when we have something 
and he 


practices what he preaches. 
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Oldest in the Northwest 
‘WASHINGTON AT THIRD 


———— 


An advertisement addressed to 
housewives, published by a Port- 
land, Ore., bank, and enumerating 
and outlining some of the advan- 
tages of settling household ac- 
counts by check. 





list so as to avoid duplication. 
Thirty-five hundred invitations 
cost $190. Stamps and address- 
ing $80. 

“Ten days before the date 
set for the opening, we placed 
a large twenty by twelve poster 


a I RI I IR 


card in every factory and store 
where we could gain access, and 
throughout the new and old 
buildings. These cards were 
printed in two colors and car- 
ried the old story of ‘Start an 
account and rent a box on 
opening day.’ You will note 
that no announcement of the 
date was made until ten days 
before the opening. 

“The subject of favors or re- 
membrance souvenirs was the 
source of a great amount of 
worry to us, for as you know 
there is a wide variation of 
opinion on this question. I 
know of large institutions who 
give favors frequently and I 
know of small ones who never 
do. This question you will have 
to decide in accordance with 
surrounding conditions. In our 
case, we found that a great 
many of our people expected a 
remembrance, and we decided 
to provide them. Just what we 
gave to our visitors, I do not 
believe will interest you; it is 
how we made the most of this 
seeming necessity. 
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“On opening day, all officers 
and as many directors and 
stockholders as it was possible 
to secure, were on the lobby 
floor to greet the incoming visi- 
tors. All extra emplovees, after 
having been schooled in the 
quickest and most courteous 
way to open a savings account, 
were stationed at desks or ip 
extra cages ready to open new 
accounts. 

“Favors were provided on the 
mezzanine floor, where our in- 
vestment department is located, 
and before a visitor could se- 
cure a remembrance he was re- 
quired to ask one of the of- 
ficials in the main lobby for a 
card bearing the necessary 
authority. This meant that we 
had an opportunity to ask 
everyone about opening a new 
account, though the remem- 
brance was not made an incen- 
tive. The card, which was pre- 
sented on the mezzanine, bore 
the name and address of the 
visitor, together with the in- 
formation as to whether or not 
he had an account. Thus, you 
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A group from a series run 








by a Mobile, Ala., bank on the 
industries of Mobile 


development, resources and 
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MEMBER FEOCERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





We Invite Your Checking 
Account 
With experience over many years in safeguarding the savings 


of a large number of persons in this community our banking 
service has been broadened to include checking and commer 
cal 





Fletcher 
SHadbings and Crust Companp 








COMMERCIAL 
BANKING 


Is a Principal Function 
of This Bank 
COMMERCIAL banking sone of the pon 

of the Fletcher Savings and Trust Company. @ mem. 


bet of the Federal Reserve System It invites the business of 
pd bersiness concerns. 
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Savings one Trust Companp 
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A group from a series in which attention is confined to straight discussion of facilities offered, 


with attention centered on commercial checking accounts. 


see, we have a mailing list of 
prospects who have been in our 
bank and are more or less ob- 
ligated to us. I might add that 
no mention was made of sou- 
our advertisement, 
as we did not care 
for a crowd who were looking 
for ‘something for nothing.’ Six 
thousand favors at 13 cents 


cost STSO 


venirs in 
inasmuch 


“Now, a few words as to re- 
sults and I am finished. In 
twelve we entertained 
13,859 visitors. This is an actual 
count, secured by men stationed 
at the entrance with counting 
machines. is more sat- 
isfaction in knowing absolutely 
than in estimating. During the 
crowded period more than 2100 
persons passed through the 
one half hour, and 
went away unable to 


hours, 


There 


doors in 
many 
get in. 

“Over S00 new accounts were 
opened, which included twenty 
safe deposit boxes, 120 savings 


clubs, with an average initial 
deposit of $2 and 635 savings 
accounts, averaging $35 each. 
These ings accounts now 


average “85 and only 15 per 
cent. have 
tire expr 


The en- 
amounted to 


een closed. 
liture 





$2567, making each new = ac- 
count cost about $3. 
“Considered on the 
new business alone, our opening 
paid for itself. However, our 
benefits did not stop then, as 
for months afterward we were 
able to trace new accounts to 
our opening day 
campaign, and we firmly believe 
that the majority of people liv- 
ing in our district know that we 


basis of 


advertising 


are occupying a new banking 
home.” 

Other speakers at the ses- 
sions, and their subjects, were: 
R. E. Hotze, Jr., assistant 
cashier of the Planters National 
Bank of Richmond, whose 
speech on “Outdoor Advertis- 
ing” was followed by a discus- 
sion from the floor; Dr. Daniel 
Starch, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, and author of 
“Principles of Advertising,” 
who spoke on “Critical Impres- 
sions of Advertising I Have Ob- 
served;” “Selling the Customer 
More than One Service of the 
Bank,” a presentation of effec- 
tive methods of getting the most 
business out of present custom- 
ers, by Kenneth A. Bourne, Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore, whose 


Run by an Indianapolis bank. 


talk was followed by a discus- 
sion from the floor; “Reflec- 
tions on Advertising from an 
Investment Banker,” by Robert 
Stevenson, Stevenson, Perry, 
Stacy & Co., Chicago; “Future 
Financial Advertising,” by De- 
Witt Carter, Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; “Window Dis- 
plays,” by Merrill J. Campbell, 
Buffalo Trust Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; “Mass Distribution 
of House to House Distribution 
of Literature, Its Relative Ef- 
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An advertisement of the architec- 
tural type with the copy set in 
on the illustration which repro- 
duces the bank’s building and sur- 
roundings in such a way as to 
stamp them in the mind of the 
reader. Run by a Boston bank. 
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fectiveness Compared with Richmond; and C. L. Jernberg, National Bank of Bluefield, 
Mailing Lists, Cost, Time and West Side Trust and Savings West Va., on the subjects of 
Labor Considered,” by P. C. Bank of Chicago. First prize for “How Best to Secure Leads to 
Rehrauer, advertising manager, the worst advertising “flivver” New Commercial Accounts, and 
Union National Bank, Houston, was awarded by popular vote How to Follow Them Through;” 
Texas., followed by a discussion to Willard C. Wheeler of G. L. and “Is It Profitable to Treat 
led by B. W. Griffin, advertis- Miller & Co., New York, with With Literature Checking Ac- 
ing manager of the Gotham Gaylord S. Morse of the State counts Having Non-sustaining 
National Bank of New York; Bank of Chicago a close second. Balances?” At the “invest- 


“Business Development Meth- The second series of four- ment” table, W. E. Brockman 
ods for Outlying Banks,” by minute talks was on the subject led the discussion on: “How to = 
J. R. Giessenbier, Lafayette- of: “A Successful New Business Determine the Advertising — 


South Side Bank of St. Louis; or Advertising Plan I Have Budget for An _ Investment 
“The Foreign Depositor,’ by Used.” Speakers on this sub- House;” and “Sources for Ob- 
J. J. Quinn, Perth Amboy, N. ject were: H. H. Johnson, At- taining Leads for the Invest- 
J.; “Thinking of Tomorrow,” lanta and Lowry National ment Department.” At the 
an investment film presented by Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Burr E. “trust” table, I. I. Sperling of 
E. Paul Young, Illinois Power Lee, Second Ward Savings the Cleveland Trust Company 
& Light Corporation of Chi- Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss led the discussion on: “How 
cago; and “A Great Public Hope Mabry, Lynchburg Na-_ to Co-operate with Attorneys to 
Servant Owned by the People,” tional Bank, Lynchburg, Va., Best Advantage;” and “Person- 
an investment film presented by Ralph Meeks, Fourth National al Solicitation of Trust Busi- 
J. F. Gardiner, H. M. Byllesby Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Ethel _ ness.” 


& Co., Chicago. Shafer, Buckeye Commercial & 
In addition to the speakers and Savings Bank, Findlay, 
and speeches already noted two Ohio; Allen T. Smith, Indus- Headlines 
series of four-minute talks were trial Savings Bank, Flint, More bank advertisements 


given at the sessions of the con- Mich.; Harry Williams, Com- ij) be read when they appear 
vention. The first of these was mercial National Bank, Youngs- with headlines that recognize 
on the subject of “An Advertis- town, Ohio; and A. S. Hel- the reading habits of the pub- 
ing (or New Business) Project quist, Liberty Trust and Sav- jie There are certain limits 
Used by Our Bank (or Invest- ings Bank, Chicago. within which a bank advertise- 
ment House) Which Proved to At the four round table dis- ment can be prepared so that 
Be a Failure.” Talks were made cussions at luncheon in four its headline will preserve a de- 
on this subject by Gaylord S. separate rooms the “Savings” gree of dignity and conserva- 
Morse, State Bank of Chicago; table was led by Paul L. Har- _ tism, and at the same time be 
Kline L. Roberts, Citizens Trust desty in a discussion of the fol- attractive to the reader by 
and Savings Bank, Columbus, lowing subjects: “The Club presenting the message in the 
Ohio; Willard C. Wheeler, G. Idea in Savings Development;” way that is interesting, tempt- 
L. Miller & Co. New York; “Special Purpose Clubs;” and_ ing and readable. To be read 
Dudley Winston, Louisville Na- “Industrial Savings Plans.” At your advertisements must have 
tional Bank, Louisville, Ky.; the “commercial banking” headlines with enough “news” 
Jesse F. Wood, State and City table the discussion was led by interest to stay the eye— 
Bank and Trust Company of R. B. Parrish of the Bluefield Harry B. Winsor. 








Bank Advertising Exchange 


The Bank Advertising Exchange which was formerly printed each month as a part of 
BANKING Pusticrty is now printed separately—except new names or other changes which 
are printed each month as they occur. A copy of the Bank Advertising Exchange will be 
sent to any subscriber upon request. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


330 Chestnut Street 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
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A Century of Service 
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Outstanding foreign service 


ERE ARE a few of the ex- 
ceptional foreign services 
we offerto correspondent banks: 


The ETC Letter of Credit 
with the name of your bank and 
your city imprinted. This credit 
is known and honored every- 
where. It will entitle your cus- 
tomers to the courtesies of our 
two London Offices as well as to 
the services of the Travel Bureau 
maintained by our Paris Office. 


Our Import Letter of Credit 
is being used in increasing num- 
bers by exporters and importers 
to expedite transactions with for- 


eign merchants and manufactur- 
ers. It will help your customers 
secure the acceptance of advance 
orders by automatically assuring 
the foreign merchants of pay- 
ments on shipments. 

Our 11,500 correspondents 
are in close contact with business 
andcreditconditionseverywhere. 
Through our Cable Department, 
one of the largest and most efh- 
cient maintained by any bank, we 
can enable your customers to be 
but minutes away from the princi- 
pal markets of the world. Write 
to our foreign department for 
particulars. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
Mexico Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


37 WALL STREET 


IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS OF FICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


Total Resources over $425,000,000 
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The American Investor—Through 
European Eyes 


By Paul Einzig 


Doctor of Political and Economic Sciences, University of Paris; 
Foreign Editor of “‘The Financial News’’ (London) 


HENEVER a European author 
W writes on American economic 

problems his American readers 
are always on guard; and, let us admit, 
not without reason. For in nine cases 
out of ten their articles—whether deal- 
ing with the American gold stock, or 
with the Federal Reserve System, with 
the Fordney tariff, or the agrarian sit- 
uation, with silver production, or the 
American investment policy—arrive at 
the same conclusion, which is that the 
salvation of the United States lies in the 
cancellation of her claims on European 
governments. This, in itself, would not 
have been a sufficient reason to give rise 
to the distrust of the American public. 
After all, it is only natural that Euro- 
pean authors should support European 
interests; in fact, Americans would re- 
gard it as a lack of sincerity on our part 
if we were to attempt to conceal our 
ardent desire for the cancellation of 
inter-Allied debts. What they cannot 
forgive to many of our contemporaries 
is the way of reasoning they use in 
support of their conclusion, which in 
many cases reflects on the intelligence of 
their readers. 

To take only one example: It has be- 
come the habit of European economists 
and journalists to pity the “unfortu- 
nate’ United States for the “tremendous 
losses she is suffering on account of her 
idle gold reserve,’ and to warn her 
about the “disastrous” consequences of 
its further increase in case the European 
debts should be repaid. At the same 
time, there is hardly any among these 
kind sympathizers whose secret wish 
would not be that their country could 
be in the “unfortunate” position of 
losing huge amounts of interest on an 
excessive gold supply. The usual con- 





clusion of these self-appointed advisers 
of the United States is that the only 
way to avoid such losses of interest is to 
abandon voluntarily the capital through 
the cancellation of inter-Allied debts. 
Some of them even go so far as to 
prophesy that within a number of years 
the gold stock of the United States will 
be worth less than scrap-iron. It is 
needless to say that similar arguments, 
whether put forward openly or hidden 
between the lines, can only have one 
effect, which is to weaken the case for 
debt cancellation before American pub- 
lic opinion. 

It is therefore not superfluous to re- 
assure the readers of the present article 
at this stage not to suspect in it any 
open or hidden propaganda whatever 
in relation to the problem of inter-Allied 
debts. The best attitude on the part 
of Europeans toward this delicate prob- 
lem, when addressing the American 
public, is, in the author’s view, to leave 
it severely alone, at least until the 
American public has got over their jus- 
tified dismay provoked by the immense 
quantity of sophisms dispatched to them 
from this side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The present article does not propose 
to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of 
the cancellation of inter-Allied debts, 
but as it has to take notice of their 
existence owing to the connection of this 
problem with that of external invest- 
ment, it is assumed that they will not 
be cancelled. 


INVESTORS’ INDIVIDUAL INTEREST 


Our purpose is to consider whether 
it is to the interest of the American 
investor individually, and to the United 
States as a whole, to acquire European 
securities. From the point of view of 
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the individual investor, the problem is 
very simple. If the European invest- 
ments promise a higher yield, in rela- 
tion to the extent of their security, than 
either home investments or foreign non- 
European ones, there is no individual 
reason why American capitalists should 
not give preference to the former. ‘The 
only question is whether European bor- 
rowers are able to pay such high rates 
of interest or dividends as to compen- 
sate American lenders for the supple- 
mentary risk of unsettled political and 
economic conditions. 

In 1913 investment in a first-class 
coal enterprise in the United States or 
in the Ruhr district represented ap- 
proximately the same extent of risk, as 
there was an equal chance for trade 
depression, strikes, disasters, and other 
similar events which tend to reduce the 
yield and the capital value of coal 
shares or debentures. On the other 
hand, in 1923, the investment in Ruhr 
mines represented, over and above the 
normal risk, heavy extraordinary risk 
created by the political and economic 
ecuditions prevailing there. Thus while 
in 1913 a slight excess of the yield of 
German coal stocks over that of Ameri- 
car coal stocks would have been suf- 
ficient to induce American investors to 
choose the former, in 1923 it would have 
been necessary, in order to secure the 
success of an issue of’ Ruhr coal de- 
bentures in New York, to offer an in- 
comparably higher rate of interest than 
that of the debentures of an American 
coal mine, so as to afford a compensa- 
tion to American capitalists for the ele- 
ment of uncertainty which made the ac- 
quisition of Ruhr securities undesirable. 
In most cases even the highest rate 


Which the borrower could afford to pay 
would have been far from sufficient to 
be r-garded as an adequate compensa- 
tion for the supplementary risk. 
!'.wever, the political and economic 
cha: ses which have taken place in 
Ei during the last few months have 
lar contributed to reduce the addi- 
tic risk of European investments. 


T! ssibility of an international con- 
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flict is incomparably smaller than it was 
a year ago, and is likely to decline in the 
near future. At the same time the extra- 
ordinary risk of financial chaos and cur- 
rency depreciation is only a fraction of 
what it was twelve months ago. Infla- 
tion has stopped in every country of 
Europe, and most of them are approach- 
ing budgetary equilibrium. Undoubted- 
ly, it will take some time until the 
American public has fully realized the 
changes, and until their confidence in 
the genuine and lasting character of the 
improvement has become established. In 
the meantime they will still expect a 
supplementary yield on European se- 
curities as compared with the corres- 
ponding class of home securities; but 
this addition is already much smaller 
than was before, and is expected to de- 
cline in proportion to the growth of 
confidence respecting European recon- 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA (LIMITED) 


Head Office: 15 — STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Capital Authorized . ° ; . « - $15,000,000 (£3,000,000) 
Capital Subscribed . . ; . . . . 9,000,000 (£1,800,000) 
Capital Paid-up ‘ ‘ ° 5,250,000 (£1,050, 000) 


Reserve Fund nae Undivided Profits . . 
BANKERS:-—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 


Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Japan 
Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 


The Bank buys and sells Bills of Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes and transacts 
Banking and Agency Business in connec tion w ith the East on terms to be had on application. 

Fixed Deposit rates qnoted on application. 

On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provide. interest for 
half year amounts to £1. 


£1,407,811 





NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 WALL STREET 
































struction and stability. It is no longer unlike Europeans—can have, financially = 
impossible for European borrowers to speaking, as much mystery, romance, 
issue loans in the United States at a and adventure as they like when they = 
rate of interest within their capacity to are investing at home, so that there is 
pay, as is shown by the success of some no need for them to go abroad to satisfy Eure 
of the European issues floated recently their desire—if any—for these attrac- each 
in New York. tions. whet 
There is consequently no need to be- try 
“ROMANCE OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT” lieve that this consideration, which re- for . 
— sulted in the acquisition of big amounts be a 
Investors of the United States, as of bad investments particularly in the stan 
well as those of other lending countries, ose of France, will play any note- desis 
are often accused of being inclined RP ces part in the attitude of the with 
give unreasonable preference ” fescign American investing public toward Euro- inter 
securities over home securities, owing to pean investments. Nor is it to be ex- view 
® peculiar kind of attraction represent- pected that sentimental considerations, restr 
ed by the “mystery, rene and od- such as, for instance, ‘“‘the New World’s desir 
waniens of Senclye fameetnnent. ” wad gratitude toward the Old World,” will Unit 
qoee Gin ae me sorts year issue 18 influence the American investor’s choice, limit 
Cingpelating, Se agen erga 1S lm in any case not to a greater extent than come 
mediately accused besides of being en- slit tn temienlinn tee opposite imme 
slaved to the power of the eternal scape- trend stimulated by excessive nationel- regat 
goat called international Roane, sae ism and isolationism. All we hope is TI 
of being under the speil of this inex- ct Ailes tects wih emit tages 
plicable attraction. “Investors _are European securities in so far as they expo 
anxious,” it is said on ae occasions, are favorable to their own individual and 1 
“to acquire securities of exotic countries interest as well as to that of their cour- gold 
about which they do not know anything try. That would amply satisfy Europe's Bion 
beyond their name, and where their acai as etalon capital. are | 
capital is completely out of their con- capit 
trol, but they are reluctant to subscribe PRIVATE V. PUBLIC INTEREST inves 
the issue of the local gas works which pene 
they know since their childhood, and This is the point where the first part Th 
which they pass by every day.” Inthe of our inquiry (as to whether it is to pose 
author’s view, this accusation holds the individual interest of American im ines 
good regarding British and especially vestors to acquire European securities) elt 
French investors to a much greater ex- and its second part (as to whether it is aie 
tent than regarding American investors, to the interest of the United States that for h 
for the simple reason that Americans— __ its citizens should make investments m 
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Europe) come into close contact with 
each other. It may well be asked 
whether it is to the interest of the coun- 
try to satisfy every European demand 
for American capital which appears to 
be a sound business proposition from the 
standpoint of investors, or whether it is 
desirable to decline some of the demands 
without regard to the investors’ private 
interests. From a theoretical point of 
view, a situation may arise when the 
restriction of foreign borrowing becomes 
desirable. In the conerete case of the 
United States in 1924, however, the 
limit beyond which lending abroad be- 
comes disadvantageous is at such an 
immense distance that it may safely be 
regarded as practically non-existing. 

The arguments concerning the advan- 
tages for the United States to re- 
export the gold acquired since 1914, 
and to prevent a further increase of the 
gold stock through granting loans to 
Europe to a greater extent than hitherto 
are too well known to necessitate re- 
capitulation. The problem of American 
investment abroad can, however, be ap- 
proached from another angle. 

The main argument of those who op- 
pose lending abroad even if the foreign 
investment is desirable from a business 
point of view is that, when investing 
abroad, the amount of capital available 
for home investment is reduced. If this 
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view were correct, the supply of capital 
of the United States would have been 
exhausted by now, considering the un- 
precedented amount she has lent to 
foreign countries since 1914. Yet in 
reality the amount of capital available 
in the United States for both home and 
foreign investment is at present substan- 
tially higher than it was ten years ago, 
and the amount of savings placed in 
capital investment at home has never 
been so high as during the period while 
the country was investing simultaneous- 
ly huge amounts abroad. Thus some- 
thing must be wrong with the argument 
put forward by the opponents of exter- 
nal investment. As a matter of fact 
they appear to have overlooked the 
following points: 

(1) The amount invested abroad 
originates through the creation of a 
surplus of visible and invisible exports 
over visible and invisible imports. 

(2) The transfer of funds to foreign 
countries does not take place, as a rule, 
on the occasion when they obtain a loan, 
but at the moment when the lending 
country’s exports (in the broadest sense 
of the term) exceed its imports. All 
that the granting of a loan by the 
United States to a foreign country, or 
the acquisition by Americans of foreign 
securities does is to consolidate the 
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floating debt which foreign countries able amount of American capital had for 
owe to the United States. been placed in foreign countries, not- An 
(8) If the countries which absorb the withstanding the trade deficit. Yet this ind, 
export surplus of the United States amount was offset by the influx of a teen 
cannot or will not export any gold, and corresponding amount of foreign capi- oe 
the United States will not purchase cap-_ tal, in addition to the amount invested over 
ital goods from them, the capital created in the United States owing to the excess the 
by the excess of exports over imports of her imports. The net foreign in- gre: 
cannot be transferred to the United vestment balance of a country, which is ieee 
States. -Its amount is necessarily and the difference between foreign capital debi 
automatically invested abroad, whether invested in the country and _ national the 
the exporting country likes it or whether capital invested abroad, depends upon on 
it does not. the balance of trade. But for the huge T 
(4) The net export of capital cannot export surplus of the United States Let 
possibly exceed the amount of trade sur- since 1914, she would not have been able that 
plus available for the purpose. Thus it to invest so many milliards of dollars the 
is only the capital which is created by abroad, and the capital represented by Frat 
the export surplus of goods and services this item would not exist at all. form 
that is invested abroad. "CONSOLIDATION OF FLOATING DEBT a 
The first point requires but little ex- fran 
planation. It is undoubtedly possible The second point is well calculated servi 
for individuals to invest abroad even if to dispel a popular fallacy according to value 
a country has no export surplus, as is which American capital is transferred seque 
shown by the example of the United abroad at the moment when a foreign 000. 
States before the war, when a consider- loan is issued in New York. or when comn 
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foreign securities are purchased by 
American citizens. This would be, 
indeed, the case if the loans would be 
transferred abroad in the shape of gold, 
or in goods deliveries, which is, how- 
ever, under the existing circumstances, 
the exception and not the rule. In the 
great majority of cases the issue of the 
loan merely consolidates the floating 
debt of the borrowing country toward 
the lending country, created previously 
through a trade deficit. 

This point requires some illustration. 
Let us assume for the sake of simplicity 
that there exist only two countries in 
the world, say, the United States and 
France. During a given period the 
former sells to the latter goods and 
services to the value of 100,000,000 
francs. while France sells goods and 
serviccs to the United States to the 
value of 80,000,000 francs only. Con- 
sequently Paris will offer for sale 20,- 
000.000 franes in excess of New York’s 
commercial requirements. This excess 





supply will have to be taken up by 
speculators who are prepared to acquire 
it if they can get it at a sufficiently 
cheap rate to make the transaction ap- 
pear profitable. As a final result 
American speculators will become pos- 
sessors of a franc balance in Paris, and 
this represents a floating debt of 
France toward the United States. Now 
if the United States grants a loan to 
France the latter will thus acquire a 
dollar balance which will offset the 
franc balance held by American specu- 
lators in Paris. It is evident that the 
granting of the loan does not increase 
the net amount of American capital in- 
vested in France, but merely transforms 
it from current balances into long-term 
bonds. 

The question may arise as to what 
happens if the amount of the loan 
granted exceeds that of the floating 
debt. Even in that case France’s net 
indebtedness toward the United States 
would not increase. The surplus would 
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remain in New York in the shape of 
dollar balances acquired by French 
speculators, and will represent an 
American floating debt toward France. 
The net amount of American capital in- 
vested in France would remain un- 
changed. 

Consequently it is an error to oppose 
the export of American capital on the 
ground that it would diminish the 
amount available for home requirements. 
The opposition, even if well-founded, 
is belated, as the export of capital has 
already taken place at the moment when 
the export of goods and services ex- 
ceeded the import of goods and services. 

It may be argued that the capital 
created by the export surplus could be 
transferred to the United States for the 
satisfaction of home requirements. This 
is quite true, as there are two ways by 
which the transfer could take place, 
viz., through the import of foreign goods 


and through the import of gold. his 
latter solution can be ruled out without 
much discussion, as at present most 
European countries are unable or un- 
willing to export to the United States 
the remainder of their gold stock. As 
to the import of European goods to the 
amount of the export surplus, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between consump- 
tion goods and capital goods, the latter 
category comprising machinery, railroad 
material, building material, etc. If the 
export surplus is spent on foreign goods 
for consumption, the capital created 
through exporting in excess of imports 
will be consumed, and could not be used 
for the satisfaction of internal capital 
requirements. In order to be able to 
use it for that purpose, it has to be 
transferred to the United States in the 
shape of capital goods. Yet, as is well 
known, the United States is more than 
self-sufficient regarding the production 
of most kinds of capital goods. Far 
from requiring foreign machinery, for 
instance (with the exception of a few 
special types) it possesses itself a sub- 
stantial export surplus, so that it would 
not be to the advantage of the country 
to withdraw its external investments 
through transferring them in the shape 
of capital goods. Moreover, the exist- 
ing customs tariff rules out this solution, 
like the prohibition of gold export es- 
tablished by European countries rules 
out the possibility of transferring 
American capital into the United States 
in the shape of gold. It may be, there- 
fore, safely stated, as we did in the 
third point, that the capital originating 
through an excess of American exports 
over imports cannot at present be trans- 
ferred to the United States. Conditions 
may become different later on, on ac 
count of a change in the trend of inter- 
national trade. Such a change may be 
provoked by a war between the United 
States and a foreign power, or by 4 
disaster of huge dimensions which dis- 
organizes the production of the country 
and necessitates emergency imports, but 
it may also occur as a gradual and 
natural process. In either case, the 
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existence of a reserve of foreign invest- 
ments would be a great advantage to 
the country. Until such time as the 
mobilization of the reserve becomes 
necessary, however, the amount of ex- 
port surplus which is automatically in- 
vested abroad must remain abroad. 


IS OVER-LENDING POSSIBLE? 


The fourth point, which would de- 
serve the attention of those who oppose 
investment abroad as being detrimental 
to domestic requirements of capital, is 
that the amount invested abroad cannot 
exceed the export surplus available for 
that purpose. If this be true, it means 
that the amount of export surplus de- 
termines not only the minimum amount 
invested abroad, but also the maximum. 

During the last few months we have 
frequently seen it stated by British 
authors that Great Britain is over- 


lending to foreign countries and to 
colonies. The meaning of the term is 
not that the net balance of Great 


Britain’s claims was superior to the 








amount of her export surplus, but 
merely that the amount of loans granted 
to overseas countries was higher than 
the export surplus, so that it could only 
be granted through reborrowing the dif- 
ference. If for a given period Great 
Britain’s export surplus was, say, 
£100,000,000 and at the same time she 
lent abroad £110,000,000 this does not 
mean that the net amount of her in- 
vestments abroad has increased by 
£110,000,000, for in lending £10,000,- 
000 in excess of the export surplus 
Great Britain has become the debtor of 
foreign countries to the extent of £10,- 
000,000, so that the net amount of 
British investments abroad increased 
for the period in question by £100,000,- 
000 only. Though such excessive in- 
vestment abroad may be criticized on 
account of its effect on the exchange, it 
does not in the least affect the amount 
of capital available for home invest- 
ment. _The only difference is that the 
amount of surplus lending will be held 
henceforth by foreign speculators, which 
does not prevent the country concerned 
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from making exactly the same use of it 
as if the same amount had remained the 
property of a home capitalist. 

It is thus quite clear that the amount 
of capital available in the United States 
for home investments is not diminished 
by the amount invested abroad. We 
have seen that external investments are 
created through an excess of exports, 
that such an export surplus cannot be 
used for any other purpose than for 
external investment, that it is automat- 
ically used for external investment, and 
that no other funds than those originat- 
ing from an export surplus can be used 
for investment abroad. 

Once this is realized, the problem 
whether it is advisable for the United 
States to acquire European securities 
is reduced to three questions: 

(1) Whether the United States is 
likely to have in future a surplus avail- 
able for investment abroad. 

(2) Whether it is to the interest of 
the United States that the floating in- 
debtedness of foreign countries toward 
her should be consolidated. 

(3) Whether, if it is necessary to 
acquire foreign securities it would not 
be more desirable to acquire non- 
European securities. 

As to the first question there can 
hardly be any doubt about it that the 
United States will have a surplus avail- 
able for external investment for many 
years to come, especially if we take into 
account the invisible exports represented 
by the payment of interest and redemp- 
tion of European debts. If the Euro- 
pean debtor countries do not possess an 
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export surplus equivalent to the amount 
due to the United States, the amount 
they will pay becomes automatically re- 
invested in Europe. If the re-investment 
takes place in the shape of floating debt 
it will bring about the depreciation of 
European currencies. 

Apart altogether from any future ex- 
port surplus, the existing amount of 
floating European debt toward the 
United States is large enough to enable 
the latter to invest abroad huge amounts 
without running the risk of overstepping 
the mark. 


CONSOLIDATED OR FLOATING DEBT? 


In reply to the second question, it 
may be stated without hesitation that 
it is to the interest of the United States 
that Europe’s debt toward her should be 
consolidated. An external floating debt 
tends to have an adverse effect on the 
exchange of the debtor conutry, first 
through the circumstances under which 
it is created, and second by the mere 
fact of its existence. It is created 
through an excess of supply over de- 
mand in the exchange of the debtor 
country. Unless the country is complete- 
ly discredited, as was Germany in 1913, 
or Soviet Russia, there are always 
speculators abroad prepared to acquire 
the surplus supply of its currency, pro- 
vided that the depreciation brought 
about by the excess of supply over de- 
mand has reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage to make the transaction appear 
profitable. Thus, the creation of such 
external floating debt assumes a depre- 
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ciation of the currency, which adverse 
trend does not cease even after the 
process of creation is over. The fact 
that foreign speculators possess big bal- 
ances of the national currency, which 
they are always ready to throw on the 
market, continues to depress the ex- 
change, and should any particular 
reason arise which is calculated to stim- 
ulate pessimism among speculators 
their simultaneous action to get rid of 
the currency may result in a slump in 
its value. Even if the speculators pur- 
chase foreign securities it does not sub- 
stantially alter the position, for they 
may convert their holdings into foreign 
currency, and throw the latter on the 
market at any moment. What is re- 
quired in order to avoid the deprecia- 
tion and the violent fluctuation of Euro- 
pean currencies is that European se- 
curities should be acquired not for 
speculation but for investment purpose. 
So long as they are held with the view 
of reselling them at the first oppor- 
tunity, the European debt toward the 


United States remains floating, just as 
if it consisted of currency balances held 
by American speculators. 


I* American investors are not pre- 





pared to absorb the excessive supply of 
European exchanges, created through 
the European purchases of American 
goods and through the payment of the 
annuities of government debts, through 
the acquisition of European securities 
for investment purpose, the unavoidable 
consequence will be further currency 
troubles in Europe. Considering that 
it is to the interest of the United States 
that Europe should restore the gold 
standard at an early date, and that the 
fluctuation of European currencies 
should cease, it is only too obvious that 
American investors, when acquiring 
European securities in pursuing their 
own interest, render also a valuable 
service to their country. 

Last, it may be asked as to whether 
it would not be more desirable for the 
United States if the export surplus 
would be invested in non-European se- 
curities. If foreign countries outside 
Europe which are heavily indebted to- 
ward some European countries would 
use the amount to be obtained from the 
United States for the purpose of re- 
deeming their old debt, then it would 
be indifferent, from the point of view in 
question, whether the United States 
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lent to them or to Europe. Yet they 
cannot be expected to redeem their old 
debt for the time being, for most of 
them are still in great need of foreign 
capital and commodities. The depre- 
ciation and abnormal fluctuation of 
European currencies could not be, 
therefore, prevented otherwise than 
through direct investment in Europe. 
Through acquiring European securi- 
ties American citizens increase the 
prosperity of Europe, and this in turn 


will make it easier for European coun- 
tries to buy American goods and to 
repay their debt to the United States. 
They will also contribute to the devel- 
opment of a more normal distribution 
of gold over the world which is also to 
the interest of their country. If besides 
this they last but by no means least se- 
cure appreciable profits to themselves, 
it may be stated that there will be no 
reason for them to regret the acquisition 
of European investments. 


The Italian View of the Dawes Plan 
By D. Gidoni 


President of the Banca Nazionale di Credito, Rome 


HE adoption of the Dawes Plan 
represents the most important 
event for the actual pacifying of 
Europe since the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is, however, only a first practical 
step for the solution of the great prob- 
lem of reparations and of the economical 
settlement of Europe. 

The high value of the plan, the situa- 
tion almost without a way out, created 
by the occupation of the Ruhr, and the 
psychological moment of the political 
situation of Europe, have rendered pos- 
sible the success of the London Con- 
ference. 

Had this Conference been of negative 
result, the European situation would 
have been seriously if not irremediably 
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hurt for a long time. But it would not 
be perfectly true to say that the London 
decisions have definitely lightened the 
horizon and opened the souls of men to a 
secure confidence in the future. 

The Allies and even Germany have 
done more than to accept these decisions. 
They have yielded to them in order to 
avoid dangerous consequences. 

None of the parties were victorious in 
London. 

France is preoccupied on account of 
its own territorial security, England re- 
mains thoughtful on account of the com- 
petition which German industry is pre- 
paring against her in the world’s 
markets. 

Undoubtedly the production of Ger- 
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man coal will limit the exportation of 
the English product. 

But these problems, though they are 
serious and very important ones, will 
find their settlement, if the Dawes Plan 
will be applied and developed, and in 
consequence the economic constitution 
of Europe will be led to its normal con- 
dition. This result will principally de- 
pend upon Germany. 

Has Germany the intention to fulfill 
the engagements and conditions of the 
London Conference? 

After having issued the loan of 800,- 
000,000 of gold marks and 16 milliards 
of gold marks in obligations on the rail- 
way and on private industry, will she 
continue to pay during the number of 
years which the Allies will determine 
the annuity which has been fixed at 2 
milliards and 500.000 gold marks, in- 
creased by the eventual co-efficient of 
prosperity? 

Nobody, today, could answer these 
questions. as it would be also imprudent 
to make prophecies concerning the con- 
sequences of an eventual default of 
Germany. 

That is the reason why the feeling of 
relief caused by the success of the Lon- 
don Conference is not complete. 

In fact, we must consider that the 
Allied nations, victorious in the war. 
especially France and Italy, could find 
themselves in conditions less favorable 
than Germany. This latter eventuality, 
notwithstanding the great difficulties 
which Germany is encountering, is due 
to the fact that the country has prac- 


tically no interior debts. It has only 
to face the burden of the reparations, 
for which—according to the elements 
furnished by Dawes—it ought to have 
sufficient means in a few years; besides, 
it would develop in a coherent manner 
its own industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity so as to secure a prosperous 
future. 

The clever plan suggested by Dawes 
to transfer the sums in the reparations 
account, though it protects the interests 
of everybody, appears to have mainly 
the aim to stabilize the German ex- 
change. 

The task of the Agent of Reparation 
Payments will be a very delicate one in 
this respect. 

Germany, then, has before her a pro- 
gram which, though it is most difficult, 
appears to be complete and very well 
sketched; this program should bring 
about the country’s interior and exterior 
financial and commercial settlement, as 
well as the stabilization of her money. 

The Allies, on the other hand, are 
still under the burden of the unanswered 
question whether the war debts payable 
to England and to the United States 
will find their settlement or not; be- 
sides, should this settlement be delayed, 
the winners will find themselves in a 
position of inferiority to the losers. 

The percentages expected by France 
and Italy from the Reparation pay- 
ments will only partially cover the for- 
eign war debts of France and even less 
those of Italy. Therefore no economic 
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settlement will be possible in Europe 
until the grave problem of these debts 
is solved. 

In order to obtain the Reparation 
payments and to re-establish the eco- 
nomic prosperity of Europe, it was 
necessary to put Germany in a position 
to work, to produce and to prosper. The 
conception of the Dawes Plan corres- 
ponds admirably to this aim. 

American capital will thus find a use- 
ful employment on our shores of the 


Atlantic for the evident benefit of both 
continents. 

But it is necessary to avoid unbal- 
ancings which could be injurious for the 
great aim expected. 

It is desirable that this aim will be 
reached, because everybody, the Ameri- 
can United States included, is firmly 
decided, each one in his own sphere of 
action, to do as much as he can in the 
work of true economic and social paci- 
fication. 


Review of Countries 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMAN 
COMPETITION 


HE controversy over dollar or 
pound supremacy has been suc- 
ceeded by an even more bitter con- 
troversy—that regarding German trade 
competition. It hinges on the question 
of the loan to Germany, and gross mis- 
statements have been made by a section 
of the press in order to blacken the loan 
in the eyes of the public. The increase 
in unemployment, the decrease in steel 
production and smaller coal exports are 
pointed out by certain propagandists as 
the logical result of the Dawes Plan 
even though those tendencies had mani- 
fested themselves weeks before the sign- 
ing of the London agreement. 
“While the restoration of Germany,” 
says the London correspondent of the 
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New York Times, “may cause a certain 
dislocation of trade and intensified com- 
petition, leading business interests are 
confident that readjustments at home, 
and on the Continent in the main factors 
which influence production costs, will 
enable British trade to benefit as much 
from the reparations settlement as that 
of any other country.” 

This subject of Continental competi- 
tion to British trade is one that is 
causing wide discussion. The Manches- 
ter Guardian quotes the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as saying that the French 
industrialists had designs upon the 
economic control of certain German in- 
dustries, and quoted the Chancellor as 
further saying that the Allied agree 
mez.t seemed to him as “a trade menace 
to Great Britain of a most serious char- 
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acter.” The London Statist contributes 
to the discussion this comment: 


The danger to British interests lies not 
only in the possibility of preferential treat- 
ment for French products, but in the likeli- 
hood of a close working agreement among 
the French, German and Belgian combines 
engaged in the production of iron and steel, 
coal, textiles and other commodities. 


RESTORATION BY ELECTRIFICATION 


A World Power Conference was held 
in London in connection with the 
Wembley Exhibition and at that con- 
ference the head of one of England’s 
great electric companies read the “coal 
and power report” prepared by a com- 
mittee of Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment and representatives of the indus- 
trial life of the country. 

The “coal and power report” urges 
the industrial and economic restoration 
of Great Britain by electrification of 
industries, and draws an_ historical 
analogy. The report points out how the 
industrial depression following the 


Napoleonic Wars was transformed into 

prosperity by use of steam power. The 

sane happy result is predicted by large 

scale adoption of electric power today. 

Great Britain is shown as falling behind 

Continental countries in electrical de- 
pment. 


‘he plan whereby this national super- 


power electric system can be brought 
into existence has been carefully worked 
out by the committee. Its more impor- 
tant features consist in a complete re- 
organization of the coal mining industry 
so that the worst of the difficulties now 
confronting the mine owners, workers 
and public can be overcome; the impos- 
ing upon the present electricity commis- 
sioners the duty of insuring that the 
country is equipped with the most mod- 
ern system of power production; gov- 
ernmental assistance in financing the 
needed construction work, and the elim- 
ination of existing legal difficulties to the 
development of the country’s water 
powers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ATTACKED 


The serious effort made by England 
toward economic revival is shown by 
the various committees and conferences 
investigating various phases of indus- 
trial activity. The “coal and power 
report” referred to above is the work of 
one of these committees; the Board of 
Trade Committee for inquiry into 
British trade, referred to in this sec- 
tion last month, is another, and the 
Lord Colwyn Committee on Debt and 
Taxation a third. 

Still another committee is the Trade 
Facilities Commission. This committee 
is classifying the unemployed and pro- 
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viding for them jobs on public construc- 
tion projects; it approves loans by the 
government or municipalities for carry- 
ing on these projects. An expert com- 
mittee of three men takes in all the 
British public utilities and zones them 
for purposes of consolidation or im- 
provement. It is the most determined 
and comprehensive effort yet made to 
cure unemployment in Britain. 


France 
rHE STATE OF FRANCE 


66 PROSPERITY” is the recurring 

word and the keynote in a 
special report on the economic state of 
France recently compiled by the Com- 
mercial Counsellor to the British Em- 
bassy in Paris and published by the 
Department of Overseas Trade in Lon- 
don. The report comes down as late as 
July 31. 

The opening sentence of this report 
is significant of the whole: “The bril- 
liant economic revival that ensued in the 
early months of 1922 has as yet suffered 
no eclipse. The entire population of 
France has continued in full employ- 
ment, and her production has been con- 
sistently retarded by the dearth of 
labor.”” The woolen industry, the coal 
industry, the engineering trades—all 
are reported as prospering, and the ton- 
nage carried by the seven French rail- 
way systems increased from 191,000.- 
000 in 1921 to 250,000,000 in 1923. 
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The French economic condition is 
healthy.” 


FRANCE BALANCES HER BUDGET 


The improved health of French na- 
tional finances is further indicated by 
the announcement that France is about 
to balance her budget. Finance Minis- 
ter Clementel has presented the 1925 
budget of which the main features are: 

First, agriculture will have to pay 
more. The farmer making above 21,000 
francs annually will be taxed the same 
as a tradesman. 

Second, certain professions, such as 
doctors, lawyers, architects, etc., will 
be taxed at a figure based on their house 
and office rent and general living ex- 
penses. They, of course, will have the 
right to appeal against the tax col- 
lector’s estimate. 

Third, rapid increases in the value of 
business properties and good will will 
be taxed heavily, in some cases up to 75 
per cent. 

Fourth, banks and insurance com- 
panies henceforth will be obliged to pay 
certain taxes they hitherto have es 
caped. This measure is taken with the 
full accord of those concerned. 

Finally, for the first time there has 
been taken into account the sum of 
800,000,000 francs in payments Ger- 
many is to make under the Dawes plan. 
This sum is less than that Germany at 
present owes to France, but M. Clemen- 
tel preferred to play a safe game and 
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remain well within a margin as regards 
German payments. 

The significance, national and inter- 
national, of this proposed financial 
program is commented on editorially by 
the New York Times in these words: 


If the present policy is approved by par- 
liament and can be carried out, there is 
hope that the French Government will pull 
itself out of the financial slough of despond 
into which it had sunk as a result of the 
policy of artificially balanced budgets neces- 
sitating pyramided loans. As M. Clemen- 
tel, the Finance Minister puts it: “Once the 
deficits due to previous budgets have been 
regulated by a loan of liquidation, any ap- 


peal to the national thrift must have but 
one object—consolidation of the floating 
debt and completion of the restoration of 
the devastated regions.” In other words, 
he foresees the funding of the present vast 
sums borrowed for short terms, which come 


to about 65,000,000,000 francs, and the ulti- 
mate reduction of this and other outstand- 
ing ebtedness. 


FPRENCH-GERMAN TRADE PARLEY 


I'yench-German trade as a solvent of 
international prejudices is foreseen as 


an ultimate result of trade treaties be- 
tween the two nations. A trade parley 
between representatives of the countries 
followed the London Conference. The 
trade arrangements created between 
France and Germany by the Versailles 
Treaty for a five-year term will expire 
next January and the present parley 
will provide arrangements to succeed 
that expiring. 

The return of the iron fields of 
Lorraine to France caused a shift of the 
balance in the steel industry of the two 
nations and, it is believed, will make 
more realizable a trade agreement be- 
tween French-German industrialists. 
If in return for lifting the duty off their 
ore the French lift the duty from Ger- 
man fuel this naturally would make for 
cheaper steel from both the Ruhr end 
Lorraine. The opportunity for the 
formation of a Continental steel trust 


is seen in the negotiations under way. 
The possible political significance of a 
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trade treaty is described by Premier 
Herriot in these words: 


A treaty of commerce undertaken under 
conditions such as those which surround 
these negotiations is much more than a con- 
tract affecting purely material interests. It 
is a work of civilization and one that brings 
those carrying it out closer together. 


Germany 
THE GERMAN LOAN 


N October 10 the contract for the 

800,000,000 gold mark loan to 
Germany under the Dawes plan was 
signed at the Bank of England. The 
signers were: J. P. Morgan for the 
American underwriters, Montagu Nor- 
man for England, and Dr. Schacht for 
Germany. 

The essentials of this important con- 
tract are given in the statement issued 
after the signing by Mr. Morgan. This 
statement, in part, follows: 


The negotiations of which I spoke in my 
statement of October 3 now have been car- 
ried through successfully. The essential 
co-operation of Continental markets has 
been assured and confidence is expressed as 
to the success of the issue. The contract 
under which the loan of 800,000,000 gold 
marks is to be issued for the German Gov- 
ernment as provided under the Dawes plan 
was signed recently, the shares under- 
taken by various markets being as follows, 
nominal amounts: $110,000,000 in the United 
States of America, £12,000,000 in Great 
Britain, £1,500,000 in Belgium, £3,000,000 
in France, £2,500,000 in Holland, 100,000,- 
000 lire in Italy, 25,200,000 kroner in 
Sweden, £3,000,000 in Switzerland. 
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The terms of issue in the various markets 
are practically identical, the bonds being 
dated October 15, 1924, maturing in twenty- 
five years, bearing 7 per cent. interest and 
being offered to the investor at 92, thus 
yielding approximately 734 per cent. to ma- 
turity. Adequate sinking funds are pro- 
vided. The public issue in all markets will 
be as nearly simultaneous as possible. 


The tremendous significance of this 
loan from the German viewpoint is 
emphasized by a comment in the official 
publication of the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Germany. This article in 
discussing the possible effects of the 
Dawes plan on German industry says: 


General interest centers about the con- 
templated $800,000,000 loan, which is des- 
tined not only to provide the basis for the 
new German gold note bank, but which 
logically will act as a direct stimulus to 
business in general and thus help to remove 
the present money stringency. Further- 
more, accumulated funds in America, seek- 
ing an outlet for investment, may then look 
to Germany for most promising opportuni- 
ties. 


The flotation of the German loan in 
the United States was an instant and 
tremendous success. The offering was 
oversubscribed four times in ten min- 
utes. The success of this loan was 
described as the “most impressive 
popular response of any bond issue 
. . .. since the Victory Loan was sold 
by the Treasury in 1918. Actual sub- 
scriptions exceeded 500,000,000 and, 
when all returns are tabulated, may ap- 
proach 1.000.000,000.” 
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the OTHER INDUSTRIAL LOANS nounced the organization of the $25,- 
ys: 


000,000 American and Continental Cor- 


Not only is Germany expecting great poration to finance German industry. 


con- economic stimulus from the loan under 





This announcement, taken with the 
iy the Dawes plan but also from — other credit plans referred to above, 
hich loans, of an unofficial character, mace led the New York Herald-Tribune to 
is to to various German industries. Among speak of the “huge extent to which the 
move the latter loans is one of $2,500,000 Dawes plan and American capital are 
ther- made by American bankers to the dye opening up American trade and invest- 
yor and chemical industry with the effect of ment opportunities on the Continent.” 
faery restarting that industry in Germany. 

This loan was to a syndicate compris- PLANS FOR TRADE BOOM 
ing three large chemical firms and was 
an in made by Dillon, Read & Company Even before the actual international 
and and by the International Acceptance loan approached consummation German 
was Bank. The loan will expire in April plans for trade revival were under way. 
min- 1925, but permanent financing is pre- The financial situation is largely con- 
was dicted following the maturity of the trolled by the present policy of the 
ashes present loan. Marx cabinet to keep the price level at 
issue The chemical industry is the third the lowest possible point. In this policy 
- sold industry in which American bankers it has two aims: First, to make the new 
sub- have become interested. The first was food tariff and other coming high duties 
wes the sugar crop and the second was the more palatable to native consumers, and, 
yn German Coal Syndicate of the Ruhr. second, to place industry in a position 
isi On ‘he day after the successful flota- to undersell foreign competitors, as 
tion of the German Loan there was an- seems to be required by the Dawes 
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reparations plan, without waiting for 
the Reichstag’s consent, but by decree. 

Home and export trade in potash is 
brisker. The Soviet Trade Mission has 
given numerous orders for machinery, 
in particular for printing machines. 
Hamburg reports that there are indi- 
cations of increased German ability to 
compete. Hamburg shipyards have re- 
ceived building orders in competition 
with English and Dutch yards. Chinese 
and Argentine orders have also been re- 
ceived for locomotives and cars; the 
Westphalian industry has got railroad 
orders from Serbia and orders for con- 
struction materials from England. Con- 
ditions in the chemical, food, textile and 
wood trades and in some branches of 
machinery are much better. 


Italy 
INCREASE IN CAPITAL 


ANKS and financial circles in 

Italy, says the London Economist, 
are greatly interested in the rising 
prices because of the big increases of 
capital which are in contemplation. That 
journal describes the new capital ac- 
tivity which is the chief present char- 
acteristic in Italian trade and finance 
and reports 845 new joint-stock com- 
panies organized in the first half of 
1924 with a capital of 510,000,000 
lire. In the aggregate the number of 
joint stock companies rose by 583 to 
8335. and their capitalization by 2.2°° - 
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000,000 lire to 26,111,000,000 lire. The 
movement, says the Economist, has not 
spent itself. On the contrary a total 
of perhaps 1,000,000,000 lire increases 
of capital are planned at present. These 
figures show the great abundance of 
new capital in Italy. 


TRADE STILL RECOVERING 


The Italian trade situation continues 
to improve and_ favorable features 
predominate. Textiles, automobile and 
railway industries are especially active. 

For the first half of 1924 there was 
an improvement of 1,274,000.000 lire 
in the foreign trade balances, repre- 
sented by ‘a 276,000,000 lire increase of 
exports as against a 135,000,000 in- 
crease of imports. 

Taken as a whole, the situation is be- 
lieved to indicate a further increase of 
exports and reduction of imports. Pos- 
sibility of expanding trade between 
Italy and Russia has been considered in 
official circles, Russia being disposed to 
sell oil and coal to Italy on favorable 


conditions. 
National finances. too, show the same 
healthy tendency. Instead of a bud- 


getary deficit of over 2,500,000.000 lire 
as expected the actual deficit will be 
around 623,000,000 lire—an improve- 
ment of 2,000,000,000. In_ banking 
circles there is interest in the negotia- 
tions for a loan to Jugoslavia. arranged 
for by a syndicate of Italian banks 
headed by Banca Commerciale. 
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Czechoslovakia 
PROGRESSING FOREIGN TRADE 


HERE is special interest attaching 
to the building up of foreign trade 
in the newly created nations which grew 
out of old groups in Central Europe. 
Czechoslovakia is making an admirable 
effort to develop its national trade and 
the latest available report shows con- 
tinued progress. Figures supplied 
through the courtesy of the Czecho- 
slovak consulate in New York City show 
that for the first half of 1924 there is a 
favorable trade balance of over 500,- 
0C0.000 crowns. For the month of June 
there is a favorable balance of nearly 
100.000.000 crowns. This favorable 
result occurs in spite of large imports 
of cotton, grain and flour. 
(-echoslovakian exports are reported 
to lave revived considerably, especially 
in industrial commodities, since the con- 
clusion of the trade agreement with 





Russia. During the second quarter of 
1924 exports to Russia under the terms 
of the trade treaty aggregated over 
78,000,000 crowns, consisting of agri- 
cultural implements, machinery, metal 
products, metals and _ semi-finished 
steel. Unemployment continues to de- 
cline and, in view of large contracts 
placed, will probably decrease still 
further. 


AMERICAN METHODS COPIED 


There is one importation that Czecho- 
slovakia keenly desires, one that can 
have no adverse effect on the foreign 
trade balance. This is the importation 
of American industrial management 
methods. At Prague there was held in 
midsummer an International Manage- 
ment Congress. At this congress the 
leading part was taken, at the express 
request of the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment, by the fifty American engineers 
and industrial management experts who 
attended. 
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The program called for the presenta- 
tion of the principles and methods de- 
veloped by the most progressive Ameri- 
can industrial management and partic- 
ularly in those industries which are 
basic national industries in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The invitation to the American ex- 
perts emphasized this reason for seek- 
ing co-operation: 


The Prague International Management 
Congress furnishes an opportunity for 
American industrial leaders to assist this 
newly established republic and her neigh- 
bors to avail themselves of the best 
American methods of industrial manage- 
ment, to study the development of industry 
in Czechoslovakia, which has the reputation 
of being one of the most progressive coun- 
tries of Europe, and to increase American 
familiarity with conditions and form con- 
nections in these European countries with 
which it is essential to establish closer in- 
dustrial relations. 
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Austria 
NEW NATIONS AFFECT AUSTRIAN STEEL 


HE iron and steel industry of Aus- 

tria. was subjected to radical 
changes as the result of the dismember- 
ment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
at the close of the World War. Aus- 
tria lost not only some of its iron de- 
posits but also its most important source 
of fuel supply. 

This fact explains the decline in the 
1923 iron ore output to about 25 per 
cent. of the pre-war (1913) iron ore 
production. Similarly, the production of 
steel declined to 18 per cent. of pre- 
war production. 

Nevertheless, iron and steel exports 
have increased in value from 43,400,- 
000 gold crowns in 1913 to 123,000,000 
gold crowns in 1923—an increase in 
value of 184 per cent. This increase is 
attributed to the creation of new for- 
eign markets in the Succession States. 


Holland 


DUTCH CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


OLLAND during the post-war 
years saw the rise of Dutch in- 
ternational credit corporations whose 
especial function was to finance foreign 
trade. These credit corporations came 
in for special mention in the annual 
report of the Netherlands Bank. Refer- 
ring to these institutions and their place 
in Dutch finance, Dr. Vissering, presi- 
dent of the bank, said: 


Holland has in recent years often been 
faced with the question of according credits 
abroad, thereby assisting the consumer in 
the neighboring countries in his endeavor to 
recover his purchasing capacity. The 
granting of such credits might help 
further the transport of goods via Dutch 
ports and possibly on Dutch ships. It would 
be regrettable if, when granting these 
credits on any large scale, the suppliers of 
credits were to enter into competition with 
each other; it was, therefore, preferable 
that the various bankers should agree to 
follow a more uniformly organized method 
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OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER 
President 
J. A. HARRIS, JR. 
Vice-President 
J. WM. HARDT 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier 


E. E. SHIELDS 


Assistant Cashier 


W. M. GEHMANN, JR. 


Assistant Cashier 


M. D. REINHOLD 


Assistant Cashier 


RGANIZED in 1900, 

the Franklin National 

Bank of Philadelphia has 
attained a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 
United States. 


Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
prepared to give, in even 
larger degree, the same ef- 
ficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


Foreign banking in all its 
branches is transacted. Trav- 
elers’ Letters of Credit are 
issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


Capital 


PHILADELPHIA 


: - - $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits (over) - 5,900,000 















































New York Federal Reserve 
Bank 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Vault Entrances 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and 
installed in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank six () YORK Revoluble Vault 
Entrances, each 10 feet in thickness, the 
climax of mechanical genius and ingenuity. 


In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S Govern- 
ment, Clearing House Associations, and many 
of the leading Banks throughout the country. 


Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 
New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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| Ernesto Tornquist & Co. | 
Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,809,980.00 Argentine Gold 
Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful Attention 
to the Collection of Drafts 


| Administration of Real and Personal Property 
| 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Relations 
with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


| 
| 





CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED | 











of giving such facilities to which conditions 
generally in the interest of our country 
might be attached. This idea gave the im- 
pulse to the creation of various new credit 
institutions which, however, are for a very 
large part under the control of old estab- 
lished banks. 


The attitude of the bank of issue 
toward these new credit institutions is 
described by Dr. Vissering as one of 
approval “especially because of the at- 
tempt they represent to introduce more 
system and uniformity in the credits to 
be granted to foreign countries, credits 
which in themselves might be quite de- 
sirable.” 


Switzerland 


SWITZERLAND ELECTRIFIES 


O NE of the most marked industrial 

endencies in Europe today is that 
toward electrification of industry. This 
movement is especially apparent in 


Switzerland. The urge to this move- 
ment was given by the severe economic 
distress experienced during the war 
when Switzerland suffered a lack of 
coal. The necessity of procuring this 
necessary element for steam traction 
led to the consideration of finding a 
method of securing the economic inde- 
pendence of the country by providing a 
motive power which would be self- 
sustaining and independent of foreign 
assistance. That situation led to the 
adoption of a plan for electrification 
of all the important lines in Switzer- 
land by the general direction of the 
Swiss Federal Railways. There are 
now 315 miles of railway electrified. 


SWISS RAILROADS SHOW PROFIT 


The Swiss Banking Corporation in a 
recent review of 1923 earnings of the 
Federal Railways indicates a gradual 
return to pre-war conditions. For the 
first time since the war the railways 
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Capital Paid-up . 
Reserve Fund ; ' 
Deposits ‘ . , , 








BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT 


Head Office: 16, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 


490 Branches in France 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


Frs. 250,000,000 
“* 97,147,000 
“*2,705,271,000 














closed the year with a surplus, and a 
new record was set in receipts. The 
receipts, amounting to 127,000,000 
francs, represented a gain of 2 per cent. 
over the former record, set in 1921. 

According to the bank’s review, ex- 
penses are still too high, and it would 
be unwise to compromise the financial 
recovery by demands for improved train 
service or extensions. 


Spain 
SPAIN AND OIL 


HE world-wide nature of _ the 

activity and competition for oil is 
reflected by the increasing explorations 
in Spain. A great increase in oil drill- 
ings is reported. Since 1923 there have 
been granted sixty new concessions. 
bringing the total number to 206. 


The leading company interested in 
petroleum developments at present is 
the Hispano Brittanica Company of 
Madrid, with a capitalization of 16,- 
000,000 pesetas. This concern is to 
have a part in a large new corporation 
which will enjoy a monopoly in sup- 
plying the Spanish army and navy with 
petroleum products. This company will 
have a capital of 100,000,000 pesetas. 
and, under the new law for the protec- 
tion of national industries, will prob- 
ably receive a loan of 15,000,000 
pesetas from the government, together 
with a guaranty of 5 per cent. return 
on investment. 

The fluctuations in the price of petro- 
leum products have undoubtedly stim- 
ulated the interest in oil developments 
throughout Spain, and it is felt that the 
200,000,000 pesetas paid yearly for im- 
ports of petroleum products should be 








BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





Specially favorable terms for clean and documentary collections are 
offered to American banks and bankers by the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 60,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 26,911,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 8,557,000 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS OSTEND 


CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 
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spent at home, if a domestic supply 
can be found. 


Colombia 
NATIONAL FINANCE REPORT 


N 1923 American financial experts 

who visited Colombia recommended 
the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of fiscal control (called Contral- 
oria). This office has recently rendered 
the official report on national finances. 
This report shows the ordinary revenues 
to be the largest in the history of the 
Republic and shows that the actual 
revenues exceeded the budgetary esti- 
mates by over 7,000,000 pesos. More- 
over, receipts exceeded expenditures by 
the same amount, 7,000,000 pesos. 

The report is in the nature of a na- 
tional inventory, as it publishes a bal- 
ance sheet of the inventory of govern- 
ment property, listing national credits 
and debits as of the end of 1923. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The Bank of Canton, Limited, Hongkong, 
has established an agency in San Francisco, 
Cal., which opened for the transaction of 
business in October. The bank found it 
necessary to establish the San Francisco 
agency in addition to the agency in New 
York because of the increasing demands 
‘rising from expanded international trade 
hetween China and the United States. The 
Bank of Canton and the Canton Bank of 
San Francisco are two separate and distinct 
institutions. The latter is an institution 
which was organized in San Francisco, while 
the former was organized and established 
in Hongkong. 

rhe balance sheet of the Bank of Canton 
is of June 30, 1924, shows total assets of 
£1.331,671; deposits of £2,808,505; and paid 
up capital of £1,081,280. The New York 
igeney of the bank is at 1 Wall street in 
‘harge of Hew Fan Un, agent. 


© 


cable has been received by Norman C. 
Sttoning, president of the Anglo-South 





The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1895 
Head Office: Anarkali Street, 
LAHORE, INDIA 


Tel. Addresses: “Stability” for head 
office and branches; “Clearance”’ 
for Bombay, Lahore City and 
Amballa Cantonment only. 





Capital (subscribed) ...._Rs. 50,00,000 
Capital (paid-up) . 30,17,785 
Reserves (June 30, 1924)........ 23,50,000 
ROIS een Sen 6,01,21,333 
Total Resources ..................... 6,83,48,388 


LONDON AGENTS—Midland Bank Lim- 
ited, 5, Threadneedle St., London 
E. C. 2. 

BRANCHES—Amballa City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, Hafiza- 
bad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur City, 
Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, Ludhiana, 
Lyallpur, Meerut City, Multan City, 
Montgomery, Okara, Patiala, Pesha- 
war City, Peshawar Cantonment, 
Quetta, Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, 
Sialkot City, Simla, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 


GOVIND DASS, BHAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
Secretary 











American Trust Company, at 49 Broadway, 
New York, the American representative of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., from 
the head office in London stating that di- 
rectors of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
Ltd., have declared a final dividend of 5 
shillings per share, less income tax, on the 
paid up capital of the bank. This makes a 
total distribution of 10 per cent. for the 
year. Fifty thousand pounds has_ been 
written off the bank premises account, £25,- 
000 added to the staff pension fund and 
£350,000 carried forward. 


© 


Important changes in the administration 
and capitalization of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
and the Hague, have taken place as follows: 

W. Westerman has been made chairman of 
the board, retiring from the management as 
president, and A. J. van Hengel, former 
managing director of the Amsterdamsche 
Bank, has retired as such to join the Rot- 








HUNUOUQUU0000000000000000000000000000000E000E00LHUEUUHEEUOOEUGUEOOESOOGEOUOUEEUOEUOONEOEEEUUGEOUENEOGEROOGUUOAEEOUOUEUEUOUOGGEEAEU AEA 


NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


So run the old Latin and Spanish sayings meaning that our abilities are never 
fully recognized i im our own country. e all proverbs there i is one general 
exception which proves the accepted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
where intimate knowledge of the people and country is a prerequisite to 
success. 

The secret of our successful handling of collections 1 is the fact that we know 
drawees intimately and are therefore in a unique position to safeguard your 
interests. 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


SSUYHNVNTHUUNNNUOOUUUNAEOOUUUOQGOOOOOUUAUAOOOOOUUUSAOREUUCAAAEUUUUEAAAOEEREUU LAE 
CTT TTT TTT TTTT UL TULUM UCPC 


SHINMMNNNULVNUIVNUNUUULINUUUNLINOUNI000000000000000000000000000000000UO0SUOAUOHEOAOEUGOOOOOUOOEUOOUUOUAAEOUEUOOA LUGE 








terdamsche Bankvereeninging as delegate of 
the board of directors. 

An amount of 25,000,000 guilders shares 
held by friendly interests will be exchanged 
against amortization certificates to be re- 
deemed out of annual profits after payment 
of an initial dividend to the shareholders. 


The amount of 25,000,000 guilders available 
through withdrawals of the above shares 
is to be written off, in addition to an amount 
of 5,000,000 guilders out of the reserve. This 
reserve will be reduced by a further amount 
of 12,000,000 guilders to be transferred to a 
special account as a provision against all 














eventualities. The capitalization of the bank 
will stand at 50,000,000 guilders issued, and 
20,000,000 guilders ordinary reserve. 


© 


The annual report of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, London, for the 
year ended March 31, 1924, shows net profits, 
after paying a bonus to the staff of £17,700, 
providing for bad and doubtful debts and 
including £145,567 brought forward from 
the previous year, amounting to £389,502. 
The interim dividend at the rate of 12 per 
cent. per annum, paid in January last, ab- 
sorbed £75,000. The sum of £20,000 having 
been placed to premises account left avail- 
able for distribution £294,502, which has 
been disposed of as follows: 


In payment of a dividend at the rate of 
12 per cent. per annum for the half- 


year ended March 31, last.. on eesocee 75,000 
In payment of a bonus of 2 per ‘cent.. = 25,000 
To reserve fund (bringing it to £1,270, — 10.000 
= pension and gratuity funds .................... 28,944 

I Ee "155,558 


Agencies of the National Bank of New 
Zealand have been opened at Dominion 
Road (Auckland), Manurewa, Omakau, 
W. WESTERMAN Ophir, Papatoetoe and Patumahoe. 

In May of this year 100,000 new shares 
were offered to shareholders at a premium 





Chairman of the board, Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging, Rotterdam, Holland 
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production of the Islands. 


Reserve funds ... 


"i 








The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
| Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: Itoico, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 
T. Nolting - 
. Marias  - : 


Wiles, - 
ulgencio Borromeo - - 


. M. Browne - - Manager 
.M.Garcia - - Manager Zamboanga 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


- + President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
- + Secretary 
- + - Cashier 
Chief, Foreign 
- + Chief 
- Manager 





























of £2 per share in the proportion of one 
share to every five shares held. The new 
shares have been allotted and the premium 
amounting to £200,000 has been carried to 
the reserve fund, raising it to £1,470,000. 


© 


The statement of condition of the Punjab 
National Bank, Limited, Lahore, India, as 
of June 30, 1924, shows total resources of 
Rs. 6,83,48,388; capital issues Rs. 50,00,000; 
capital subscribed Rs. 50,00,000; capital 
authorised Rs. 1,00,00,000; reserve fund, in- 
cluding Rs. 3,00,274 reserved for bad and 
doubtful debts, Rs. 21,50,274; and total de- 
posits Rs. 6,01,21,333. The net profit for the 
half-year stands at Rs. 4,61,544. 


© 
Sir James Hope-Simpson, the report of 
whose death comes from London, was until 
receniiv and for many years general man- 
ager of the Bank of Liverpool and Martin’s, 


Lim ,» London. 

Iie was well known to American bankers 
as th- representative of British banks at 
impo:'ant conferences held in the United 





States. In 1912, he addressed the Interna- 
tional Conference of Bankers held in New 
York, his subject being bills of lading; and 
in 1914, he was the guest of the New York 
State Bankers Association. In 1919, after 
the war, he visited New Orleans, where he 
discussed the cotton industry from the 
standpoint of British bankers responsible 
for financing imports of raw materials into 
Lancashire. 

During the war, he was frequently con- 
sulted by David Lloyd George, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister, 
on problems of international commerce and 
finance. It is generally understood that the 
form of guarantee of bills of exchange by 
the British Government, which enabled 
Anglo-American trade to continue in the 
later months of 1914, was suggested by Sir 


James Hope-Simpson, who received a knight- 


hood in recognition of this and other services 
rendered during the war. 


fe 
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The net profits of the Incasso Bank, Am- 
sterdam, Holland, for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, were fl. 3,203,824. The 
bank has a share capital of fl. 50,000,000, of 

















Capital paid up . 
Reserves .. . 








UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 


Swiss francs 70,000,000 
Swiss francs 16,000,000 


St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 


Aarau, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, Lugano, 
Locarno, Vevey, Chaux-de-Fonds etc. etc. 


The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 
as collections, commercial credits, at competitive rates. 


Correspondence Invited 














which amount the sum of fl. 25,000,000 is 
fully paid up. The reserve fund stands at 
fl. 5,611,700. Total resources are fl. 115,- 
029,603. 


© 


William Baxter, New York agent at 44 
Beaver street of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China, is advised from 
the head office in London that the directors 
have declared an interim dividend for the 
past half year at the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum. 


© 


On September 1, 1924, the Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Loans in Warsaw started the con- 
version of the Republic of Poland internal 
mark bonds of 1918 and 1920 into the 5 
per cent. Republic of Poland conversion 
loan bonds in zloty of 1924, the term of con- 
version expiring on December 31, 1924. 
Whereas the loans of 1918 are being con- 
verted into the new 5 per cent. conversion 
at the rate of 10 zloty per each 250 mark 
nominal, the 5 per cent. internal loans of 


O34 


1920 both long and short term are being 
calculated in the ratio of 10 zloty for each 
1000 marks nominal. ‘The 4 per cent. pre- 
mium loan of 1920 is being exchanged into 
the new zloty bond at two zloty for each 
1000 marks bond. 


© 


The net profits of the Central Bank of 
India, Limited, Bombay, for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1924, including rs. 6,42,781 
brought forward from the last year’s ac- 
count and after providing for taxes, etc, 
amounted to rs. 19,46,768. This sum has 
been disposed of as follows: 


To payment of ad-interim dividend at 
10 per cent. per annum free of incomé 


tax for the half-year ended June 30, 160 
8,40,660 





Carried forward to next half-year’s : 
IE caniensenicctisishenitintniesitaacaniscrctiontion ----11,06,108 


The Central Bank of India has a capital 
subscribed and issued of rs. 3,36,26,400; 4 
paid up capital of rs. 1,68,13,200; and a re- 
serve fund of rs. 1,00,00,000. The bank re- 


ports that in spite of the general trade de- 
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Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


Capital . . . . . 150,000,000 
Reserve ... . .  f£20,000,000 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers’ letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 


Ifn 
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Representative for the United States 


J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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—— W 
wing pression all over the country and the tight- managerial position should bring added 
anil ness of the money market throughout the knowledge and experience to the control of 
an last year, its business has been quite steady the Imperial Bank as a result of his con- 
a and satisfactory. duct of the London affairs of the bank. Dur- 
poe © ing his term here the London office took 
over the management of the Indian Govern- 
Important changes have taken place in —_ a, ete one ae me nenmume of 
the' management of the tenpectel Bank “a the High Commissioner for India. These are 
; Sac : functions which naturally fall to the lot of 
: India. Sir Norcot Warren, the first man- “India’s state bank. Indian financial affairs 
ik of aging governor of the bank upon its forma- have reached an interesting stage, and Sir 
spend tion in 1921, and manager of the London \y000+ Warren's period > agi likely 
— office for the last two and a half years, to prove an important one from the point 
$s ac- has been reappointed to a second term of aati ee . 
ete, office as senior managing governor, follow- of view of somminty developments. Norman 
| has ing the recent death of Sir Bernard Hunter. Murray has been appointed second manag- 
He reached India on September 20, and his i"& governor, while Sir Norcot Warren’s 
ai term of office will extend from that date to successor at the London office is S. A. H. 
me January 27, 1926. Sitwell, one of the present managing gov- 
Sir Noreot Warren’s return to the senior ernors in India. 
40,660 
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The Austrian Discount Company 


HE Austrian Discount Company 
To Vienna was founded in the year 

18538, and in 1867 the former 
banking firm of M. Schnapper, Vienna, 
joined the company under the name of 
“Bank und Wechsler-Geschaeft der 
Niederoesterreichischen Escompte-Ge- 
sellschaft.” From its beginning the 
company was one of the most important 
finance institutions of Austria. It was 
originally occupied chiefly with bill dis- 
counting and credit business. In the 
course of time, however, the bank be- 
came active in every branch of national 
economy, and now occupies a leading 
position in the development of the Aus- 
trian industries, not only by its own 
foundations, but also by financing im- 
portant and highly respectable enter- 
prises. 

By participation the company is in 
close connection with a number of banks 
and banking firms in the Austrian 
provinces and in the new national states, 
among others with the Steiermaerkische 
Escompte Bank of Graz, the firm of 
Carl Spaengler & Co., Salzburg, the 
Tiroler Landesbank A. G., Innsbruck, 
the Boehmische Escompte Bank and 
Credit Anstalt, Prague, the Bosnische 
Industrie and Handelsbank, Sarajevo. 
Under strict observation of its conserva- 
tive principles the Austrian Discount 
Company has always taken a leading 
part in the protection of the interests 
of national and private economy and has 
in many ways contributed to Austria’s 
economic development. It is also due to 
the initiative of the company that under 
the leading of the Postsparkasse the 
so-called ““Oesterreichisches Konsortium 
fuer staatliche Kredit-Operationen” 
could be established, an institution 
which has often been very successful in 
aiding governmental credits. For the 
purpose of supporting and enlivening 
the construction of railroads and other 
institutions of public interest the 
‘Credit-Institut fuer oeffentliche Un- 
ternelnungen und  Arbeiten” was 


founded. The bank succeeded in initiat- 
ing a consolidation of the Austrian 
match factories. Under the protection 
of the company the Chinese market has 
been opened for the Austrian Iron In- 
dustry. By initiating a co-operation of 
the large banks and the municipality of 
the City of Vienna, the bank succeeded 
in its ‘efforts for the construction of 
water power plants of principal impor- 
tance for the capital; and in the prov- 
inces, too, the utilization of water power 
has become possible by extended finan- 
cial activity. The most important in- 
dustrial enterprises left to Austria 
under the terms of the peace treaty, in- 
dustries which have been partly found- 
ed and partly financed by the Nieder- 
oesterreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft, 
are: the Oesterreichisch-Alpine Montan- 
Gesellschaft, Vereinigte Elektrizitaets- 
Actien-Gesellschaft in Vienna, Mas- 
chinen-und Waggonbau-Fabriks-Aktien- 
Gesellschaft vormals H. D. Schmid, 
Felten und Guilleaume Fabrik elek- 
trischer Kabel, Stahl-und Kupferwerke 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Union-Baugesell- 
schaft, Hutter und Schrantz, A. G., 
Siebwaren-und Filztuchfabriken, Lam- 
pen und Metallwarenfabriken R. Dit- 
mar-Gebrueder Bruenner A. G., Hof- 
herr - Schrantz - Clayton - Shuttleworth 
Landwirtschaftliche Maschinen-F abrik 
A. G., Hauser und Sobotka A. G., 
Oesterreichische Brown Boveri-Werke 
A. G., Zellulose und Papierfabriken 
Brig] und Bergmeister A. G., Erste 
Oesterreichische Geanzstoff-Fabriken A. 
G., Lentz Locomotiv-Umbau A. G., 
Wiener  Gasindustrie-Gesellschaft, 
Schueller und Co., A. G., Semperit Oes- 
terr.-Amerik. Gummiwerke A. G., 
Wiener Messe A. G., Pulverfabrik 
Skodawerke-Wetzler A. G., “Donau” 
Allg. Versicherungs-A. G., Vereinigte 
Brauereien Schwechat-St. Marx-Sim- 
mering Dreher Mautner Meichl A. G., 
not to mention many others. 

During the post-war period the com- 
pany succeeded in its efforts to extend 
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its industrial interests. During this 
period a number of industrial enter- 
prises were founded in Austria and in 
the Suecession States; among others the 
oil territories and refineries of the firm 
of Gartenberg and Schreier of Jaslo 
were united in a Dutch holding com- 
pany. The bank also entered into close 
connections with first class banks 
abroad, as the group of the Banque de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, Comptoir d’Es- 
compte de Genéve, Geneva, Lloyds 
Bank Limited and Hambros Bank Lim- 
ited, London. In this connection the 
close community of interests may be 
mentioned which some time ago has been 
agreed upon between the Niederoes- 
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terreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft and 
the Union Européenne Industrielle et 
Financiére of Paris for the purpose of 
common foundation of industrial enter- 
prises in Austria and the states of East- 
ern Europe. The said Paris company, 
as generally known, is decisively influ- 
enced by the firm of Schneider & Co. of 
Creuzot. 

The actual paid-in capital and re- 
serves of the Niederoesterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft amount to Aus- 
trian kronen 220,000,000.000. Net 
profits in 1923, K. 66,000,000,000 ; divi- 
dend for 1923, K. 15,000; assets, 2,- 
150,000,000,000 ; liabilities, 1,845,000,- 
000,000. 


a 


Corporation Organized to Finance Indus- 
trial Enterprises in Europe 


CORPORATION, to be known as 
A the American and Continental 

Corporation, with an_ initial 
subscribed capital of $10,000,000, has 
been organized by a group of financial 
interests in New York, under the 
auspices of the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., with Dillon, Read & Co., as their 
associates. The authorized capital will 
exceed $25,000,000. 

The first board of directors will con- 
sist of the following: Paul M. Warburg, 
chairman, International Acceptance 
Bank. Inc.; Paul D. Cravath, Cravath, 
Henderson and De Gersdorff ; Clarence 
Dillon. Dillon, Read & Co.; Marshall 
Field. Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & 
Co.: George Murnane, vice-president, 
The New York Trust Company; James 
H. Perkins, president, The Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company; Mortimer L. 


Schifi Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harrison 
Willioms. and Edward G. Wilmer, 
re an, The Goodyear Tire and 
ub} 


Company. 





The purpose of this corporation is to 
make American capital available for the 
financing of industrial enterprises in 
Europe. 

The formation of this company, com- 
ing simultaneously with the issue of the 
German loan, is a matter of great in- 
terest as showing that American capital 
has for some time been prepared to 
interest itself in the German situation, 
and has only been awaiting the flotation 
of the loan before proceeding with 
definite plans. 

The period of inflation through which 
Germany has just passed has practically 
wiped out the savings and bank deposits 
in that country, and has left the Ger- 
man industries devoid of working cap- 
ital, as their liquid funds during the 
period of inflation were invested in the 
improvement of their plants. If the 
working capital were to be recreated out 
of current profits and the savings of the 
German people, it would take years to 
bring back the industries to a normal 
condition, and if, therefore, the valuable 
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industrial plants are to be placed on a 
basis of production, which will enable 
Germany to accomplish the tasks she 
has undertaken to fulfill, this can only 
be done through the assistance of for- 
eign capital. The working capital 
which Germany needs cannot be pro- 
vided through the usual banking chan- 
nels, and it is one of the purposes of 
the American and Continental Corpora- 
tion to supply the necessary interim 
financing until such time as its loans can 
be replaced either through the accumu- 
lated savings in Germany, or by 
permanent financing through the sale 
of securities in the United States or 
abroad. 


It is contemplated as one of the out- 
standing features of the corporation to 
have an advisory body of leading banks 
and bankers in the countries whose in- 
dustries are to be financed, and to have 
these bankers as partners in each busi- 
ness so as to secure not only their ad- 
vice but also a mutality of interest. 
Inasmuch as the immediate problem of 
the corporation lies in Germany more 
than in any other European country, a 
group of prominent German banks and 
bankers has been formed there to act 
in this capacity. It is also contemplated 
that important interests in other coun- 
tries will in due course be associated 
with the enterprise in a similar manner. 


Optimistic Outlook for Trade With 


South America 


ORMAN C. Stenning, presi- 
dent of the Anglo-South Ameri- 
can Trust Company, New York, 

is optimistic regarding the immediate 
outlook for trade with South America. 
Mr. Stenning, who spent eight years in 
South America as agent for the Anglo- 
South American Bank, states that Ar- 
gentina has had a very satisfactory 
year. Its large cereal harvest is being 
disposed of at very satisfactory prices, 
and it is expected that all its stocks 
will be depleted before the end of the 
year. Exchange has recovered con- 
siderably from the low point, although 
still well below par. Several of the 
large railway companies are contemplat- 
ing spending large sums in extensions 
and improvements, and this should have 
a beneficial effect on exchange, thereby 
assisting the importer. 

Brazil seems to have entirely settled 
down after its political trouble, and the 
abnormally high prices of coffee at 
present current should have a beneficial 
effect on that country’s commercial sit- 


uation. Exchange here has also recov- 
ered substantially. 

Chile would also appear to have come 
through its political troubles satisfac 
torily, and it is hoped that the result 
will be more satisfactory from an 
economic point of view. Commerce 
seems to have been entirely unaffected. 
The sales of nitrate are well up to last 
year’s figures. 

Colombia is benefitting to an unusual 
extent from the advanced price of coffee, 
while Venezuela is prospering from the 
oil developments in that country. 

The possibilities of doing business in 
Central and South America are there- 
fore in as promising a situation at the 
present time as they ever have been. 
With a ready sale of all products at 
high prices, the buying power of all 
these countries is greatly enhanced and 
prospects are undoubtedly good. 

The Anglo-South American Bank has 
capital and reserves of more than $60, 
000,000, and has been in existence for 
thirty-six years, during all of which 
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time it has specialized in export bank- 
ing. It has fifty-one branches through- 
out Latin America, and is represented 
in the United States by the Anglo-South 
American Trust Company, New York. 

It maintains twenty-three branches of 
its own in South America, eleven in 
Argentina, ten in Chile, and one each in 
Peru and Uruguay. This bank also has 
six branches in Spain, one in Mexico 
City, one in Paris and two in England, 
besides the head office in London and its 
agency in New York. Affiliated banks 


owned and controlled by the Anglo- 
South American Bank are the British 
Bank of South America, Ltd., with 
eight branches in Brazil, three in Ar- 
gentina and two in Uruguay, and the 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, 
Ltd., which has five branches in Colom- 
bia, two each in Ecuador and Ven- 
ezuela, and one in Peru, as well as four 
in Central America. Thus the Anglo- 
South American Bank and its affiliations 
have forty-six branches in South 
America and five in Central America. 


bbe 


A Century of Achievement 


The Northern Banking Company of Belfast Celebrates 
Its 100th Anniversary 


N August 1 of this year, the 

Northern Banking Company of 

Belfast, Ireland, reached the 
100th year of its existence as a com- 
pany. 

The bank first came into existence in 
1809, when Waterloo was still to be 
fought, and Britain was engaged in the 
long struggle of the Napoleonic wars. 
The original partners were Hugh 
Montgomery, John Hamilton, James 
Orr, and John Sloane. 

The first balance sheet of the North- 
ern Bank was published in 1882, that 
being the first year in which the bank 
became a limited liability company. 
Prior to that year, from 1836 on, only a 
report and statement of accounts were 
issued. In 1882 the amount of capital 
and reserves was £400,000; customers’ 
accounts stood at £2,217,756; and the 
investments totalled £258,417. The 
profits were £30,734. Thirteen years 
later. in 1895, capital and reserves 
amounted to £690,000, accounts to £3,- 


298,911. and investments £969,931. 
The !ast balance sheet, published in 
1923. showed that capital and reserves 
had rached the figure of £1,250,000, 


accounts £14,898,423, and investments 
£5,116,362. The profits for the year 
were £133,434. 


THE FIRST JOINT STOCK BANK 


Prior to 1824, a clause in the charter 
of the Bank of England and Bank of 
Ireland prohibited more than six per- 
sons forming a banking company. The 
prohibition did not apply to Scotland, 
which was a separate kingdom at the 
time the charter was granted. The 
Northern Bank has the distinction of 
being the first bank in England or Ire- 
land to be formed into a joint stock 
company, when an Act of Parliament 
was passed in 1824 rendering void the 
prohibitive clause in the charter re- 
ferred to. The first English joint stock 
bank was formed two years, and the 
first London joint stock bank nine years 
later. The Belfast News-Letter of 
June 25, 1824, records the development 
as one of those “intended to develop the 
resources of the country, by the diffusion 
of wealth and the encouragement of in- 
dustry,” and goes on to say that “no 
more important or more gratifying com- 
munication” had fallen to its lot to 
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make. ‘The report proceeds: “The pro- 
prietors of the Northern Bank have 
thrown open their establishment to the 
public, who will thus receive the benefit 
of that experience and talent which have 
hitherto been so conspicuous in its man- 
agement, and will feel the utmost con- 
fidence and security from the knowledge 
that the directors, James Orr, John 
M’Neile, and Hugh Montgomery, 
Esqrs., are strictly prohibited from en- 
gaging in any other business whatever. 
John M’Cance, Esq., is appointed chair- 
man of a_ superintending committee, 
which committee, with the exception of 
the chairman, shall be named annually 
by the proprietors. The further details 
have not reached us, but we are in- 
formed that the capital is intended to 
be £500,000, in shares of £100 each, 
and though the matter was not at all 
known until a late hour on Tuesday, we 
hear that upward of £150,000 are 
already subscribed. While we congrat- 
ulate our readers and the country at 
large on the important advantages likely 
to result from this great establishment, 
we cannot sufficiently applaud the lib- 
erality and sound judgment which in- 
duced the actual possessors of so emi- 
nent and prosperous a bank to conform, 
with such decisive proptitude, to the 
spirit of the times.” 


AN EXPRESSION OF CONFIDENCE 


One other extract from the Belfast 
News-Letter will illustrate the high de- 
gree of confidence reposed in the old 
private company by the people of the 
town. The extract is from a paper dated 
June 16, 1820, and was a manifesto 
signed by 278 persons of standing. The 
first signature on the list was that of 
the Marquis of Donegall, and the last 
was that of Adam Hill, grandfather of 
Edwin D. Hill, one of the present di- 
rectors of the company. The manifesto 
read—‘‘We, the undersigned, landed 
proprietors, principal inhabitants, mer- 
chants and traders in the town of Bel- 
fast and its vicinity, being perfectly 
convinced of the stability of the three 


banks of this town, as well as from the 
very extensive properties possessed by 
individual partners, and from the pru- 
dence evinced in the management of 
their affairs, hereby voluntarily pledge 
ourselves to acept all their notes in all 
our transactions of whatever kind. And 
in a time of general alarm like the 
present in consequence of the failure of 
so many of the southern banks, followed 
by one in Dublin, we are satisfied that 
any unfounded want of confidence in 
our respectable banks would materially 
injure the prosperity of the province of 
Ulster. We, therefore, beg leave to 
recommend the public to continue that 
unlimited confidence in them which they 
so well merited, and to receive their 
notes as heretofore.” 

Such a document is a fine tribute to 
the bankers of those days, and most 
creditable to the signatories, who were 
obviously actuated by a deep regard 
for the welfare of the province of 
Ulster and a high sense of public duty. 
The year 1820 was a year of acute dis- 
tress in Britain, especially among 
agriculturists, and, coming some years 
after the Napoleonic wars, conditions 
were somewhat analogous to the existing 
depression. 

The new joint-stock company was 
soon firmly established, and there are 
records of an inaugural dinner given in 
January, 1825, at which the toasts 
numbered no fewer than thirty! Busi- 
ness relations between the North of Ire- 
land and Scotland have always been 
close, and the private banking business 
of Belfast prior to 1824 was carried 
out on the line of the Scots bankers. 
When the joint-stock company was 
formed, the directors again profited by 
Scottish experience, and their system 
became the mainspring of joint-stock 
banking in the North of Ireland. 

The next event of importance in the 
history of the Northern Bank was the 
purchase in 1826 of the bank buildings 
at the corner of Castle street. The 
premises then existing no longer remain, 
though the name has been perpetuated. 
The building had formerly been 0c- 
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cupied by Cunningham’s Bank, which 
failed in 1798, and from that date they 
formed the residence of Right Rev. 
William Dickson, D.D., Bishop of 


Down and Connor. 


NEW PREMISES BUILT 


It is evident that the new régime 
quickly produced a development of 
business which necessitated a transfer 
to larger premises imperative. The bank 
buildings were occupied until the con- 
tinued growth of business made another 
change necessary in 1850. The lease 
was unsatisfactory, and the directors of 
the time were unable to extend the 
premises. They were advertised for 
sale in the Belfast News-Letter of June 
9, 1852, but a paragraph in the issue of 
June 14 states that. the bidders were 
few, and as the sums offered were not 
considered satisfactory, they were 
bought in by the proprietors at £5000. 
On August 30 of the same year a para- 
graph was published stating that the 
buildings had been purchased by Joseph 
Magill, Mexican Consul, for £5000. 

The building of new premises was 
undertaken and the bank transferred on 
August 6, 1852, to the commodious office 
in Victoria street, the present head office. 
It is a handsome building, the late Sir 
Charles Lanyon being the architect. It 
is executed in granite for five feet in 
height, and the superstructure is of 
Portland stone. The staff employed 
numbers about 120. 

Prior to 1835 the practice was to have 
agents for the bank in provincial towns, 
but the necessity for regular branches 
becoming greater, eight offices of the 
Northern Bank were opened in that 
year—one each in Downpatrick, Lur- 
gan, Lisburn, Ballymena, Coleraine, 
Newtownlimavady (now Limavady), 
Londonderry, and Magherafelt The 
number of branches was added to as 
time went on, and in 1887 the private 
concert) of Ball & Co., Dublin, was 
taken «ver, In 1914 the number of 
branch: was 62, and at present there 
are 87. Eleven of these, exclusive of the 


head office, are in Belfast, and one, the 
Willowfield branch, was opened a few 
months ago. There are three branches 
in Dublin. In addition, there are 104 
agencies on the bank’s list. 


THE DIRECTORS 


The following is a list, in the order in 
which they were elected, of the directors 
of the bank from the formation of the 
joint stock company in 1824 till the 
present time—Messrs. James Orr, John 
M’Neile, Hugh Montgomery (the orig- 
inal three); James Bristow, John 
M’Neale, James T. Bristow, William 
Valentine, J. C. Montgomery, W. 
Sharman-Crawford, Thomas  Mont- 
gomery, Robert Hanna, John R. 
Jeffryes, R. Kyle Knox, James R. 
Bristow (present chairman); Samuel 
A. Thompson, John G. Turner, Edwin 
D. Hill, S. Wright Knox, and H. J. 
Bristow. The three last-named, with 
J. R. Bristow, are the present directors. 


INTERESTING PERSONAL RECORDS 


The present chairman of the bank, 
James R. Bristow, entered the office in 
1876. He passed through the various 
departments of the head office, and was 
for some years on the inspection staff. 
He took over the managership of the 
new branch, formerly Ball & Co.’s bank, 
on the acquisition of that concern in 
1887, and retained this position until 
he became a director in 1894. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. R. Kyle Knox in the chair- 
manship of the board. 

E. J. Charley, J. P., of Seymour Hill, 
Dunmurry, is the chairman of the com- 
mittee of shareholders, and has filled 
that position since 1914. 

The senior officers of the bank are: 
General manager, H. H. Stewart; chief 
accountant, Alexander W.  Fisher,; 
chief inspector, D. Lindsay; secretary, 
W. F. Scott; chief cashier, W. T. Mur- 
ray; assistant, W. J. Cowan; branch in- 
spector, W. R. Brown; assistants, W. H. 
Armstrong, A. Craig, and V. Beatty; 
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and manager foreign department, H. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Stewart, the general manager, 
entered the bank in 1886, and served 
for a number of years in the head office. 
He afterward joined the inspection 
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staff, successfully filled the positions of 
chief inspector, and, later, secretary. He 
is the third general manager the bank 
has had since its establishment as a 
company, the other two being Mr. 
Jeffryes and Mr. Hill. 


Uy 


FS 


New Company Formed to Finance 
Foreign Trade 


Equable Acceptance Company of New York Will Carry on 
Business Similar to That of British Merchant Banker 


NEW company, unique in Ameri- 

can finance, and organized to 

carry on in New York a busi- 

ness similar to that of the British 

merchant bankers, has recently been in- 

corporated under the laws of New York 

State with a capital of $1,000,000. This 

company is the Equable Acceptance 
Company of New York. 

The purpose for which the company 
had been organized is to render an 
associate service toward the promotion 
of the American merchant’s growing 
domestic and foreign trade on a basis 
consistent with ethical acceptance and 
credit house practice; a service which, 
in effect, will be supplementary to the 
finance facilities afforded by standard 
banking interests and which the Ameri- 
can merchant may be counted on to 
welcome as an adequate channel toward 
justifiable and effective development of 
his business interests. 

The company will substantially com- 
prise the activities of the British mer- 
chant banker and, in addition, such 
financial activities as are essential and 
applicable to the American merchant in 
the various phases of his business. 

Originally, in the distant past, the 
British merchant bankers were powerful 
merchants in high regard with other 
merchants in distant parts or in foreign 


countries, who had no difficulty in buy- 
ing their required goods on agreement 
to pay upon receipt of goods or at some 
later date. The smaller and growing 
merchants were not as fortunate. The 
merchants in other parts did not know 
them and therefore declined to sell 
goods to them. However, the more 
powerful merchants in their own local- 
ity knew them to be responsible and 
honest—to these merchants the smaller 
merchants applied for assistance. They 
requested the large merchants to buy 
for them from distant merchants, the 
merchandise required by them. The 
large merchants, in turn, agreed to these 
requests in consideration of a commis- 
sion or service charge and, with in- 
creasing demands of this kind, grad- 
ually dropped their old activities as 
merchants on their own account and de- 
voted themselves entirely to the more 
profitable and less risky business of 
acting as bankers for others. This was 
the beginning of the British merchant 
banker, and the subsequent development 
of most powerful banking institutions in 
England, known as acceptances houses. 

Today there are in England powerful 
merchant bankers, active as acceptance 
houses, who serve both the smaller and 
the richer merchant. Their service to 
the smaller merchant is on a commission 
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basis on a sliding scale of rates governed 
by obtaining circumstances which, as a 
recompense for the work involved in 
numerous transactions, yields profits 
quite as attractive with greater diversity 
and resultant decreased risk, as the 
business for the larger merchant at 
lower rates of commission. Broadly 
speaking, financial service of this kind 
for commission on basis of a sliding 
scale of rates is not practiced in the 
United States today. 

The Equable Acceptance Company 
will endeavor to avoid every competition 
with standard banking institutions and, 
on the other hand, will aim to co-operate 
with them. It will not receive deposits. 
Its operations will be on a secured basis 
only. 

One of the principals in the organiza- 
tio is Romaine A. Philpot, who has 
been chosen president. Mr. Philpot was 
for many years connected with a prom- 
inent international banking house. In 
September 1919 he became secretary- 
treasurer and as such the senior execu- 
tive officer of Foreign Credit Corpora- 
tion, which was at that time organized 
by a group of large New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia banks with a capital 
and surplus of $6,000,000. More re- 
cently Mr. Philpot was selected for and 
recommended to the Government of 
Persia to organize and become head of a 
new government bank in that country, 
according to announcement made at the 
time by the Persian Minister in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Philpot organized the 
Bankers Forum of New York, compris- 
ing some 2000 bank officers, and has 
been its chairman for many years. He 
is a pioneer as a supporter of bankers’ 
acceptances and his addresses on the 
subject have been widely published. 

Other directors and officers are: 
David E. Williams, vice-president- 
secretary, formerly financial executive 
in industrial corporations and later 
with the industrial department, Bankers 
lrust Company of New York; H. L. 
Tompkins, vice-president-treasurer, for 
Many ycars examiner of the banking de- 
partment of the State of New York and 





an officer in the foreign department, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
in New York, London, Paris and Lima, 
Peru; Christian Djérup, partner of 
McArdle, Djérup & McArdle, special- 
ists in bank and foreign exchange ac- 
counting; Bates Wyman, for many 
years eastbound freight executive in 
London and Paris of the American Ex- 





ROMAINE A. PHILPOT 


President of the newly organized Equable 
Acceptance Company of New York 


press Company; Adolph H. Brandt, re- 
cently vice-president of several banks 
and trust companies in middle-western 
cities, and L. M. Phillips, formerly a 
representative of Canadian capitalists 
to the Peruvian Government and a 
specialist in Latin-American finance and 
banking. 

In addition to its general financing 
program it is assumed that the company 
will act as representative of financial 
interests. It is known that the organi- 
zation has been offered the representa- 
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tion for the United States of an im- 
portant and old German banking house, 
and that Mr. Philpot will shortly leave 
for a visit to Berlin. 

The temporary offices of the organiza- 
tion have been installed at 52 Broadway, 


New York. 
THE COMPANY’S FACILITIES 


The Equable Acceptance Company 
will, by means of acceptance-credits, 
arrange for the financing of short-term 
business operations; provide domestic 
letters of credit, covering shipments of 
commodities from one part of the United 
States to another, or domestic shipments 
to seaboard for foreign markets; ar- 
range for the financing of exports and 
imports between the United States and 
foreign countries, or between foreign 
countries; and receive for presentation 
and sale in the open market, drafts 


drawn against bankers’ acceptance 


credits. 





WW 


Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 





In the ordinary course of its business 
it will buy and sell domestic and foreign 
exchange. At no time, however, will it 
take a “position” in foreign exchange. 
It will act as representative or corres- 
pondent of domestic or overseas finan- 
cial, industrial and mercantile interests 
in the negotiation of any of their finan- 
cial affairs; receive consignments from 
domestic and foreign bankers and mer- 
chants, and afford facilities in the 
handling, selling and financing of rela- 
tive merchandise for their account; and 
obtain credit information, reports on 
trade conditions, and data on new mar- 
kets for American and foreign goods. 
It will, as “originating” intermediary 
for underwriting bankers, provide cor- 
porations and others, in consideration 
of a commission, with permanent financ- 
ing through bond and stock issues; and 
will provide banking institutions, at a 
reasonable charge, with comprehensive 
information covering their client’s in- 
quiries relative to specific investment 
securities, both domestic and foreign. 








as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE ED!ITOR. 


Editor THe BanKers MaGazIneE: 


I was interested in the letter by William 
B. Thurston which follows mine under 
“Letters to the Editor” in the October num- 
ber of Tue Banxers Macazine. Mr. 
Thurston evidently believes in country-wide 
branch banking, such as the Scotch, British 
and Canadian systems. 

My own opinion is that even if our laws 
allowed and encouraged country-wide branch 
banking we could not develop such a system 
inside of half a century. I doubt if we 
could duplicate the Canadian system in half 
a century even if there were general recog- 
nition of its advantages and a general dis- 
position to encourage it, by promoting mer- 








gers and by prohibiting the further charter- 
ing of small banks. 

Excepting in California, where the condi- 
tions are entirely different from those of ary 
other state because of its tremenduus extent 
north and south, there has been no disposi- 
tion on the part of large city banks to extend 
branches to small outside communities, and 
branch banking in Southern states which 
have permitted it for many years has ad- 
vanced very slowly and without showing 
any of the alarming tendencies of concentra- 
tion which the opponents of branch banking 
so often use in their arguments. 

EDMUND PLATT, 
Federal Reserve Board 
Washington, D. C. 
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Death of James B. Forgan 


AMES B. Forgan, chairman of 
J the board of the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, died October 
28. He had been stricken with illness 
a few days before while at his desk in 
the bank. Mr. Forgan was 72 years of 
age. 

James B. Forgan ranked in the very 
forefront of the bankers of the United 
States, though it would hardly be ac- 
curate to say that he was a typical 
American banker. For perhaps the type 
of banker most familiar in this coun- 
try is a man who has received his earlier 
training in business, and through suc- 
cess in some other line enters into bank- 
ing, and not infrequently through the 
avenue of stock ownership. But Mr. 
Forgan, except for about a year in a 
law office, was a banker all his life after 
leaving school. Under the long train- 
ing in various capacities and in several 
countries, he finally developed into the 
type of professional banker to be 
found more commonly in England than 
in this country. 

His Scotch ancestry undoubtedly af- 
forded an admirable foundation for his 
success as a banker. For industry, 
character, education and thrift are in- 
culeated in the youth there to a degree 
hardly to be found elsewhere. Ob- 
servers of banking history have long 
noted the number of Scotsmen promi- 
nently connected with banking, and they 
are also familiar with the many ad- 
mirable characteristics of bank operation 
in Scotland, which have persisted from 
very carly times to the present. 

Very likely Mr. Forgan had a special 


aptitude for banking, but he himself 
ascribed whatever success he had 
achieved to his family training and to 


the fact that early in life he became 
accus\omed to habits of industry. But 
he m have been a close student of 


bank: and economics, for besides 
being ‘horoughly skilled in bank man- 
agem something that comes largely 





JAMES B. FORGAN 
Chairman of the Board First National Bank, Chicago 


through experience — he understood 
banking and economic history and prin- 
ciples to an extent that made his 
opinions in such matters bear the stamp 
of authority. He knew banking per- 
fectly from its mechanical side, and was 
possessed of sound financial judgment. 
But these are qualifications common 
enough. Mr. Forgan’s knowledge went 
far beyond this range. He understood, 
as few men in the country did, the prin- 
ciples upon which banking rests. His 
rare knowledge enabled him to state 
these principles, when called on to do 
so, with clarity and force. 

For years, both in his own community 
and throughout the’ country, Mr. 
Forgan was known as a banker of ex- 
ceptional ability and as a citizen who 
bore his full share of life’s responsibili- 
ties. He left a record that will prove 
inspiring, and fortunately this record 
was given to the world in an autobi- 
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ography completed and __ published 
shortly before Mr. Forgan’s death. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


James B. Forgan was born at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, April 11, 1852. He 
was educated in the local schools and 
at Forres Academy in the north of 
Scotland. In his sixteenth year he en- 
tered the law office of William Murray 
‘as an articled clerk. Before he had 
been there a year Mr. Murray died, and 
Mr. Forgan then entered the office of 
Stuart Grace, who in addition to being 
a lawyer was agent for the Royal Bank 
of Scotland at St. Andrews. Here Mr. 
Forgan soon became an apprentice in 
the bank, his salary being £10 for the 
first year, £15 for the second year, and 
£20 for the third year. At the end of 
three years—or to be more exact on 
March 20, 1873—Mr. Forgan entered 
the service of the Bank of British North 
America at Montreal, at a salary of 
$700 a year. Later he served this bank 
in New York and again at various places 
in Canada. While at the Halifax 
branch he was married to Miss Mary 
E. Murray. After about two years 
with the bank at this place, he resigned 
to become associated with the mercan- 
tile agency of R. G. Dun & Co. In the 
summer of 1876 Mr. Forgan returned 
to banking. becoming paying teller of 
the Bank of Nova Scotia, in Halifax. 
at a salary of $1200 a year. His asso- 
ciation with this bank lasted for twelve 
years, during which time he was branch 
manager and for four years inspector. 
He then went to Minneapolis to repre- 
sent the bank there in making loans and 
in conducting a foreign exchange busi- 
ness. 

In the summer of 1887 Mr. Forgan 












ay 








was offered the cashiership of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, at double the salary he was then 
receiving. He accepted this offer, and 
preparatory to his new position de- 
clared his intention of becoming an 
American citizen. 

Mr. Forgan states in his autobi- 
ography that he enjoyed his new of- 
ficial position in Minneapolis, and 
found the city a most delightful place 
in which to reside: But he was not to 
stay here long, for toward the close of 
1891 he was asked by Lyman J. Gage, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, to become a vice-president 
of that institution, and on January 2, 
1892, he entered upon his new duties. 
When Mr. Gage was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in 1897, the 
presidency of the bank for a time was 
assumed by Mr. Nickerson, Mr. Forgan 
being in poor health. But in January, 
1900, Mr. Forgan succeeded him as the 
president, remaining in this office until 
January, 1916, when he became chair- 
man of the board. He also held the 
same position in the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, an affiliated institution. 

For twenty-one years Mr. Forgan 
was chairman of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Committee, for five years a di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, and for six years president of 
the Federal Advisory Council of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He was con- 
nected with many philanthropic and 
civic organizations. 

When Mr. Forgan became vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago in 1892 the total assets were 
$32,182,196. On January 1, 1894, the 
combined assets of the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank were $388,341,925. 
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A New Motor Car Deferred Purchase 
Plan 


HE Chevrolet Motor Company is 

putting into effect a new plan for 

the benefit of its dealers, to make 
easier the purchase of its motor cars. 

The new method is called the 
“Chevrolet 6 Per Cent. Purchase Cer- 
tificate Plan.” By means of the cer- 
tificate the purchase of an automobile 
can be started with a first payment of 
a few dollars, and small payments every 
week or month until one-third the price 
of the car has been paid. Six per cent. 
interest will be paid upon this sum by 
the dealer when the prospective pur- 
chaser has completed payments. 

In addition, if the prospective pur- 
chaser owns a car, whether Chevrolet 
or any other make, he is allowed 6 per 
cent. credit on the amount he spends 
with the dealer for service, repairs or 
accessories. The 6 per cent. saved is 
not given him, but rather added on the 
car owner’s certificate toward the pay- 
ment of the contemplated new car. 

If at any time the purchaser of one 
of these certificates changes his mind 
about buying the car, he can have re- 
turned to him all the money he paid in. 

From the. banker’s standpoint, the 
plan has many unique features which 
places his dealings with Chevrolet 
dealers on an even more sound basis. 
It enables the Chevrolet dealer to meet 
and carry his quota during the low sales 
months. The bank in which these cer- 
tifieate savings are held in trust knows 
just how many cars have been purchased 
on this plan and realizes that the dealer 
is not guessing when he says he will 
sell a given number of cars in a stated 
time. Consequently the banker knows 


that he is loaning money on a sure thing. 

This plan, also, gives the banks the 
benefit of the money while it is on de- 
posit. but without any additional book- 


keeping and clerical costs, for the pay- 
ments are all made to the dealer in the 
first place and pooled in a trust fund in 
the bank. 

Incidentally, a unique feature of the 
plan is the method of depositing and 
holding the money in the bank. All 
deposits are in a trust fund and are not 
held as assets of the dealer. Even in 
case a dealer goes bankrupt, the funds 
in this trust cannot be used to pay off 
any of his liabilities. 

Both the dealer and bank in which 
the money is deposited are insured, thus 
making the certificates issued by the 
dealer perfectly safe for the owner 
under any conceivable condition that 
might arise. 

The entire plan has been thoroughly 
worked out and simplified. The person 
who desires to purchase a Chevrolet on 
the “6 Per Cent. Purchase Certificate 
Plan” signs a regular purchase order 
for the model desired and agrees to pay 
a stipulated amount each week or 
month, and is given a purchase certifi- 
cate. On the back of the purchase cer- 
tificate are entered the regular payments 
and interest credits. 

The certificate may be transferred 
by the owner at any time upon notifying 
the dealer, who indorses the transfer. 

A purchaser who buys one of these 
certificates has nothing to loose and 
everything to gain. The full amount he 
has paid in is returned, if at any time 
he so desires; without interest, of course, 
just as banks function under similar 
conditions when they do not pay interest 
on sums deposited when such sums are 
withdrawn before a certain stated time. 

The plan, which has been copyrighted 
by the Chevrolet Motor Company, will 
be optional with all dealers. 
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HE new Banking Quarters of the 


Nata te Arlington St. Office of the National 


aa 
Tee Shawmut Bank, Boston, showing 


| Se 
, Officers’ Space, the Public Space and 


Stairway to the Safe Deposit Department. This 
interior is carried out with marble floors, Botticino 
and bronze counterscreen and a beautifully orna- 
mented and beamed ceiling. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 
Architects and Engineers 
We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 























Stocks and Bonds 


Article XX of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Chapters, American Institute of Banking; author of 
“Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance” 


TOCKS and bonds (including long- 
S term notes, debentures, certificates 

of debt, and real estate bonds and 
mortgages) are the chief instruments for 
raising long-term or permanent capital. 
By permanent capital is meant the in- 
vestment in the fixed assets of a busi- 
ness, e. g., land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, and the like, which are the 
means of production without which it 
would be impossible to bring consumers’ 
goods and services into being, or in- 
vestments in public works and improve- 
ments made by Federal, state, and 
municipal governments. Funds _re- 
quired to purchase the fixed (or per- 


manent) assets of a business fall into 
two classes, namely, owned capital and 


borrowed capital. If the business is a 
corporation, the owned capital is repre- 
sented by stock, and the borrowed 
capital by bonds, notes, debentures, 
mortgages, etc. 

Well managed businesses are usually 
able to finance their current or trading 
transactions by means of short-term 
loans from commercial banks, but it is 
not the function of these institutions to 
furnish permanent capital. In fact, if 
a business has not adequately financed 
its permanent capital requirements, it 
cannot be considered a good risk as an 
applicant for working, or short-term, 
capital. The sources of permanent cap- 
ital are investors and speculators, in- 
dividual and institutional—buyers of 
bonds and stock (and the other capital 
issues). and it is the function of the 
Investment banker and mortgage com- 
panies (rather than the commercial 
banks) to bring together those who need 
perm:ent capital and those who have 
capita! funds to invest. 


NATURE OF STOCK 


Stock is representative of owned cap- 
ital funds in their most permanent, and 
least mobile, form. Funds placed in 
stock may be wholly lost or indefinitely 
augmented. Stock provides for no cer- 
tain repayment, no compulsory ma- 
turity, no guaranteed rate of return, 
nor can it ever be in default. It is a 
purely “contingent” instrument. While 
it is transferable by assignment, and 
therefore marketable, there is never any 
certain relation between original outlay 
and realizable value. It therefore 
lacks the essential characteristics of 
the instruments representing long-term 
borrowed capital such as bonds, notes, 
and mortgages. 

Both stocks and bonds are frequently 
classified as long-term credit instru- 
ments. Strictly speaking, stocks are 
certificates of ownership rather than 
credit obligations. But since a corpora- 
tion is legally an entity distinct from its 
stockholders, and it is essential that the 
owners of a business furnish the larger 
part of the permanent capital, there is 
nothing repugnant in the idea that a 
corporation is a debtor to its stock- 
holders. 

The fact is that ownership can not be 
totally divorced from _ creditorship. 
Stock might well be called a speculative 
credit instrument, or owner-creditor in- 
strument, because the terms arranged 
between the actual borrower (issuing 
corporation) and the owner-lender 
(stockholder) are contingent—depend- 
ing upon the degree of success with 
which the operations of the corporation 
are attended. This is merely another 
way of saying that the various capital 
issues of a corporation, i. e., its pre- 
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OUTLINE OF ARTICLE XX 


I. Definitions: 


i. 


Stock—represents the “owned 
capital” of a corporation. Shares 
of stock are certificates of owner- 
ship, conveying to the stockholder 
certain rights in assets, earnings, 
and control. 


. Bonds—represent the “borrowed 


capital” of a corporation or gov- 
ernmentality. They are certificates 
of debt or promises to pay a 
certain sum at a specified ma- 
turity, with interest at a stated 
rate. 


. Stock should be distinguished as 
between: 


2. 


5. 
6. 


Authorized, unissued, and issued 
and outstanding. 


2. Unissued, treasury and donated. 
3. 
4. Par value shares, and no par 


Fully-paid, and assessable. 


value shares. 
Guaranteed, and not guaranteed. 
Preferred, and common. 


. Preferred stock may be: 


1, 


Issued in series representative of 
class of lien, e. g., Class “A,” 
Class “B,” Class “C.” 


. Cumulative, or non-cumulative. 


. Participating, or non-participat- 


ing. 


. Preferred as to assets, or not. 
. Convertible, or not. 
. Redeemable, or not. 


. Classifications of bonds: 


1. 


As to character of obligor. 

a. Civil bonds, e. g., Government 
bonds, state bonds, municipal 
bonds. 

b. Corporation bonds, e. g., rail- 
road bonds, public utility 
bonds, industrial bonds. 


’. Bonds and stocks contrasted: 


Bonds. 


. Promises to pay, or certificates of 


debt. 


. Contractual obligations to pay 


principal and interest. 


. Have definite or optional ma- 


turity. 


. Interest payments at fixed rate. 


5. Have investment quality—are 
senior obligations. 
). Bondholders are creditors. 


2. 


2. As to character of security. 
a. Unsecured, e. g., civil bonds, 
corporate debentures. 
b. Secured. 

(1) Personal security, e. g., in- 
dorsed bonds, guaranteed 
bonds. 

(2) Lien security, e. g., first 
mortgage bonds, general 
mortgage bonds, refunding 
mortgage bonds, collateral 
trust mortgage bonds, etc. 


3. As to purpose of issue. 
a. Improvement bonds. 
b. Construction bonds. 
ec. Equipment bonds. 

d. Terminal bonds. 

e. Refunding bonds. 

f. Purchase money bonds. 
g- School bonds. 

h. Sewer bonds, etc. 


. As to maturity of principal. 
a. Straight bonds. 
b. Callable (or optional) bonds. 
c. Indeterminate bonds. 
d. Perpetual bonds. 
e. Serial bonds. 


. As to payment of interest. 
a. Fixed-interest bonds. 
b. Contingent-interest or income 
bonds. 


. As to evidence of ownership and 
transferability. 
a. Registered bonds. 
b. Coupon bonds. 
c. Registered coupon bonds. 


. Miscellaneous classifications. 
a. Convertible, or non-convertible. 
b. Redeemable, or non-redeem- 
able. 
c. Tax-exempt, or non-tax-exempt, 
etc. 


Stocks. 
Certificates of ownership. 


Convey part ownership, voting power, 
and dividends when earned and de- 
clared. 


. Have no maturity. 


. Preferred dividends at fixed or par- 


ticipating rate; common dividends at 
contingent rate. 


. Have speculative quality——are junior 


obligations. 


. Stockholders are owners. 
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ferred and common stocks, its mortgage 
and debenture bonds, and the like, 
represent certain equities, or priorities 
in equities, in the assets. The extent 
of the equity enjoyed by a certain bond 
or certain class of stock is fixed by 
the contractual relations entered into at 
the time of the issue, and this contract is 
enforceable at law through the courts. 

In sum, both stocks and bonds are 
means of procuring capital funds with 
which permanently to carry on a busi- 
ness. The equity of the bondholder is 
superior to that of the stockholder, and 
the equity of the preferred stockholder 
is superior (at least as to earnings) to 
that of the common stockholder. These 
equities combine various degrees of 
ownership and creditorship. It is not 
illogical, therefore, to regard stock as 
a credit instrument—or perhaps, more 
properly, a speculative credit instru- 
ment, because the stockholder is a cred- 
itor of a corporation, even though as a 
creditor his rights are absolutely in- 
ferior to all other creditors. 


CLASSES OF STOCK 


The capital stock -of a corporation is 
the amount which it is authorized to 


issue according to its charter. It does 
not follow, however, that a corporation 
must issue all the stock authorized. The 
arithmetical difference between the 
authorized capital stock and the amount 
issued and outstanding is called unissued 
stock. Stock may be issued for cash, 
other assets, and in some states for 
services, or disbursed as stock dividends, 
but it must not be issued for a con- 
sideration less than its par value if it 
has one, or less than a minimum value 
fixed by law, if it has no par value. The 
amount of the authorized capital stock 
can be changed only by an amendment 
to the corporation’s charter. 
Treasury stock is a corporation’s own 
‘ck previously issued but which has 
n reacquired by purchase, donation, 
r otherwise. Such stock is an asset, 
has no voting power or right to 
lraw dividends. In financial state- 
nts, it may appear on the asset side, 
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but is preferably shown as a deduction 
from stock issued and outstanding. 
Treasury stock is sometimes, but incor- 
rectly, used synonymously with unis- 
sued stock, but it differs from the latter 
because it has been previously issued, is 
fully-paid, and may be sold at less than 
par. 

Fully-paid and non-assessable stock 
is stock upon which no further instal- 
ments are due, and on which the owners 
cannot be legally called upon for ad- 
ditional payments in case of insolvency 
or otherwise. Stocks are technically 
non-assessable if they are fully paid for 
when issued. In states which require 
stock to be issued only upon full pay- 
ment in cash, stock sold for less than 
par is subject to assessment for the 
amount of the unpaid balance. Stocks 
of national banks, and of state banks 
and trust companies (in most states) 
carry double liability, but are not 
assessable beyond that amount. There 
are practically no assessable stocks. 

Stock may be issued with or without 
par value. The par value of a share, 
also known as the face, or nominal, 
value, is not uniform, although $100 is 
by far the most common denomination. 
Shares may be given any specified par 
value, e. g., $100, $50, $25, $10, and 
even smaller denominations sometimes 
occur. In some states, upon special ap- 
plication, shares of stock may be issued 
without a special par value, but usually 
may not be below a minimum price. 
Such shares are known as shares without 
par value, shares of no par value, or as 
unvalued shares. The number of un- 
valued shares which a certain certificate 
represents, and the total number of 
shares authorized must appear on the 
face of each stock certificate. In this 
way it is possible to determine the pro- 
portionate interest in the net assets of 
a corporation which a given stock cer- 
tificate represents. It is well known 
by experienced investors that no neces- 
sary relationship exists between the par 
value, book value, and market value of 
a given stock, which, for example, may 
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have a par value of $100, a book value 
of #180, and a market value of $65. 
Since, however, a specified par value im- 
plies that equivalent value has been 
paid in exchange (which may or may 
not be true), doubtless the phrase “par 
value of $100” deceives many uninitiated 
persons. By the issuance of shares 
without par value, a corporation avoids 
all controversy with regard to over- 
capitalization, undercapitalization, value 
of its assets, and the value of single 
shares. ‘The capital stock account on 
the books and balance sheet of a cor- 
poration having no par value stock in- 
dicates the number of shares authorized 
and outstanding and the value of the 
equity or net worth belonging to the 
stockholders. There is no surplus ac- 
count, and dividends,are paid on the 
basis of dollars per share. 

Guaranteed stocks, with which pre- 
ferred stocks are sometimes erroneously 
confused, are stocks'on which the pay- 
ment of the principal or dividends, or 
both, have been guaranteed by a cor- 
poration other than the issuer. Guar- 
anteed stocks for the most part are 
stocks of subsidiary companies guaran- 
teed by the parent company, but are 
largely confined to railroad finance. 
Most guaranteed railroad stocks are 
guaranteed as to dividends only, and 
arise by reason of one railroad company 
leasing its property to another, in re- 
turn for which the lessee corporation 
guarantees the payment of dividends at 
a stipulated rate on the stock of the 
lessor corporation. In default of pay- 
ment of dividends, the lessor may take 
back its property. Comparatively few 
stocks are guaranteed. 

A corporation may issue one or more 
classes of stock. When all the stock is 
on an equality it is usually known as 
common stock. (In the case of Great 
Northern Railway there is only one 
class of stock, but it is designated as 
preferred.) When two classes of stock 


are issued they are known as preferred 
and common. Preferred stock always 
has priority over the common stock in 
the distribution of earnings, sometimes 


in assets, and occasionally in control. 
Common stock represents the last claim . 
upon the assets and earnings of a cor- 
poration. Dividends may not be paid 
on this class of stock unless earned, and 
until interest upon all bonds, floating in- 
debtedness, and dividends upon pre- 
ferred stock issues have been met. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Preferred stock represents an equity 
in a corporation which ranks after all 
bonds and floating debt, but ahead of the 
common stock. Dividends must be paid 
upon the preferred stock before any dis- 
tribution can be made to the common 
stockholders. Sometimes preferred 
stock is issued in series, e. g., “Preferred 
A,” “Preferred B,”’ etc., or “Class A,” 
“Class B,’ or “First Preferred,” 
“Second Preferred,’ etc. In such 
cases, dividends must be paid on the 
first series before payment can be made 
on. the second, and on the second before 
on the third. 

Dividends on preferred stock may be 
cumulative or non-cumulative. A cumu- 
lative dividend is one which if not paid 
in one year, carries over from year to 
year (but without interest) until paid, 
i. e., in case profits are not sufficient to 
pay the dividend at the full rate in any 
single year, then they are said to be in 
arrears, and constitute a claim on earn- 
ings so long as unpaid prior to dividends 
on the common stock. Common stock- 
holders are therefore not entitled to re- 
ceive dividends so lang as dividends 
upon cumulative preferred stock remain 
in arrears. Non-cumulative dividends 
are a prior claim in any given year, but 
in case profits are insufficient to pay the 
dividend in full, there is no obligation 
on the part of the corporation to make 
up the deficiency in any subsequent 
year. In other words, the dividends 
not paid in any single year would be lost 
to the stockholders forever. The courts 
have held that dividends upon preferred 
stock are cumulative unless otherwise 
stated. Dividends upon preferred 
stock are at a fixed rate, rather than at 
a contingent. rate. The range of re- 
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turn upon industrial preferred stocks is 
usually from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
while railroad preferred stocks nor- 
mally range from 4 to 7 per cent. 
Participating preferred stock—not 
commonly issued—carries the right to 
earn dividends in excess of the specified 
dividend rate in an amount equal to the 
rate paid upon the common, when and if 
the common stock pays dividends at the 
rate fixed for the preferred. Under this 
arrangement, the preferred stockholders 
share in extreme prosperity along with 
the common stockholders without re- 
linquishing their rights of priority. 
Preferred stock may have preference 
as to assets and control as well as to 
earnings. But in no case are prefer- 
ences more than those specifically set 
forth. Preferred stock is not preferred 
as to assets unless it is so stated on the 
face of the certificates or in the charter. 
When preferred as to assets, the full 
par value of the preferred shares must 
be paid in the event of dissolution or 
insolvency, before any payment (liqui- 
dating dividend.) is made to the common 
stockholders. Prior claims as to voting 
sometimes rest with the preferred stock, 
but usually this class of stock has no 
voting power, the theory being that 


the common stockholders, bearing the 


greater part of the risk, should have the 
control. 

In recent years, attempts have been 
made to increase the attractiveness of 
preferred stock by additional measures 


Class of priority 


Preference on liquidation 


Preferred 
Common 


Preferred as to assets 


designed to throw further safeguards 
around the investor who purchases this 
class of securities. Some of these 
measures to secure greater protection 
are: (1) preference as to assets; (2) 
“cumulative” dividends; (3) limited 
issue; (4) provision for partial or total 
redemption of the issue at some subse- 
quent optional date by means of a sink- 
ing fund, and usually at a premium; 
(5) provision requiring that net current 
assets shall at all times equal or exceed 
the amount outstanding; (6) provision 
requiring that net surplus be kept at a 
certain percentage of capital stock; (7) 
provision for automatically placing con- 
trol in the hands of preferred stock- 
holders in case of failure to pay divi- 
dends, etc. 

Convertible preferred stock gives the 
owner the option of converting his pre- 
ferred shares into common shares at a 
stated rate of exchange. In case of 
appreciation of the market value of the 
common shares through a higher divi- 
dend rate than is disbursed on the pre- 
ferred, a profit might be made by con- 
verting. Thus, convertible preferred 
stock has additional speculative at- 
tractions. 

Summarizing, it can be said that pre- 
ferred stock creates a special type of 
ownership with less risk than common 
stock, but with definite limitations of 
control and income. Stock may be 
classified in the following ways: 


Preferred and common of equal rank 


Continuity of dividends 


Cumulative 


Non-cumulative 


Control Voting power 
Without voting power 


Denomination 


Par or nominal value 


Without par value 


Status of issue 


Authorized but unissued 


Issued and outstanding 
Treasury stock 


Liability of stockholder 


Assessable 


Non-assessable 
Subject to double liability 


Redemption 


Redeemable 


Non-redeemable 
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STOCK CERTIFICATES 

Stock certificates are receipts or cer- 
tificates of ownership in a corporation, 
bearing on their face the name of the 
owner. The extent of ownership is in- 
dicated by the ratio of the number of 
shares held to the total outstanding; 
thus. if one owns ten shares in a cor- 
poration having an outstanding capital 
stock of $1,000,000 ($100 par value), 
1/1000 of the undivided net 


he owns 
assets. 

Stock certificates occur in many dif- 
ferent forms, and may be printed, litho- 
graphed, or engraved. To guard against 
forgeries, the New York Stock Ex- 
change requires the stock certificates of 
corporations whose shares are listed 
thereon to be engraved. As to content, 
two distinct types are discernible: sim- 
ple certificates which contain a plain 
statement of ownership, and certificates 
which contain a digest of the terms 
governing the stock. 

The following are the essentials of a 
stock certificate : 


1. Number of certificate. 
2. Number of shares owned. 
3. Par value (or without par value). 
4. Name of issuing corporation. 
5. State of incorporation. 
6. ‘Total authorized capital stock. 
. How divided as between preferred and 
common. 
8. Body. 
a. May be simple certificate. 
(1) To whom issued (name of stock- 
holder). 
(2) Number of shares issued to the 
owner. 
(3) How transferable. 
. May contain agreement. 
(1) To whom issued (name of stock- 
holder). 
(2) Number of shares owned. 
(3) Whether fully-paid and 
assessable. 
(4) Voting power. 
(5) If preferred, whether cumulative 
or non-cumulative. 
(6) If preferred, what dividend rate. 
(7) How transferable. 
8) Disposition of assets in event of 
dissolution. 
9) If preferred, whether participat- 
ing, convertible or redeemable. 
nature of two officers. 


non- 
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10. Corporate seal. 

11. Name of registrar. 

12. Name of transfer agent. 

13. Blank form of assignment (on reverse 
side). 


THE NATURE OF BONDS 


Bonds are long-term credit instru- 
ments par excellence. They are definite 
and formal contracts that call for the 
payment of two things: the principal 
sum on a stated future date, and a series 
of interest payments, usually semi- 
annually but sometimes annually or 
quarterly, during the term or life of the 
bond. Defined more precisely, a bond is 
an interest-bearing certificate of debt, 
being one of a series constituting a loan 
made to, and an obligation of, a business 
corporation or governmentality. It is a 
formal promise by the borrower to pay 
to the lender a certain sum of money at 
a fixed future date with or without se- 
curity, and signed and sealed by the 
maker (borrower). 

A bond differs from a share of stock 
in that the former is a contract to pay 
a certain sum of money with definite 
stipulations as to amount and maturity 
of interest payments, maturity of prin- 
cipal, and other recitals as to the rights 
of the holder in case of default, sinking 
fund provisions, and the like, whereas 
stock contains no promise to repay the 
purchase price of any amount whatso- 
ever. The shareholder is an owner; a 
bondholder is a creditor. The bond- 
holder has a claim against the assets 
and earnings of a corporation prior to 
that of the stockholder, and while the 
bondholder is essentially an investor, the 
stockholder speculates on the success of 
the enterprise. The former’s claim is 
a definite contractual one; the latter’s 
claim is contingent upon earnings. 


CLASSES OF BONDS 


A general classification of bonds is 
presented in the outline. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs these principal classes 
will be briefly described: 

Government bonds. These are obli- 
gations of a federal government, 
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whether that of the United States or of 
a foreign government. Government 
bonds represent a debt which legally 
constituted federal authorities covenant 
and promise to pay. Since the debt of 
a federal government supercedes that of 
all minor governmentalities, such as 
states and cities, Government bonds in 
the United States represent the highest 
form of long-term credit. 

State bonds. These are obligations of 
the people of a state as distinguished 
from bonds of the Federal Government, 
and bonds issued by cities, counties, dis- 
tricts, etc. In most states, a state bond 
issue must be authorized by a direct 
vote of the people. State bonds, like 
Federal Government bonds, may be paid 
out of the general revenues, and it is not 
necessary to levy a special tax for their 
payment as in the case of municipal 
bonds. 

Municipal bonds. These are the di- 
rect obligations of a county, city, town, 
village, or other civil division of a 
state. The fundamental difference be- 
tween municipal bonds and corporation 
bonds is that whereas the latter are re- 
tired out of earnings, municipal bonds 
are paid off through taxes levied upon 
the property located in the civil division 
which issues them. 

Municipal bonds may be issued for 
the following public purposes, among 
others: school houses and equipment, 
water works and mains, public build- 
ings, street improvements, sewers, drain- 
age, irrigation, and reclamation, parks 
and museums, and for refunding ma- 
turing issues. 

Corporation bonds. These are obliga- 
tions of business corporations as dis- 
tinguished from the various classes of 
civil bonds which are obligations of gov- 
ernmentalities. The great majority of 
corporation bonds are railroad issues, 
although public utility bonds are now 
being issued in large numbers. Public 
utility bonds are issued by electric, gas, 
telephone, street railway, water, and 
power companies. A third sub-classifi- 
cation of corporation bonds is industrial 


bonds—obligations of manufacturing 
corporations. 

Unsecured bonds. These are bonds 
without any security other than the 
general assets and credit of the issuer. 
Government, state and municipal bonds, 
i. e., all civil bonds, are unsecured, since 
they are not supported by mortgages or 
any specific pledge of collateral. When 
corporation bonds are unsecured they 


are known as “plain bonds” or “deben-' 


ture bonds.” 

Guaranteed or indorsed bonds. These 
are bonds the payment of the principal 
or interest, or both of which, has been 
guaranteed by a party other than the 
original debtor. Railroad and indus- 
trial corporations sometimes guarantee 
the bonds and notes of leased or con- 
trolled companies, or subsidiaries, or 
companies in which they are financially 
interested or affiliated, in order to 
strengthen their credit. That is, the 
parent or stronger company indorses or 
guarantees by indorsement or otherwise 
the bonds of the subsidiary or weaker 
company. 

First mortgage bonds. These are 
bonds secured by a first mortgage upon 
all or part of the property, as well as 
earnings, of the issuing corporation. 
Foreclosure proceedings may be insti- 
tuted upon default in payment of in- 
terest or principal, or in failure to per- 
form any of the mortgage provisions. 
A first mortgage security is superior to 
any other security on the same property, 
but a second—or even third—mortgage 
of one corporation may afford greater 
protection to the investor than the first 
mortgage obligation of another corpora- 
tion. 


Second mortgage bonds. These are 
bonds secured by a mortgage upon prop- 
erty which is already encumbered with 
an issue of first mortgage bonds. Second 
mortgage bonds occur most frequently 
among railroad issues and constitute a 
second lien upon the property specified 
in the mortgage, and the earnings of the 
company. Consolidated mortgage bonds, 
general mortgage bonds, first and con- 
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solidated mortgage bonds, first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, and the like, 
are usually bonds in which a part of the 
security consists of a second mortgage. 

General mortgage bonds. These are 
bonds secured by a blanket mortgage 
upon parcels of property which are 
already subject in whole or in part to 
prior mortgages. General mortgage 
bonds are not first mortgage bonds, al- 
though they may be a first mortgage 
upon a part of the property offered as 
security. Frequently these bonds are 
issued in sufficient amount not only to 
raise additional capital, but also to pro- 
vide for the retirement of the original 
mortgage bonds when they mature. 
When this is the case, general mortgage 
bonds eventually become first mortgage 
bonds 

Collateral trust bonds. These are 
bonds secured not by real property but 


by deposit in trust of securities, 
usual!y bonds and sometimes stocks. A 
parer’ company which owns bonds or 


stocks of its subsidiaries may use them 
as collateral against its own bonds. 

Refunding bonds. These are bonds is- 
sued for the purpose of providing funds 
with which to retire bonds previously 
issued and about to mature. Refunding 
bonds should not be authorized to ex- 
ceed the amount of the original issue 
(except when mortgages are consoli- 
dated) and should be for the same pur- 
pose. To make clear the purpose of a 
refunding issue, it is advisable that the 
title be clarified by adding a word 
descriptive of such purpose; thus, re- 
funding water bonds, or refunding first 
mortgage bonds. 

Callable bonds. These bonds, also 
known as redeemable bonds, and op- 
tional bonds, are bonds which may be 
called for redemption, i. e., retired be- 
fore compulsory maturity, as a result 
of the option exercised by the debtor, 
recited in the face. Bonds are fre- 
quently issued subject to call, i. e., re- 
demption in whole or in part on any 
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interest date after a certain elapse of 
time from issue, upon proper notice. 
Callable bonds are issued for several 
reasons. The issuer may wish to be in a 
position to refund the issue at a lower 
rate of interest in the event of a re- 
laxation in the money market, or for 
sinking fund purposes. The issuer may 
also desire to modify its scheme of 
financial organization, or to finance an 
expansion, and therefore to consolidate 
its mortgages. 

Perpetual bonds. These are bonds 
which have no prescribed maturity date. 
Some of the so-called perpetual issues 
have provision for optional redemption 
after a specified time, either at par, or 
at a slight premium. Perpetual bonds 
might better be called indeterminate 
bonds. 

Serial bonds. These are bonds which 
are retired not at a single maturity 
date, but in instalments—a certain por- 
tion maturing at different dates related 
by regular intervais. For example, a 
$1,000,000 issue of bonds dated January 
1, 1924, may be retired in ten instal- 
ments, the first $100,000 to mature Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, and an instalment of 
$100,000 each January 1 up to and in- 
eluding January 1, 1934. Serial bonds 
are issued where there is no intention 
of refunding, and have a purpose similar 
to that of sinking fund bonds, i. e., sys- 
tematic provision for cancellation of 
debt. Serial bond issues are largely 
confined to municipals. 
bonds. These are bonds the 
payment of interest on which is contin- 
gent upon earnings. ‘They usually grow 
out of railroad reorganizations in which 
holders of defaulted fixed-interest bonds 
are required to accept income bonds. 


Income 


They may be secured by mortgage or 
not. Interest on these bonds does not 
constitute a fixed charge, and is payable 
out of earnings only after all fixed 
charges have been met. They may be 
cumulative or non-cumulative. 
Registered bonds. These are bonds 
on which the name of the owner has 
bee» written on the face. They cannot 
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be negotiated except by indorsement and 
transfer on the books of the issuing or- 
ganization. In other words, registered 
bonds are transferred in the same man- 
ner as stocks. Bonds may be registered 
as to principal only, or as to both prin 
cipal and interest. When registered as 
to both principal and interest, no 
coupons are attached, interest being sent 
by check to the registered owner at each 
interest date. 

Coupon bonds. These are bonds with 
interest coupons attached. Unlike regis- 
tered bonds, they are payable to bearer, 
title passing by delivery without in- 
dorsement. Interest is received by de- 
taching coupons as they become due and 
presenting them for payment at the 
designated place. 

Convertible bonds. These are bonds 
which at the option of the holder are 
convertible into other securities of the 
issuing corporation. Such bonds are 
usually convertible at a certain price 
into preferred or common stock. ‘The 
privilege of conversion is given as a 
means of increasing the attractiveness of 
the bonds when they are marketed. 


READING ASSIGN MENT 
J. F. Jordan: Investments, Chap. 2. 
(Forms of investment securities.) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, Chap. 10. (Nature and classes of 
stocks and bonds.) 

American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Economics, Chap. 8, 9. (Stocks, bonds and 
mortgages—their promotion and sale, cor- 
porate expansion, management of income 
and reorganization.) 

L. Chamberlain: The Principles of Bond 
Investment, Chap. 4. (Stocks vs. bonds.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


(For those who wish to undertake a more 
thorough study of the subject.) 

W. H. Lough: Business Finance. 

W. H. Lyon: Capitalization—A Book on 
Corporation Finance (2 vols.) 

E. E. Lincoln: Applied Business Finance. 

E. S. Mead: Corporation Finance. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by (a) capital funds, 
(b) fixed assets, and (c) permanent capital. 

2. What are the chief instruments for 
raising permanent capital? 
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3. Distinguish between the “owned” and 
“borrowed” capital of a corporation. 

4. Define (a) capital stock, and (b) share 
of stock. 

5. Define (a) bond, (b) debenture, (c) 
certificate of debt, and (d) bond and mort- 
gage. 

6. Distinguish between capital stock and 
capitalization. 

7. Distinguish between authorized capital 
stock, unissued capital stock, issued and 
outstanding stock, and treasury stock. 

8. What is meant by fully-paid and non- 
assessable stock? 

9. In what kind of assets must stock be 
paid for? 

10. Is all fully-paid stock non-assessable? 

11. What stocks have double liability? 

12. Contrast stocks and bonds in all par- 
ticulars. 

13. Contrast the rights of a common stock- 
holder and a first mortgage bondholder in 
the same corporation that also has preferred 
stock outstanding. 

14. Is it proper to regard stock as a long- 
term credit instrument? Why, or why not? 

15. What are guaranteed stocks? Under 
what circumstances does the guarantee 
usually arise? 

16. Are preferred stocks identical with 
guaranteed stocks? 

17. What rights does a stockholder enjoy? 

18. Distinguish between preferred and 
common stock as respects assets, income, and 
control. 

19. In the absence of a specific statement, 
is preferred stock presumed to be cumula- 
tive or non-cumulative? 

20. In the absence of a specific statement, 
is preferred stock presumed to have prefer- 
ence as to assets? 

21. Do preferred stockholders commonly 
have voting power? Why, or why not? 

22. What advantage to the holder is (a) 
participating preferred stock, and (b) con- 
vertible preferred stock? 

23. What provisions may be placed in the 
agreement to give preferred stockholders 
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the greatest protection in their rights over 
common stockholders? 

24. Must a corporation pay dividends on 
its preferred stock if earned in any given 
year? On common stock? 

25. What body orders the payment of divi- 
dends? 

26. Can dividends be paid whether or not 
they have been earned? 

27. Can dividends be paid out of earnings 
of previous years, even if no profits have 
been made in the current year? 

28. Can a corporation borrow money in 
order to pay dividends? 

29. What is meant by par value? What are 
the usual par values for a bond and a stock? 

30. Is there any advantage in issuing 
stock without par value? 

31. How are dividends declared on no par 
value stock? 

32. What are the essential features of a 
stock certificate? 

33. By what means are stocks transferred? 

34. What are stockholders of record? 

35. What is meant by the expression 
“books close?” 

36. Explain what is meant by saying that 
a bond establishes a definite contractual 
obligation while stock is a “contingent” in- 
strument. 

37. Distinguish between civil and cor- 
porate bonds. 

38. What are the three important divisions 
of (a) civil bonds, and (b) corporate bonds? 

39. Though not secured by a _ specific 
pledge of assets, civil bonds as a class are a 
higher form of credit than corporation 
bonds. Why is this so? 

40. Explain what is meant by guaranteed 
bonds. 

41. Give a general classification of bonds. 

42. Briefly describe the following kinds of 
bonds: municipal bonds, state bonds, first 
mortgage bonds, second mortgage bonds, 
general mortgage bonds, collateral trust 
bonds, refunding bonds, callable bonds, per- 
petual bonds, serial bonds, income bonds, 
registered bonds, coupon bonds, convertible 
bonds. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 








New York.—EnirTor. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THe Banxers Macazine, 71-78 Murray Street, 








QUESTION: At this time of the 
year there are usually many grain and 
elevator names offered on the open 
market and frequently in regard thereto 
there is talk of hedging. If you could 
give me any enlightenment on the prac- 
tice of hedging, it would be very much 
appreciated.—C. W. 


ANSWER: Some time ago (several 
years) I read a splendid article regarding 
hedging and made extracts therefrom. 
While unfortunately I cannot recall the 
name of the author, the extracts made are 
substantially along the following lines: The 
farmer, the line elevator company, operating 
a string of elevators from a central head- 
quarter; the terminal elevator operator, who 
buys and stores millions of bushels of grain; 
the miller, who makes the grain into flour; 
the breakfast food manufacturer; the for- 
eign buyer, the exporter, the big scale 
baker, ete., all may resort to hedging. As 
the term hedging would imply, the purpose 
of the practice is to protect. Protect 
against the uncertainties of the market. To 
illustrate: A farmer’s bins are filled with 
newly threshed wheat. He is not in a posi- 
tion to haul it to the market at once. Its 
market value to him is $1.50 per bushel. 
Experience has taught him that the market 
price of grain tends to decline with the 
accelerated fall movement to the terminals. 
He wishes to avail himself of the present 
market value. The hedge offers the solution. 


We will presume that he owns 5000 bushels 
of wheat. He instructs his commission 
house to sell 5000 bushels of December 
whe This simply means that through 
this commission house the farmer agrees to 
de] 5000 bushels of wheat of contract 
gra to the buyer at the terminal where 
the ¢ is made sometime before the end of 
Dec ber. The sale is made, say, at $1.75 
pe shel. At his convenience the farmer 


hauls his wheat to the local country ele- 
vator, taking storage tickets for each load 
hauled. When his last load is in, he directs 
the elevator manager to check him out. The 
market value at the country station is now 
$1.00 per bushel instead of $1.50, the market 
value when it was threshed. He therefore 
gets a check for $5000 for his wheat, or 
$2500 less than he would have received could 
he have marketed the crop at the time. But 
he has his hedge to protect him from the 
loss. He directs his commission house to 
buy that December wheat which it had sold 
for him. The price of December wheat has 
declined in proportion to the decline in the 
cash market, and his trade is bought in at 
$1.25 per bushel. He, therefore, realizes a 
profit of $2500 on his hedge, thus offsetting 
his loss on his wheat. The same procedure 
is carried out by the country elevator buyer, 
only on a larger scale. He buys a certain 
amount of grain every day. His cars in 
transit to the terminal markets are arriving 
and being sold almost daily. For every 
thousand bushels he buys he sells a cor- 
responding amount of futures grain. And as 
each carload arrives in the market and is 
sold, he buys back his futures trade with 
which it is hedged. Thus he is at all times 
protected against the fluctuations of the 
market and his normal profit is assured. It 
should be borne in mind that while a sale 
of grain in the futures market contemplates 
delivery of that grain within a specified 
time, the actual] delivery is not made in a 
large majority of cases. A bushel of wheat 
bought at $1.50 and hedged, is still worth 
$1.50 to its owner, even though its sales 
value be cut in two. Banks realize this 
truth, and the operator who keeps his pur- 
chases hedged experiences no difficulty in 
securing finances. 


QUESTION: Would you regard an 
amount of Liberty Bonds or other se- 
curities of a high character shown inp 
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the assets as being held by a trustee, as 
quick assets?—P. M. B. 


ANSWER: Securities or funds held by a 
trustee for a definite purpose, extension 
program, building operations, etc., should 
not be regarded as current assets. These 
funds are held for a definite and _ specific 
purpose and as they will ultimately be re- 
flected in the slow assets of the company, 
there is no basis for regarding them as cur- 
rent. In connection with funds or securities 
held by a trustee in connection with the 
operation of a sinking fund or a bond issue, 
the treatment depends upon the treatment 
of the sinking fund on the liabilities side of 
the statement. If the entire bond issue is 
regarded as a slow liability, the securities 
held by the trustee should be regarded as 
a slow asset. On the other hand, if a por- 
tion of the bonded debt, which will be re- 
tired by the operation of the sinking fund 
during the current year, is set up as a 
current liability, the securities or funds held 
by the trustee which. would be applied for 
the operation of the sinking fund should be 
regarded as a current asset. 


QUESTION: 


“Merchandise 


item of 
sold but not delivered” 
is shown in the balance sheet, does it 
include in the value at which it is car- 
ried, a profit on sales? In other words, 
is it carried at selling price or cost? 


—A. M. 


When an 


ANSWER: I have seen the item handled 
in both ways. It cannot be considered good 
accounting practice or conservative to carry 
an item of “Merchandise sold but not de- 
livered” at the selling price. This reflects a 
profit on such sales in the balance sheet. It 
is a much better practice and a more con- 
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servative way to carry the merchandise at 
cost or market value, whichever is lower, 
until actual delivery of the merchandise has 
been made and it has been transformed into 
a receivable. 


QUESTION: I noticed in_ this 
column last month that you discussed 
discounts on purchases and sales in the 
profit and loss statement. ‘The thought 
occurred to me as to whether in figuring 
inventory, discounts on purchases were 
deducted, or whether inventory was 
carried at total cost and discounts re- 


ceived ignored.—D. G. 


ANSWER: Inventory should be carried 
at the net cost figure, which is the gross 
cost less discounts received. 


QUESTION: Balance sheets are oc- 
casionally received which show an item 
of “Real Estate, Equity.” I assume 
that this represents the net value of 
the property, there being some en- 
cumbrance against same. To my mind, 
this is not good accounting practice, but 
I would like your views on this ques- 


tion.—O. B. M. 


ANSWER: Your idea of this not being 
good accounting practice is quite correct. 
It happens that concerns will publish. a 
statement in which they show their equity 
in the real estate and fail to show the mort- 
gage on the balance sheet. Bankers should 
oppose this sort of a set-up and require that 
the full cost of the real estate be shown on 
the asset side and that outstanding mort- 
gages against it be properly shown on the 
liabilities side. 
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Interesting Stone Types of Ancient Egypt 


Indiana Limestone Association Receives Interesting and 
Enduring Relics of King Tut’s Time 


GYPTIAN stone relics from the 
ancient city of Tel-El-Amarna, 
forwarded several months ago by 
the Egypt Exploration Society, recent- 
ly arrived at headquarters of the In- 
diana Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 
tion. They will form a part of what 
eventually may be the most complete 
collection of stone types in the world. 
King ‘Tut-Ankh-Amen’s father-in-law, 
Amenhotep IV, thirty-three centuries 
ago founded the city whose ruins are 
now known as Tel-El]-Amarna, on the 
Nile in Upper Egypt, and from which 
the collection was excavated. It was 
Amenhotep’s empire of sun worshippers. 
After Amenhotep’s death Tut-Ankh- 
Amen weakened in his opposition to the 
strongly established cult of the old 
polytheistic priesthood and abandoned 
the new sun-worshipping religion, the 
court returning to Thebes, and Amen- 
hotep’s Utopia being abandoned after 
an existence of from twenty to fifty 
years. 
Quaint bits of limestone furniture, 


low-slung chairs, stools, stands, an offer- 
ing table, and curious utensils for grind- 
ing meal are included in the collection 
dug from the most imposing homes of 
the ancient ruins. There are also bits 
of sculpture bearing hieroglyphics 
sharply carved and easily translated. 
Other specimens formed a part of 
decorative groups of the capital, includ- 
ing door lintels and tablets, lines of the 
sculptor’s chisel being almost unscarred 
by time. Many of the carvings bear the 
figures symbolizing the rays of Aton the 
Sun Disk. Each ray ends in the mys- 
terious looking hand which is supposed 
to lay hold of and support the king and 
queen. 

“Specimens of all varieties of stone 
which I have found in the city’s build- 
ings are included,’ wrote Thomas Whit- 
temore from Deir Moras, Upper Egypt. 
“The more precious are in small pieces.” 

The collection comes to the Limestone 
Association through its membership and 


support of the Egypt Exploration 


Society. 


Fracments of carved limestone trom El Amarna, Egypt, some bearing hieroglyphics, and one showing 
the characteristic hand at the end of the sun ray 
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Main Office of 
THE PACIFIC BANK 
Pershing Building 
42nd street at Park avenue 


opposite Grand Central Station 
New York City 

















The Pacific Bank 


HE directors of The Pacific Bank, 

New York, acted wisely in trans- 

ferring the main office of the insti- 
tution to its new location at Forty- 
second street and Park avenue. The 
move is in keeping with the traditions 
and the character of business of the 
bank. When the bank was organized, 
seventy-four years ago, it was in the 
then uptown district of business New 
York at Broadway and Grand street, 
and it is no less a pioneer today since 
it is the only institution among the 
many who have located in the mid-town 
section to establish its main office there. 

O. H. Cheney, the president of the 
bank, has followed the policy laid down 
by William Tilden, the first president, 
who was one of the well-known manu- 
facturers of New York seventy-five 
years ago. That policy was to build a 
strictly commercial institution, and so 
thoroughly has it been followed that 
today we find that 90 per cent. of its 
business is done with merchants and 
manufacturers of New York City. 

Its directorate in the early days, as 
today, was made up of men who typified 
the best commercial interests of the 
city, and the comment which appeared 
in the New York Tribune of October 
17, 1850, on the opening day of the 
bank, might well be quoted today with 
few changes: 


The Pacific Bank, corner Broadway and 
Grand street, commenced business today. 
The high standing and business acumen of 
the gentlemen connected with the institution 
will give it the fullest confidence of the 
public. We trust it will have a long and 
prosperous career. 


The good will which this quotation 
contained is reflected in the growth of 
the institution, whose capital and sur- 
plus have been doubled in recent years, 
while during the past ten years deposits 
have risen from $6,000,000 to $40,- 
000.000. 

_Ti ve are some features of the func- 
tionins of this bank which are unique 
and therefore, worthy of comment. 


in New Quarters 


The Forty-ninth street office of the 
bank is open until 10.30 p. m. every 
business day. The Fifty-ninth street 
office and the Forty-second street office 
are open until 4 p. m. daily, and all day 
Saturday until 10.30 in the evening. 
The safe deposit vaults of these offices 
are accessible to customers until 5 p. m. 
each day, and until the close of the bank 
at 10.30 p. m. Saturdays. The vaults 
at the Forty-ninth street office remain 
open every day until 10.30 p. m. 

One of the very interesting phases of 
the bank’s work is its study of business 
conditions and the retaining of an ex- 
pert merchandising advisor who is at 
the service of the bank’s customers. 
Upon request, this expert makes a study 
of any individual business and advises 
regarding its problems, particularly in 
merchandising and in finding proper 
markets. One of the results of this con- 
stant study of business conditions is a 
series of current business charts by 
trades which are kept up from month tc 
month and are on exhibition in the con- 
ference rooms of the main office at 
Forty-second street and Park avenue, 
where they are available for customers’ 
study. 

Because of the special nature of its 
commercial service, the bank as a 
whole has been developed on the system 
of “Every office the main office,” and 
the president makes a daily visit to each 
office. 

The new main office in the Pershing 
Square Building, opposite the Grand 
Central Station, occupies the entire 
second floor of the building, an area of 
approximately 30,000 square feet. The 
main entrance is from Park avenue, 
there being additional entrances from 
Forty-first and Forty-second streets. 

The photographs of the banking 
room on the following pages show the 
exceptional beauty of the interior plan 
and decorations, but the original must 
be seen to appreciate its warmth as well 
as its beauty. Botticino marble and 
American walnut are used throughout. 
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ORION H. CHENEY 
President of The Pacific Bank of New York 


M R. CHENEY comes from the New Hampshire branch of the family, and 

attended the University of Michigan and New York University Law 
School. He spent ten years in various departments of the Garfield National 
Bank, during which time he studied law at night, graduating from the 


evening division of New York University. He practiced law several years, 


specializing in banking law. In 1908 he was made Deputy Superintendent 
of Banks, and in 1909 was appointed Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York by Governor Hughes. In 1911 he resigned the latter to become 
president of The Pacific Bank. 
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Tellers’ windows in the main banking room 
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This is said to be the largest banking room in the city, covering an area of approximately 
30,000 square feet 
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Entrance to officers’ quarters, and stairway leading to street 
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A remarkable engineering feat was accomplished in the construction of the vault 
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which weighs 353 tons and is suspended from the third floor by means of 


vault was built and installed by the Remington and Sherman Company 


huge structural steel members 


of New York 











Cleveland Greets Investment Bankers 


Decision to Spend $250,000 a Year for Publicity; Foreign Securi- 
ties Information Bureau Organizea; Thomas N. Dysart 
New President 


O educate the people of the 

United States, by means of a 

nation-wide advertising campaign, 
in the wise investment of their surplus 
funds is the very excellent plan adopted 
by the Investment Bankers Association, 
at its thirteenth annual convention 
held September 22-24 at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

By education alone can the ground 
be cut from under the dazzling offerings 
of unscrupulous brokers who have made 
necessary the Blue Sky Laws. To lock 
the door, then, before the horse is 
stolen will be the work of a committee of 
the investment bankers, to whom were 
voted $250,000 for this purpose during 
the coming year. This decision is the 
final result of efforts of several years on 
the part of certain members of the 
association. 

Another important outcome of the ses- 
sions was the decision to establish a 
bureau to supply information on foreign 
securities. It will be the duty of the 
proposed central bureau to help mem- 
bers of the association to arouse public 
interest in foreign investments. 

NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED 

Before adjournment after the three 
days’ conference came the election of 
officers, and Thomas N. Dysart was the 
choice for president for the coming 
year. Mr. Dysart is vice-president of 
the William R. Compton Company, St. 


Louis, with which he has been asso- 
ciated since its incorporation. He also 
fills that office for the American Trust 


Company of St. Louis and for the St. 
Lou's Joint Stock Land Bank. He is 
ign chairman for 1924 of the 
Com:.unity Fund of St. Louis. 
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THOMAS N. DYSART 


Vice-president William R. Compton Company, St. 
Louis, newly elected president Investment 
Bankers Association of America 


HERRICK AND MORROW ADDRESS 


BANKERS 


The opening session of the conven- 
tion was featured by the addresses of 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to 
France; Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and John W. Prentiss, 
retiring president. Letters from Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon were read. President 
Coolidge’s letter touched on the “grow- 
ing power of American finance through- 
out the world,” and the gratification af- 
forded by the careful consideration 
which such organizations as the invest- 
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ment bankers are giving this problem 
and others of its kind. 

In his opening address Mr. Prentiss 
gave figures showing that members had 
sold more than $17,000,000,000 of se- 
curities in the last 344 years, and were 
now placing them at the rate of $6,000,- 
000,000 a year. The sales include, he 
said, about $1,200,000,000 of securities 
of foreign governments. He advocated 
education of the public through adver- 
tising, the subject which the publicity 
committee enlarged upon later in its 
report, ‘resulting in a favorable vote by 
the members of the association. 

The delegates were welcomed to 
Cleveland by Warren S. Hayden of 
that city. George B. Caldwell, one of 
the founders of the association, replied 
on behalf of the association, setting 
forth its aims.and purposes. 


SAYS EUROPEANS TRUST AMERICA 


In his position of Ambassador, Mr. 
Herrick was able to analyze the feelings 
of Europe toward us during these years 
of reconstruction, and the keynote of 
his address was that all Europe trusts 
America. He said: 


I find that which underlies it all is that, 
while they do not trust each other, all trust 
us and our good intentions. They know we 
are unselfish. They know we strive for the 
accomplishment, of course they think, of our 
own material success, but they know that 
that which impels us in these efforts today, 
in our youth and strength, is all based on 
a wonderful past, a wonderful history, the 
creation of a nation as ours was created, 
where its men in those days placed their 
country first and their selfish interests 
second. I think, in the settlement and in 
the advancement of the solution of these 
problems of the world today, we have got 
to go back to the position in which we were 
when we made this nation, and count, not 
our selfish interests first, but our country 
first and our own interests afterwards. That 
is all we have to do, and then we are safe 
for the future. 

It has seemed to me that in the changes 
and the sudden transition that have taken 
place by reason of this world war that the 
one thing that has happened to us that we 
do not fully comprehend and do not apply 
ourselves to as much as we should is the 


fact that through this war we have become 
for the first time a creditor nation. It car- 
ries with it its opportunities but at the same 
time its tremendous possibilities. We have 
all the time now as a people, bankers, all 
classes, to keep our mind upon the fact that 
we are no longer in the financial and 
economic world as we are in the political 
and social world. We are no longer in that 
isolation from which we emerged and to 
which we will never return, but we are in 
a sense a part of the whole, and that you 
bankers who distribute the securities to the 
world, to your own nation, you who distrib- 
bute them, are in a responsible position such 
as you have never been before. There is ob- 
tained this fact that America is the creditor 
nation of the world, and it carries its re- 
sponsibility. 


ANALYZES BOND BUYERS 


Mr. Morrow devoted his speech to an 
analysis of the type of investor in this 
country who had bought the offerings of 
the Austrian and Japanese loans. He 
had obtained figures from twenty-three 
banking houses on the number of buyers 
and their takings. His conclusion was 
that the importance of the small in- 
vestor is not understood. Concerning 
his figures he said: 


The twerty-three houses had 2970 cus- 
tomers who bought Austrian bonds. The 
average investment of these customers was 
$2980. Extending the figures to the entire 
$25,000,000 of Austrian bonds that were sold 
in this country, it would seem fair to assume 
that those bonds were taken by about 9000 
American investors. The twenty-three houses 
had 8212 customers who bought Japanese 
bonds. The average investment of these 
customers was $2680. ‘These figures indi- 
cate that the $150,000,000 loan sold in this 
country, was purchased by approximately 
44,000 investors. 

Those are rather remarkable figures and 
I think they show the result of the in- 
sistent and steady campaigns for wider dis- 
tribution of bonds during the war period. 
I think that they also show that the in- 
vesting class in a country of this kind is 
steadily enlarging. Some day I hope it will 
he true in this country, as has been true in 
France for some time, that the number of 
investors will be increased very much be- 
yond what it is already here. 

As everybody knows there has never been 
a people, apparently, in the world that had 
as widespread an investing capacity as the 
amazing French people, and in France 
almost every family in the country—perhaps 
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it is not true in the large cities—but almost 
every family in the country districts has in 
it one or more investors. 

That we are dealing with a multitude of 
small investors rather than a few large in- 
vestors is further demonstrated by a slightly 
different classification of the sales. Ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of the number of 
sales made in both cases were to persons 
who invested $1000 or less. Approximately 
90 per cent. of the number of sales I am 
speaking of—the number of sales rather 
than the aggregate amount—was to investors 
whose purchases were limited to $5000 or 
less. Only about 4 per cent. of the number 
of sales were for amounts over $10,000. 
Even in this highest bracket, $10,000 or over, 
sales averaged only $15,800 for the Austrian 
bonds and $36,000 for the Japanese offering. 
That was in the highest bracket, sales or 
amounts ever $10,000. You will see that in 
number, therefore, the large investors were 
relatively unimportant. 


* + . * 


The wide distribution of bonds throws a 
very heavy responsibility upon you. We 
must never forget that the money that 
passes through our hands comes from thou- 
sands of savers. These savers may be 
mechanics or clerks or stenographers or 
school teachers or professional men or 
bankers. For one reason or another they 
are willing to exchange $100, with the com- 
mand which that gives them over present 
goods or services, for a promise of some 
one to pay interest and principal to them at 
a future date. If we fail to keep in mind 
the sacrifice that the investor is making of 
his todav for the benefit of his tomorrow, we 
shall fail entirely in our function. 

A great deal of criticism is directed to 
financial houses. Some of it may be justified. 
Much of it certainly is unjustified. The 
one thing, however, that should sustain an 
investment banker in the important function 
that he performs for society is the con- 
fidence that the investors have in him. 

It is one thing to be confident of another 
man when you are dealing with your own 
money and it is another thing to be con- 
fident of him when you are dealing with 


somebody else’s money. The one thing it 
seems to me that all investment houses who 
are dealing with clients who have saved 
mone) should feel very great gratification in 
is that their success depends upon the con- 
fiden« of the people. This confidence of the 
Investor in the banker is an essential ele- 
ment in the process of enlisting new savings 
in pr vate enterprise or in governmental 
constriction or reconstruction. A man or 
wom: may be willing to invest savings in 
a par icular security because he has con- 
fiden: in the borrower or because of a be- 


lief in the purpose for which the money is 
to be used. Or an attractive rate of interest 
may exert an influence. Or sentimental fac- 
tors may play a part. 

But perhaps the greatest single factor in 
leading the investor to risk his savings is 
the confidence that he has in his banker. 
He knows and trusts his banker or he would 
not deal with him. He relies to a greater 
or lesser extent on the banker’s judgment. 
He feels that if his banker is willing to 
take the responsibility of offering him a 
bond the bond probably is good. I do not 
maintain that the investor does not have his 
own likes and dislikes. He does; and they 
frequently are determining influences in his 
decisions. Nevertheless, the banker’s opinion 
is with very many investors the most im- 
portant influence in the selection of the in-' 
vestment. 

It follows, I think you will agree, that the 
banker must give primary consideration to 
his customer—to the investor. He must be 
forever on the alert to protect the investor. 


LONG TERM DEBT URGED 


Charles S. Dewey, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, made a speech at the 
second session of the convention in 
which there was no indication that the 
present policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be altered. The association 
recommended strongly that an alterna- 
tive policy to that now being followed 
out by the department be used in pay- 
ing off the National debt. At the night 
session the delegates adopted a report 
by their Government Bond Committee 
advocating an alternative procedure. 

In short the investment bankers want 
the Government to take advantage of 
the present easy money market and low 
rates of interest to refund on a long- 
term basis a large portion of the abliga- 
tions soon to mature. They believe that 
if the present opportunity is lost the 
money market may run into a period of 
tightening interest rates, due either to 
cumulative European borrowing or 
commercial demands in this country 
brought about by expanding business. 
The Treasury Department has up to 
this time conducted operations incident 
to refunding the National debt by 
means of short-term loans from time 
to time. 
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SEES DANGER IN HIGHER INTEREST 


The low interest rates now prevailing 
and a warning to bankers not to advise 
trading LibertyBonds for other outside 
types on the ground that this process 
would tend to increase interest rates on 
“new issues of securities’ by the 
Government was also discussed by 
Assistant Secretary Dewey. In support 
of this advice he said: 


The Liberty Loans were well and widely 
distributed; and the notes issued in the re- 
funding of these loans have, in a large 
majority of cases, gone back into the same 
hands. People have become accustomed to 
including among their investments a very 
substantial proportion of Government obli- 
gations. They appreciate the security of 
these obligations and for such security are 
willing to take a lower interest yield. 

This lower yield and the gradual retire- 
ment of the public debt have made it pos- 
sible for the Government to reduce taxes and 
thereby to leave with the public more money 
to find its way inte the usual channels of 
investment. Furthermore, the money collect- 
ed in taxes for the repayment of the war 
loan is available now for the investment 
market. Since its highest point in August, 
1919, the public debt has been reduced $5,- 
000,000,000, and during the last fiscal year 
the debt reduction has amounted to over $1,- 
000,000,000. A very great proportion of this 
money is flowing into the investment market 
and thus adding to the capital wealth of the 
country. 

The question has arisen whether the time 
has not come when investment bankers can 
properly suggest to holders of Liberty 
Bonds that they exchange such investments 
for other securities. The Treasury is willing 
to view this question entirely apart from 
the patriotic angle, although there is no 
question but that we are still—and for some 
time will be—involved in the later phases 
of wartime financing. It is necessary only 
to point out that during the next four years 
more than $8,000,000,000 in Government 
obligations will mature and _ practically 
three-fourths of this amount will have to be 
refunded. 

What would be the effect on the Gov- 
ernment’s refunding program if holders of 
Liberty Bonds were induced to trade them 
for other investments? If such bonds in an 
appreciable amount are dislodged and come 
upon the market, they would undoubtedly 
have a tendency to decrease the price of 
Government bonds and consequently to in- 
crease the interest rate which the Treasury 
must offer in floating new issues of securi- 


ties. Those holding Government securities 
would be unlikely to exchange their maturing 
obligations for new issues offered. by the 
Government; and the: Treasury would have 
to look. elsewhere for customers for its 
bonds. 

It is easy to see that such a course would 
result eventually in breaking up the great 
body of investors in Government securities 
so painstakingly built up during the war. 
Would not such a result be more serious 
in its consequences than any possible tem- 
porary advantage which might accrue to in- 
vestment bankers from an invasion of this 
field? 

For one thing, confidence, which is so 
necessary on the part of the small investor, 
would ultimately be impaired. While the 
members of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation would offer sound securities in ex- 
change for Liberty Bonds, this would not be 
true of many unscrupulous dealers not mem- 
bers of the association, who would take 
advantage of the situation to trade the 
small investor out of his Government securi- 
ties in exchange for highly speculative 
stocks and bonds. 


* * * * 


The more popular Government bonds and 
notes become, the lower will be the interest 
rate; the lower the interest’ rate, the lower 
will be taxes; and the lower the taxes, the 
more money will be available for business 
and investment. 


EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN ADOPTED 


Other events of the day in the con- 
vention were the adoption of the pub- 
licity Committee’s plan for a national 
educational campaign on_ investment 
principles and a report by the committee 
on railroad securities which set forth 
that the railroads were themselves en- 
gaged in a voluntary consolidation trend 
and that the only doubtful factor as to 
the success was the question whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had the authority to permit these volun- 
tary consolidations under the terms of 
the Transportation Act unless it had 
first formulated a “complete plan.” 


AGAINST OFFERING BY PUBLIC TENDER 


An important phase of the report of 
the Railroad Securities Committee dealt 


with the question of offering railroad 
This 


securities by public tender. 
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method is opposed in the report in com- 
parison with the long-standing method 
of having offerings put out through 
bankers, as it is felt that competitive 
bidding may lead to uniform results of 
standardization of such securities. 


THIRD DAY SEES COMMITTEE REPORTS 
READ 


On the third day of the convention a 
report of the Committee on Real Estate 
featured a warning against shifting 
values in this line, urging a strict test 
for all realty bonds. 

The Fraudulent Advertising Com- 
mittee gave a résumé of its work under 
way to check operations of sellers of 
unsound securities. The Industrial 
Securities Committee discused several 
phases of improvement in the field of 
industrials; the Business Practice Com- 
mittee told what was being done to 
check up on ethical standards in the 
realm of investment banking. 


REAL ESTATE SECURITIES REPORT 


The agricultural situation in the Mid- 
dle West, a résumé of timber loans, a 
discussion of loans on city property, 
including leasehold bonds; guaranteed 
first mortgage bonds and the present 
status and future trend of values, build- 
ing costs and rentals, and a_ biblio- 
graphy made up the topics covered in 
the report of the Real Estate Securities 
Committee. 

The report said that the experience of 
mortgage companies, Federal land 
banks and joint stock land banks oper- 
ating in the corn belt showed ninety 
per cent. of the farmers are in good 
shape financially, and that the subject 


of ever inereasing taxation on farm 
lands must be given careful considera- 
tion vy Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion members. In 1922, it was pointed 
out. \merican farmers paid $900,000,- 
000 in| lirect taxes and that the taxation 
probl:im must be met and considered. 
Every phase that enters into the lend- 
ing inoney on city property was 





threshed out and recommendations were 
made looking toward greater safeguards 
around investments, etc. The situation 
in this field however was deemed good. 


BUREAU FOR FOREIGN SECURITIES 
INFORMATION 


The Foreign Securities Committee 
urged in its report, submitted by 
Charles H. Sabin, adoption of measures 
to arouse public interest in foreign se- 
curities and went on record as favoring 
the central bureau to assemble and sup- 
ply to members and investors the data 
that are available on investment issues 
from abroad. 

To maintain such a bureau the report 
urged the appropriation of $15,000 an- 
nually. If each member furnishes in- 
formation gratis in that way the $15,000 
probably will pay for the work of as- 
sembling and compiling the information 
required. 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


Frank W. Remick submitted the re- 
port of the Industrial Securities Com- 
mittee. Pointing out the depression of 
the current year, Mr. Remick said 
things had become bad enough for in- 
dustrial heads to give serious thought 
to their securities. The report generally 
devoted itself to a recommendation that 
industrial concerns strive to make their 
securities as “shock proof” as possible. 


BUSINESS PRACTICE ; PUBLIC SECURITIES 


The Committee on Ethics and Busi- 
ness Practice discussed misleading bond 
titles and recommended that more com- 
plete information should be published 
concerning public utility holding com- 
panies when offerings were made that 
concerned them. It urged the adoption 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s fifteen principles of business 
conduct. 

Henry Hayes, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Securities, reported 
that the association should work to 
remedy the existing laws in Florida, 
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Indiana, Mississippi, Nevada and 
Texas, but that in most of the other 
states conditions were fair and that little 
could be done to help them, where help 
is needed, at this time. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers in the last ses- 
sion of the convention resulted in the 
choice of Thomas N. Dysart of William 
R. Compton Co., St. Louis, to succeed 
John W. Prentiss of Hornblower and 
Weeks, New York City. 

The new vice-presidents are: J. A. 
Fraser, Dominion Securities Corp., 
Toronto; Ray Morris, Brown Brothers 
& Co., New York; Frank W. Remick, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Boston; Eugene 
E. Thompson, Crane, Parris & Co., 
Washington; Barrett Wendell, Jr., Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Chicago. 


The new secretary and treasurer re- 
spectively are: Frederick R. Fenton, 
Fenton, Davis & Boyle, Chicago; John 
G. Brogden, Strother, Brogden & Co., 
Baltimore. 

The board of governors whose terms 
expire in 1925: Sigmund Stern, Stern 
Bros. & Co., Kansas City; Pliny Jewell, 
Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston. Terms ex- 
piring in 1927: George Whitney, J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York; Henry R. 
Hayes, Stone & Webster, Inc., New 
York; Henry C. Olcott, Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Walter S. Brewster, Russell, 
Brewster & Co., Chicago; Pierpont V. 
Davis, National City Company, New 
York; Max O. Whiting, Harris, Forbes 
& Co., Boston; Hugh W. Grove, First 
Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee; Edgar 
Friedlander, Cincinnati. 


me 


Employees to be Given Control of Bank 
of Italy 


Bank’s Board Adopts Plan Whereby Employees Will Obtain 
Controlling Interest in Capital Stock 


( Sal ae, with the announce- 
ment of the celebration by the 
Bank of Italy of its twentieth 

anniversary comes the word that, under 

the provisions of a plan adopted by the 
bank’s board of directors, ultimate own- 
ership of a controlling interest in the 
capital stock of the bank will be ac- 
quired by the entire group of employees. 

Under this plan the bank will set 
aside 40 per cent. of its net profits at 
the end of each six months’ period, and 
to this amount will be added a sum 
contributed by the employees out of 
salary. The total of both amounts will 
then be used to purchase Bank of Italy 
stock. Each employee will be entitled 
to such portions of the sum contributed 
by the bank as the employee’s contribu- 


tion from salary bears to the entire 
amount contributed by all employees. 
A limit of not less than 3 per cent. 
nor more than 10 per cent. of the an- 
nual salary has been fixed as the amount 
that any individual may set aside for 
stock purchase; except that as a reward 
for permanency, an employee will be 
permitted to contribute an additional 
1 per cent. for each year’s service. 
The bank’s present extra compensa- 
tion plan, involving the distribution of 
nearly $250,000 each year to employees, 
will not be affected by the new arrange- 
ment. However, the amount given in 
extra compensation may be used as con- 
tribution to the stock purchase fund. 
In adopting this new plan, the board 
of directors also went on record by reso- 
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lution, as favoring rotation in all offices, 
including that of president. Promotions 
will be made, not necessarily on the 
basis of seniority, but upon demon- 
strated merit. This, it is expected, will 
eventually give the bank an executive 
committee made up entirely of past 
presidents. 

Commenting on the new plan, A. P. 
Giannini, founder of the Bank of Italy 
and chairman of its executive committee, 
said: “We want it to be unnecessary for 
any one in our organization to have an 
outside or additional business interest. 
There is a big opportunity here for each 
one, and we believe that the adoption 
of this stock ownership plan will make 
association with the Bank of Italy some- 
thing to be earnestly desired.” 

The effect of this plan will be to place 
in the hands of employees ultimate con- 
trol of the bank, which with its affiliated 
institution, the Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation, will have, at the end of 
the coming year, combined capital 
strength of $50,000,000. 

Announcement by A. P. Giannini, 
chairman of the executive and finance 
committees of the advancement of James 
A. Bacigalupi to the presidency of the 
Bank of Italy, marks the definite adop- 
tion of this policy. 

“Every organization should build up 
its official personnel by successive pro- 
motions from the executives within the 
ranks,” said Mr. Giannini. ‘Our action 
follows this plan. Our bank is man- 
aged by an executive committee, com- 
posed of members of the board of di- 
rectors, and representing the board in 
the active administrative duties. The 
chairman of this committee is the gen- 
eral, or supervising manager, while the 
president of the bank is its spokesman 
and operating head. 

“Through Mr. Bacigalupi’s succes- 
sion to the presidency, the bank is 
giving recognition to a man who has 
intimate knowledge of the institution’s 
history, policies, and personnel.”  L. 
Scatena remains chairman of the board 
of directors and L. M. Giannini, assist- 
ant to the president, will be vice- 





A. P. GIANNINI 
Chairman Executive Committee Bank of Italy 


chairman of the board of the Bank of 
Italy, as well as president of the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation. A. J. 
Mount, who has been vice-president and 
cashier, now becomes senior vice-presi- 
dent, and W. E. Blauer assumes the 
office of vice-president and cashier. 
These appointments are in line with the 
general plan of advancement that is 
being followed in the organization. 

The Bank of Italy was founded 
October 17, 1904. In pomt of resources 
and capital and surplus it is the largest 
bank west of Chicago, and with more 
than 500,000 depositors, ranks first in 
the United States in this particular. 
Since 1904, when its December state- 
ment showed $285,000, its total assets 
have multiplied more than one thousand 
times, the figures today being in excess 
of $340,000,000. 

At present the Bank of Italy has 
eighty-six banking offices, located in 
fifty-six of the principal cities of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Selecting the right bank to take care of 
your “Mid-Continental business” should 


be a matter of vital importance to you. 


The First National Bank in St. Louis, the 
largest National Bank west of the Missis- 
sippi, has provided every facility to give its 
many correspondents the best that can be 


had in banking service. 


You are invited to investigate the excep- 
tional service we are rendering Banks and 
Bankers located throughout the United 
States. 


Over 60 years’ experience in handling 
Country Bank Business 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


HE low interest rates now prevail- 
ing are only one reflection of the 
effect of our huge gold stocks on 
the economic life of this country, states 
the current issue of The Guaranty 
Survey, published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
“Moreover,” the Survey continues, 
“the low rates not only emphasize the 
necessity for releasing part of our gold 
stocks, but also point to the fact that the 
most profitable and in an all-round sense 
the most enduring relief is to be found 
in the purchase of foreign dollar bonds.” 
The Survey says further: 


Foreign bonds, although they possess 
varying degrees of investment merit, are as 
a class selling at prices substantially below 
their intrinsic values. Obligations of sound 
governments are generally recognized as the 
standard of investment worth, yet we have 
the anomaly of good foreign government 
bonds selling to yield as much as 4 per cent. 
more than United States Government ob- 
ligations. This discrepancy is due not so 
much to a positive distrust of the credit of 
foreign governments as to a lack of under- 
standing of what should form the basis of 
sound governmental credit. The tendency 


to judge risk largely in terms of distance 
is certainly not based on sound reasoning 
and is gradually disappearing. 

The recent pronounced rise in the foreign 
bond market, which carried some issues 
upward to the extent of 10 points in a few 
weeks jis indicative of a changing attitude. 
While the current ease in money rates, which 
drove ‘}e bond market as a whole to higher 
levels. is in part responsible for the rise 
in to: ‘en bonds, it is noteworthy that after 
the» .ctus given by easy money conditions 


had largely spent itself the appreciation in 
the foreign bond list continued, and at an 
accelerated rate. 

To the virtual acceptance of the Dawes 
report and the general belief that it would 
be accepted, is given a large measure of 
credit for this advance. While there is rea- 
son to believe that the large and rapid rise 
incident to this event is practically at an 
end, there is a growing appreciation of the 
fact that conditions abroad are not so bad 
as they seemed, and are, in reality, on the 
mend. Further general improvement in 
European affairs, or any greater feeling of 
confidence on that score in this country, 
should aid foreign bonds as a class, although 
those most affected by politics in Western 
and Central Europe are likely to fluctuate 
more widely than others. In any event, 
the American investor is gaining greater 
familiarity with and confidence in foreign 
investments, and this is a stabilizing in- 
fluence which, from the long-term point of 
view, augurs better treatment for this type 
of issue. 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS 


“While there is no disposition to 
minimize the ill effects which politics 
and government can have on business,” 
says the current Business and Financial 
Review of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis, “yet it is probably true that 
the American people have, during the 
past several years, gotten into the habit 
of thinking that business is more in- 
fluenced and disturbed by politics and 
legislation than is actually the case.” 
The Review continues: 


Politicians and even legislators cannot 
nullify the laws of economics. They can 
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disturb and interfere temporarily with their 
smooth working, but sooner or later the laws 
of supply and demand will assert themselves. 
And this is true in any form of govern- 
ment. Socialists, Communists, and An- 
archists cannot create value to satisfy de- 
mand either by ranting against the present 
social order or by passing foolish laws. 
Growing crops, manufacturing, and selling 
goods is a very prosaic, simple and human 
business with no magic laws governing the 
process. 

Social and industrial progress and human 
welfare is a very complex thing, the result 
of too many uncontrollable factors for a 
political party and its policies to have any 
material effect on its course. Indeed, much 
of the effect which politics has in business 
arises from the fears of business men and 
others as to what the effect might be rather 
than what it would actually be. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SITUATION 


“The general business situation con- 
tinues to improve,” says the October 
letter of the First National Bank of 
Boston. “Employment figures show 
some gain, and production in many of 
the major industries is going forward 
on a larger scale.” The bank goes on 
to say: 


Car loadings for the week ending Septem- 
ber 20, 1,076,553 cars, nearly equalled the 
highest record in history made in September 
a year ago. The loadings for the same week 
of miscellaneous merchandise and less-than- 
carload lots, reflecting primarily manufac- 
tured output, actually excelled all previous 
records. 

Bank clearings are well above those of a 
year ago, indicating a better purchasing 
movement. Money rates, meanwhile, con- 
tinue easy, and failures reported by Brad- 
street are well below the corresponding 
period last year. Department store sales, 
while more or less satisfactory, reflect the 
aggregate of unemployment and part-time 
schedules in industrial centers, but mail- 
order business remains at high levels, in 
response to the more liquid position of the 
farmer. 

The steel industry is now operating gen- 
erally at 60 to 65 per cent. of capacity, with 
much confusion as to price, owing to the 
abandonment of the former system of quota- 
tions. Automobile production, while it 
showed a slight decline in September, ex- 
hibits an enviable total for the first nine 
months of the year—but 7 per cent. below 
the record 1923 output. 

Fluctuations in the raw cotton market, 
caused by the publication of Government 


crop estimates, have left manufacturers in 
a quandary as to production and sales pol- 
icies, with the practical certainty of ex- 
tremely narrow profit margins and with 
goods buyers somewhat timid about placing 
future orders in volume. Wool stocks locally 
are practically depleted, with the major por- 
tion of the raw material available already 
in manufacturers’ hands; the result has been 
a strengthening in prices of both wool and 
woolen goods, which has been accentuated 
by the welcome activity of clothing manu- 
facturers. 

In most lines added emphasis is being 
placed upon production economies, as wit- 
ness the wholesale wage reduction recently 
requested by certain shoe manufacturers. 
Buying in general is still done with caution 
and in small quantities, in spite of the grow- 
ing feeling that the volume of business will 
be satisfactory well into the new year. 


BUSINESS RECORDS AND PARTY 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


During the past forty years one po- 
litical party has given the American 
workingman a full dinner pail just as 
consistently as has the other party. This 
statement, made by the Cleveland Trust 
Company in its midmonth Business 
Bulletin for October, is based upon a 
study of business records during the 
administrations of both parties over 
four decades. The Business Bulletin 
continues: 


Republican administrations have been at 
the head of the national government during 
twenty-four of the past forty years, while 
Democratic administrations have controlled 
national policies during the other sixteen 
years. Through this long period general 
business has moved from depression to pros- 
perity and back again many times. 

Statistical studies of the period show that 
in the twenty-four years of the Republican 
administration fifty-five per cent. of the 
months have been months of business pros- 
perity, and forty-five per cent. months of 
depression. The records for the sixteen 
years of Democratic administration show 
fifty-five per cent. of prosperous months 
and forty-five per cent. of months of de- 
pression. There is not a half of one per 
cent. of difference between the two records. 
There seems little reason to believe that the 
record of the immediate future will differ 
materially from that of the past. 

The records of the stock market over 4 
similar period of time fail to reveal any 
significant relationship between the move- 
ments of stock prices and national elections. 
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Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 





Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 


Small Enough—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers’ success. 


| 
| 
= 





Commerce Trust Company 





Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 
of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $86,000,000.00. | 




















FUNDAMENTAL BUSINESS CONSIDERATIONS 


“There is a tendency in judging the 
business situation by reports from in- 
dividual industries,’ says the October 
letter of the National City Bank of New 
York, “to get so close to it that there 
is a lack of perspective and danger of 
not seeing the woods for the trees.” The 
bank continues: 


While it is sometimes the case that the 
state of activity in given industries is dom- 
inated for the time being by conditions 
within it, as in the case of coal mining and 
cotton goods production in recent months, 
the most potential influences usually are of 
a general character, affecting all industries 
and causing reactions from each one upon 
all the others. Local conditions, or condi- 
tions peculiar to particular industries, are 
usually temporary, giving way either to ad- 
Justments within or to the influence of a 
rising general tide of prosperity. 

At the present time certain developments 
of great importance are to be noted, which 
make for the inauguration of a period of 
general prosperity. A pronounced change 
for the better has come over the agricultural 
situation. The final estimates of all the 


crops are better than the early estimates. 
This is especially true of wheat, and the 
wheat-growing sections have been the ones 
that have suffered most in the depression 
since 1920. Moreover, owing to the smaller 
Canadian production and a light harvest in 
Europe, the increased yield in this country 
is accompanied by higher prices. 

The greatest drawback to stable indus- 
trial conditions in this country since 1920 
has been the unbalanced relations between 
agriculture and the other industries, which 
has limited the purchasing power of the 
largest single group of consumers. That 
situation is in the way of being very much 
mitigated, if not wholly relieved. 


TRADE ACTIVITY IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


“Heavy export buying of wheat, with 
other factors making for strength in the 
grain markets,” says the October finan- 
cial letter of the National City Bank of 
Chicago, “has given further impetus to 
the upward trend in business conditions 
throughout the Middle West.” The bank 
says further: 

Trade in the Chicago district continues ex- 
cellent in most branches, people are con- 
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THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMMERCIAL BANK IN BUFFALO 
IS WAITING TO SERVE YOU 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Elliott C. McDougal, President 


$20,000,000.00 























servatively optimistic about the future, and 
all signs point to further gains in various 
quarters. All groups of commodities, except 
farm products, have declined since the peak 
touched in April, 1923, and the large busi- 
ness now being done by the mail order houses 
and other concerns serving the agricultural 
sections reflects the increased prosperity en- 
joyed by the farming interests as compared 
with a year ago. 


CROPS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


“Supplies of cotton will be more 
nearly adequate to meet normal world 
requirements than has been the case for 
several years,” says the October number 
of Commerce Monthly, published by the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. “This is of prime importance to 
textile industries both here and abroad 
because they have been unable to sell 
goods in volume on the high price basis 
which short crops have made necessary. 
The Government’s estimate of the cot- 
ton crop as of September 1 indicates a 
gain of 2,600,000 bales over last year’s 
crop.” Commerce Monthly continues: 
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Equally gratifying is the better distribu- 
tion of the cotton crop. Last year two 
states, Texas and North Carolina, produced 
the larger part of the total, and over much 
of the belt the outturn was little short of 
disastrous. ‘This year the expectation is for 
crops not far from double those of last in 
such states as Georgia, Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Mississippi, while nearly all of the sec- 
tions which suffered most severely last year 
show material improvement. Sold at the 
reasonably high prices that seem likely to 
prevail, this year’s crop will facilitate busi- 
ness progress in the South much more ef- 
fectively than a smaller crop at higher 
prices. 

The current Government estimate of 
wheat outturn for this year is for about 
50,000,000 bushels more than last year. A 
year ago crops outside the United States 
were favorable, while Canada was reaping 
a record harvest. Within the United States 
the crop was small. Poor yield and low 
prices created a difficult situation. By this 
year’s chance of weather, the Canadian crop 
is drastically reduced and the world crop 
promises to be about 10 per cent. below 
that of last year. In our hard spring and 
hard winter wheat areas, which suffered 
most last season, the yield is one of the best 
in recent vears. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 


























COMMONWEALTH BANK OPENS 
NEW BRANCH 


The Commonwealth Bank, -New. York, 
opened for business on October 29 its new 
branch office located at Lexington avenue 
and Fifty-seventh street. This gives the 
Commonwealth Bank four offices in the -: 
greater city, the others being the»main office 
at the Bowery and Spring street, the First 


MO AA AIT A AB we 


terior is also done in simple Colonial style. 


,.The.,entrance opens into a spacious cus- 


tomers’ lobby, with banking fixtures in 
American walnut. Inside the cages is found 
all of the equipment of a modern, up-to-date, 
banking office. » In the basement of the build- 
ing is located a burglar proof, fire-resisting 
modern steel safe deposit vault with a ca- 
pacity of 5000 boxes. 

Officers of the bank said today that every 
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New Lexington avenue branch of the Commonwealth Bank, New York 


office at First avenue and Seventy- 
ind the Bronx office at Third ave- 
155th street. 
3}. Fraser, assistant vice-president, 
irge of the new branch, which oc- 
new building constructed especially 
modern banking facilities to that 
ir part of the city. The building has 
front done in limestone and brick, 
1 the Colonial manner, and the in- 


effort will be made to foster in the new 
branch the feeling of intimate relationship 
between bank and client that has always 
been characteristic of other Commonwealth 
Bank offices. In connection with the open- 
ing of the new branch, announcement is 
made of the appointment of the following 
new officers: 

Louis P. Bach, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; Julius R. Von Sternberg, 
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It has the largest circulation of any English language 
daily in the Far East. 


It has more than double the combined paid circulation 
of all the other English language dailies in Japan. 


It has its own exclusive correspondents at all impor~ 
tant centers in the Far East. 


It has its own direct cable news service from the 
United States and Europe, and also receives every 
reliable news service available in the Far East. 


It carries the largest volume of paid advertising of 
any daily, vernacular or foreign, in Japan. 


It is read by the most influential people in Japan, 


Korea, North China and Siberia. 
It is edited and published by B. W. Fleisher, who 


also publishes The Trans-Pacific Weekly. 
American Office 
342 Madison Avenue 


New York 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, General Manager 
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George S. Arciero and Hugh F. Donnelly, 
vice-presidents; Paul W. Hoenack, assistant 
cashier; Peter T. Blank, George F. Keckeis- 
sen and Edwin B. Fraser, assistant vice- 
presidents. 

The Commonwealth Bank is capitalized 
at $600,000. Bernhard Beinecke, chairman 
of the Plaza Hotel Operating Company, is 
chairman of the board. Charles A. King is 
president of the bank. The bank, according 
to its latest statement as of October 1 last, 
showed deposits of $14,871,743 comp:red 
with $11,439,842 a year ago. The institution 
is supplying a complete banking service and 
has recently installed a women’s department 
under the supervision of an expert. 


WOMAN MADE BANK OFFICIAL 


The Chase National Bank of New York 
announced recently the appointment of Miss 
Mary Vail Andress as an assistant cashier 
at its main office at 57 Broadway. From 
the standpoint of the position of women in 





MISS MARY VAIL ANDRESS 
\ssistant cashier Chase National Bank of 


New York 
banking, this appointment is a unique one, 
at least as far as the City of New York is 
concerned. Several of the larger banking 
institu‘ions here have appointed women to 





UR Elk Street Market 

Branch is located in 

the heart of the wholesale 
market district. 


In the movement of fruit 
and vegetables, quick han- 
dling of collection items 
is imperative. You can 
effect a considerable saving 
of time by routing collec- 
tion items for this district, 
direct through the Elk 
Street Market Branch of 








THE PEOPLES BANK 
or BuFFALo 








official positions, but in every instance these 
officials have been detailed in the uptown 
branches. Miss Andress will be associated 
with the main office of the bank and will 
occupy a desk on the officers’ platform to- 
gether with the other operating officials. It 
is understood that her duties will be the 
same as any other official of similar rank. 
This is a most forward step in the position 
of women in banking, and for this reason it 
will doubtless attract much interest among 
the banking fraternity. 

In 1914 there was only one woman em- 
ployed by the Chase Bank—the telephone 
operator. Today of the total of 1481 Chase 
employees, 393 are women. Apropos of this 
increase, the tribute paid to the women of 
the bank several years ago in a speech by 
the late Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, former 
president of the bank and chairman of the 
board of directors, is recalled: “Girls as an 
asset are somewhat of a novelty. I always 
supposed a girl and a bank account were 
natural enemies and that fundamental in- 
congruities would prevent their co-existence 








Nation-wide Ownership 


N army of over 340,000 men 
and women scattered through- 
out the Union own the stock of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. This is evi- 
dence of a very wide-spread con- 
fidence in the company and in 
the Bell System. 


But this is not all. Employees of 
the Bell System at the present 
time have about $60,000,000 in- 
vested in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Of these, 65,000 now own 
their stock outright and about 
125,000 are in the process of 
acquiring stock by installment 


payments. 





‘The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


A. T. & T. Co. stock pays 9% dividends. 
It can be purchased in the open market to 
yield over 7%. Write for further information. 








SECURITIES CO. he. 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 





























NOVEMBER 10th 


OUR NEW 
MIDTOWN OFFICE 


Opened to serve this 
important section 
of the community 


297 MADISON AVENUE 


Corner 4ist Street 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
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for any length of time. Among the good 
things, however, resulting from the war is 
the knowledge of the power of women, their 
ability and willingness to engage in voca- 
tions heretofore reserved for men. * * * 
Many things you do better than the boys; 
most things as well. You have proved by 
your efficiency that banking offers a career 
for the industrious, conscientious and am- 
bitious woman.” It was in fulfillment of 
Mr. Hepburn’s idea that when six sten- 
ographers were asked to help in the work 
done by the Chase Bank in the Liberty 
Loan, the entire stenographic force volun- 
teered and worked every night until mid- 
night for a period of two weeks. 

Miss Andress is a graduate of Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, Pa. and served with 
the American Red Cross from 1917 to 1919, 
being one of the first eight women to be 
sent to Europe for that work. During her 
service with the relief units she was deco- 
rated with the Distinguished Service Medal 
by General Pershing, with the French 
Medaille de la Reconnaisance, and with the 
Near E»st Medal presented by Ambassador 
to France, Myron T. Herrick. At the re- 
quest Colonel William Haskell, Miss 


Andress organized a unit for relief in the 
Near East in November, 1919, and was a 
director of the orphanages in the Caucasus 
in 1920. During the past four years she has 
been in the Paris office of the Bankers Trust 
Company. 

The Chase National Bank also announces 
the appointment of Miss Alice Fairbrother 
to the office of assistant manager at the 
Madison avenue branch of the bank at Madi- 
son avenue and Forty-first street. Miss - 
Fairbrother has been connected with the 
bank since March, 1922. This promotion is 
in recognition of her faithful and efficient 
service at this branch. Miss Fairbrother 
was also engaged in war work with Miss 
Anne Morgan’s Committee for Devastated 
France. Her career embraces wide ex- 
perience in banking and business houses. 


BANK OF CANTON CHANGES 
ADDRESS 


On November 1 the New York agency of 
The Bank of Canton moved from the old 
address, 1 Wall street, to 200 Worth street, 
New York. The New York agency was 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Seeretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER. Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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established January 9, 1922, and is in 
charge of Hew Fan Un, agent. 

The Bank of Canton, whose head office 
is in Hong Kong, has branches in Hankow, 
Shanghai, Canton and Bangkok. 

In addition, an agency of the bank has 
just been established in San Francisco. 


CHEMICAL STATEMENT SHOWS 
MARKED GAIN IN DEPOSITS 


The statement of condition of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank of New York as of 
October 10, 1924, shows total deposits of 
$143,646,695 as opposed to $132,924,590 as 
of June 30, last, a gain of $10,722,105 in 
three months. Total assets stand at $174,- 
158,789 as against $161,394,707 on June 30, 
a gain of $12,764,082. 


AN ITALO-AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY FORMED 


For the purpose of fostering trade be- 
tween the United States and Italy and 


The Ccrporation Manual 





Twenty-fifth Edition, 1924 


A systematic arrangement of the stat- 
utes affecting both foreign and domes- 
tic business corporations in all states. 

The Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
The Blue Sky Laws. 

The Anti-Trust Laws. 

Forms and Precedents. 


United States Corporation Company 


65 Cedar Street, New York 


taking care of the needs of its Italian 
clientele in the United States, the Banco 
di Sicilia has decided to participate, through 
ownership of a majority of the capital stock, 
in a new institution named Banco di Sicilia 
Trust Company. The company will have a 
capital of $500,000 and surplus of $50,000, 
and will be located at 487 Broadway, New 
York. 

The organizers are prominent in local 
Italian American affairs. They are: Salva- 
tore Badami, representing the Banco di 
Sicilia; Louis Costa, president of the Colum- 
bus Marine Corporation; Joseph Di Giorgio, 
president of the Di Giorgio Fruit Corpora- 
tion; Hon. John J. Freschi, Judge of the 
Court of Special Sessions; Stephen Guard- 
ino, of the firm of Rinelli and Guardino of 
Brooklyn; Almerindo Portfolio, of A. Port- 
folio & Co.; Francis Romeo, president of 
F. Romeo & Co., Inc. 

The Banco di Sicilia, a bank of issue in 
Italy, is one of the oldest and most con- 
servative institutions. It has its head office 
in Palermo, Italy, and many branches 
throughout the country. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


In the October number of THe BanKERS 
Macazine it was erroneously stated that 
The National Park Bank of New York had 
declared a quarterly dividend of $2 on the 
common stock, payable October 15 to stock- 
holders of record as of September 30. 

This item should have read “The National 
Park Bank of New York has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 6 per cent., payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record Septem- 
ber 19.” 

The condensed statement of The National 
Park Bank as of October 10 was: 
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Cuaries S. Brown 
Lewis L. CLarkKE 
Donap G. GEeppEs 
Cuartes E. GRAHAM 
Henry R. IcKELHEIMER 
Wituam A. JAMISON 


Fifty - Five Cedar St. 
Madison Ave. at 74th St. 





UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided 


DIRECTORS 
Juxivs KrurrscHNitr 
Joun W. PLatren 
H. Hosart Porter 
Mortimer L. ScuirF 
Henry TaTNALL 


Complete facilities to meet the requirements 
of Trust Companies, Banks and Bankers 


New York 


$7,350,000 


James Timpson 
ARTHUR TURNBULL 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT 
EvisHa WALKER 
THomas WILLIAMS 
Wittiam H. Wi1iiaMs 


Broadway at 73rd St. 
125th Street at 8th Ave. 























RESOURCES 

Leans and discounts $136,495,197.03 
U. 8S. Government bonds and notes 27,155,464.67 
State, city and county bonds 6,023,008.68 
Federal Reserve Bank stock 900,000.00 
Other bonds and stocks 2,133,308.02 
Banking house 3,810,381.22 
Due from Federal Reserve Bank.... 21,560,952.48 
Exchanges for clearing house 13,117, 240.24 
Cash, due from banks and U. 8 

Treasurer 
Customers’ liability account of ac- 

ceptances and letters of credit... 2,945,549.91 
Interest earned but not collected.... 477,605.17 


$217,387,948.68 





2,769, 241.26 





LIABILITIES 

Capital ccestictinitiuiiiaame: Ae 
Surplus and undivided profits 23,870,826.34 
Discount collected but not earned 
Reserved for taxes and interest... 
A RA 
Acceptances, foreign bills and let- 

ters of credit 3,481,542.44 
Bills payable _ 500,000.00 
Deposits ..... 169,187,583.22 


775,588.35 
995,608.33 
8,576,800.00 


$217,387,948.68 


GOTHAM NATIONAL APPOINTS 
FRANK L. NORRIS 


Frank L. Norris, for several years na- 
tional bank examiner of New York, has 
been appointed vice-president of The 
Gotham National Bank of New York. 

Mr. Norris took office on October 38. 


COAL AND IRON APPOINTED 
TRANSFER AGENT 


The Coal & Iron National Bank of the 
City of New York has been appointed trans- 
fer agent for 400,000 shares, no par value, 
of the American Maracaibo Company of 
Delaware. 


NEW BANK OPENS 


The Bronxville Trust Company, a new 
bank founded by residents of Bronxville, 
Westchester County, N. Y., recently opened 
its doors for business. According to its 
founders, the bank was established in re- 
sponse to the demand in Bronxville for high 
grade banking accommodations equal in 
quality and scope to those afforded by 
metropolitan banks. The bank will give a 
general service and will be open from 8 a. m. 
to 3 p. m., and on Mondays from 7.30 to 9 
p- m. It will also have a trust department. 

Charles S. Andrews, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company and the Liberty National 
Bank of New York, is the president and 
manager of the bank. 
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BRADDOCK,PA. 





OFFICE OF CASHIER 


Sept. 22nd, 1924 


The Mosler Safe Co., 
375 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : — 


Replying to your letter of Sept. 20th, would 
say that we are well satisfied with our decisiv-n 
to use "DONSTEEL" in our new Safe Deposit Vault 
equipment, which was built by your company, 
during the last Summer. 


The Steel men on our Board of Directors, 
pronounce "DONSTEEL" as non-burnable and non— 
destructible, after exhaustive tests in the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 





We used this construction in our Safe Deposit 
Vault, because we were convinced that it was the 
most impregnable material which is made in the 


present day. Assi 





Yours very truly, 


r late 
pres. 
pans 

T/M Icashier 1920 


Com 
Sam 


polit 
Yor! 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. n 


375 BROADWAY aa 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Factories Hamilton, Ohio Largest Safe Works in the World 
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LOBER MADE OFFICIAL IN TRUST 
COMPANY 


The Metropolitan Trust Company of the 
City of New York has announced the ap- 
pointment of Frederick E. Lober as assist- 
ant trust officer of that institution. 

Mr. Lober is a former Baltimorean, and 
for many vears was private secretary to the 





FREDERICK E. LOBER 


Assistant trust officer, Metropolitan Trust Company 
of the City of New York 


late J. 11. Wheelwright when the latter was 
president of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany. After Mr. Wheelwright’s death in 
1920, Mr. Lober left the Consolidation Coal 
Company to become an assistant to General 
Samuel McRoberts, president of the Metro- 
politan ‘Trust Company of the City of New 
Yor} 

The new appointment marks Mr. Lober’s 
pro 1 to an official position. 


PHI!.ADELPHIA BANK DOUBLES 
MPLOYEES’ INSURANCE 


1] iarket Street Title & Trust Com- 
pany Philadelphia, has doubled its em- 
ploy: fe insurance protection under the 
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transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 














Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital. - $3,000,000 


Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 
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group plan of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. The total coverage now 
amounts to about $290,000. 

Both the original insurance, issued in 1920, 
and the additional coverage, were given to 
the bank’s employees without cost, the bank 
paying the full premiums. 

The insurance arrangement includes 130 
employees, the individual amounts of pro- 
tection ranging from $1000 to $3000. 

Besides the actual provisions of the pol- 
icies, the Metropolitan offers service ad- 
vantages, such as the distribution of 
pamphlets on health and sanitation, and a 
free visiting nurse service. The facilities of 
the nursing service are available to any sick 
group policyholder residing in a locality 
where it has been established. 


NEW BOOK ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
of New York has issued a very interesting 
book entitled “Three Textile Raw Materials 
and Their Manufacture,” dealing with the 
production, manufacture and marketing of 
cotton, wool and silk. The first two parts 
were written by James Paul Warburg, vice- 
persident of the bank, while the section on 
silk was compiled by Benjamin Strong, Jr., 
also connected with that institution. 

The treatise takes up the various methods 
and processes in a clear concise way, avoid- 
ing technical discussions and aiming pri- 
marily to give a description that will be of 
interest both to the textile trades and the 
general public. It is hardly necessary to 
mention how important it is that a com- 
mercial bank should fully understand the 
inner workings of the various businesses it 
finances, and where the financing is based on 
shipments of raw and manufactured ma- 
terials, it is particularly essential that there 
be a clear understanding of the materials 
and goods underlying the credits. The In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank, Inc., as one of 
the most important institutions financing 
our exports and imports, has published this 
textile pamphlet as the first of a series deal- 
ing with the various commodities the bank 
is called upon to finance. It will be recalled 
that in 1923 the same bank issued a pamph- 
let entitled “Acceptance Financing and the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc.,” also 
written by Mr. Warburg, which was a val- 
uable ‘ontribution to the movement toward 
estab! ing a discount market along the 


Bank of Batavia, Batavia, N. Y. 


THE new aoe of the Bank of Batavia, 


Batavia, N. , ae offers a good ex- 
ample of what can be done in the 
extensive rebuilding of an old structure. 
The exterior is of Indiana limestone. 
The interior is being fitted out with all 
modern and unusually ndsome equip- 
ment. About one half of this site was 
occupied by the old quarters of the 
bank, which were in continuous use 
during the reconstruction work. 


The main banking room of the new home of the 
Bank of Batavia as it will look when completed. 


Morgan, French & Co., Inc. 


cArchitects and Bank Engineers 
19 West 44th Street New York 











disor ganizing. 


breathing all summer. 








GERRES 


To Bank Executives— 


Along with steam heat come sickness, absenteeism and 
inefficiency, all of which are unnecessary, costly, and 


When the steam heat is first turned on, observe how 
parched and devitalized the “cooked” air seems in 
comparison with the fresh air which you have been 


The Gerdes Method ventilates with fresh, outdoor 
air which has not been deprived of its healthful and 
invigorating properties. Write for a descriptive book- 
let giving references of the highest character. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERRES 

















lines which have for so many years been fol- 
lowed in London. 

“Three Textile Raw Materials and Their 
Manufacture” is illustrated with numerous 
photographs showing the important opera- 
tions involved, which do much to make the 
descriptions easily understandable. Copies 
of the book will be forwarded by the bank 
on request. 


BOOKLET FOR BANK AND BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


A way to better profits and better man- 
agement is outlined and explained in a book- 
let, “Capitalizing Experience,” issued by H. 
A. Hopf and Company, administration and 
management engineers, with offices in New 
York and Chicago. The aim of the work 
of this concern is to help bank and busi- 
ness executives capitalize “other men’s ex- 


perience” in connection with the problems of 
administration and office management. This 
firm has had many years of specialized ex- 
perience and intensive study of the prin- 
ciples and practices of administration, and 
of the methods and machinery of operating 
procedure, and therefore knows the funda- 
mentals of good management. 

To this organization was assigned the 
commission of analyzing the administrative 
requirements of S. W. Straus and Company 
and fitting it to its new quarters in its 
Chicago building. Many other prominent 
concerns have used the services of this com- 
pany in working out the physical arrange- 
ment of offices in collaboration with the 
architects, and in solving the many intricate 
problems of organization and procedure. 

The work of this organization is told by 
word, chart and picture in its interesting 
booklet. 
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New England States 
Comprising Maine, New Hampsh 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE improvement in the employment sit- 
; pes is the best indication of how busi- 
ness is going in this section of the country. 
The textile, shoe and hardware factories are 
all taking on more help and gradually in- 
creasing the working hours. Since a month 
ago there has been a material increase in 
the number of hands employed in all of these 
and other smaller industries. The textile 
mills in particular report improvement. They 
have increased their consumption of raw 
materials, have increased the number of 
hands employed, and several units that have 
been working on part time, have resumed 
full time work. 

This increase in employment has had a 
material effect on retail trade, especially in 
the textile centers. Retail trade, both in the 
smaller towns and in the large cities, has 
made steady gains during the past month. 
Warm weather during the early part of 
October slowed trade in fall and winter 
goods somewhat, but the general tone of 
retail trade has nevertheless shown a steady 
improvement that is now expected to last for 
an indefinite period. This improvement in 
retail trade is slowly weaning the retailers 
away from their long-time policy of hand- 
to-mouth buying, and producing units are 
in receipt of constantly increasing orders for 
goods of all sorts. 

Financial conditions are all favorable to 
further business expansion. The banks have 
an abundance of money on hand, rates are 
low, and the commercial demand for funds 
is slowly increasing. The demand for mort- 
gage loans, which fell off a bit during the 
latter part of the summer, has started up 
again and is increasing steadily. Rates rule 
around an average of 5 per cent. 

Naturally, at this time of year, politics is 
a factor to be reckoned with. Owing to the 
well-known conservatism of the leading can- 
didates there has not been, and is not any 
great apprehension over the election as a 
busines: ‘actor, but as the campaign draws 


to an end the excitement and interest be- 
come moer and more intense, becoming 
at least a temporary deterrent to business. 

Collections in both retail and wholesale 
lines have been a little slow for the past 
month, but are expected to pick up from 
now on. Lasses on bad accounts are not 
above normal, and the records of business 
failures do not indicate any strain in any 
particular industry or locality. 

Conditions in the real estate and building 
fields have improved steadily during the past 
month. The slight slump in building which 
took place during the latter. part of the 
summer has entirely disappeared and all in- 
dications now point to a busy fall and win- 
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ter building program. Real estate is very 
active and this activity embraces practically 
every class of property. About two months 
ago there were signs of a strong investment 
movement in real estate, and this movement 
has grown steadily until now it is the dom- 
inant force in the real estate market. There 
is little speculation in either building or 
real estate fields. 

With the possible exception of politics— 
and that is a temporary matter—there is 
nothing in sight here in New England to 
cloud the prospects for a bright business 
future. There is no boom in sight, New 
England conservatism is evident in the 
making of all transactions, but operations in 
all lines are slowly but steadily broadening 
and should continue to broaden for a long 
time to come. 
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COURSES FOR BANK MEN 


Registration for the educational courses 
offered by the Boston Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking took place at the 
headquarters, 14 Beacon street. These 
courses are given in co-operation with Bos- 
ton University, which furnishes the in- 
structors. 

The courses announced for 1924-25 are 
those prescribed for the A. I. B., consisting 
of such subjects as banking fundamentals, 
standard banking, commercial law, nego- 
tiable instruments and standard economics. 
There are also special courses in the ex- 
tension of bank credit, elementary account- 
ing, English and business corrospendence, 
speech training, debating and secretarial 
Principles. 

The classes are held at 14 Beacon street 
once a week at the convenient hour of 5.20 
to 6.50 p. m, and are open to those em- 


ployed in the banking institutions of metro- 
politan Boston. 

Registration was under the direction of 
Frederic B. Nelson, of the Atlantic National 
Bank and president of the Boston chapter; 
Charles Hall, Jr., of the National Shawmut 
Bank, chairman educational committee, and 
George A. Kyle, secretary. 

The courses began on October 6, 1924. 
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Comprising the District.of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewine Dasney 


7. passing of summer saw improvement 
in the economic situation of the South. 
The improvement is not general, in some 
directions ground was lost; but the total of 
all conditions, subtracting the bad from the 
good, shows on the credit side of the ledger. 

For instance, the bank debits to individual 
accounts in New Orleans in August showed 
a gain of 17 per cent., compared with the 
same month last year; Louisville, 14 per 
cent.; Birmingham, 11 per cent.; Atlanta, 
8 per cent.; Memphis, Fort Worth and 
Nashville, 1 per cent. or less. Cities that 
registered a loss are Galveston, 60 per cent. ; 
Norfolk, 21 per cent.; Richmond, 10 per 
cent.; Dallas and Houston, 1 per cent. or 
less. 

Reports indicate that the same relative 
advance was held through September, ex- 
cept in cases where an improvement was 
shown. The situation is unquestionably 
firm. 

Or take the railroad freight business. New 
Orleans, in August, received and shipped 
6000 more carloads of commodities than it 
did during August of 1923. The gain in the 
movement during the first eight months of 
the year was 8939 cars, compared with the 
Most of the gain, 
was made in August, the month 
the fag-end of the summer dull- 
ness, and before the big crop movement 
begins. ‘The foregoing must not be inter- 
preted in a local sense; it is indicative of 
the improvement of the section, for New 
Orleans is the largest port of the South, and 
the second largest port in the United States, 
in the \olume of tonnage handled, and much 
of the isovement included goods for export 
and go's imported by the country. 

The ovement through September was 
oo ugh reliable statistics are not 
availa 

The 
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same period of last year. 
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cultural situation, particularly as 
ton, is more favorable than it has 


been for some months. The staple, after 
slumping in price with the speculators, has 
taken a turn for the better with the actual 
gathering of the crop and a clearer under- 
standing of what the total yield will be and 
what the world requirements will be. There 
is a feeling among the producers that cotton 
will, before the close of the year, sell at 
considerably higher levels. Be that as it may, 
the purchasing value of the South has been 
immensely increased. 

A fact that is especially encouraging to 
the South is the success that is reported on 
all sides in the fight against the boll weevil. 
It is true that the weather was most dis- 
couraging to this pest; but it is also true 
that hundreds of farmers, who heretofore 
have been averse to “new-fangled” meas- 
ures of cultivation, did, during the past 
growing season, put into effect the control 
measures advocated by. the National Boll 
Weevil Association, which was organized in 
New Orleans a year ago as a result of the 
efforts of the Louisiana Bankers Association. 

The success of this year’s campaign should 
guarantee a still tighter line against the 
common foe next year. And every pound 
that is added to the production per acre is 
so much velvet, for the “overhead” of rais- 
ing cotton is the same, be the crop large, 
small or a total failure. “Not more acres 
to cotton, but more cotton to the acre” is 
the slogan of the National Boll Weevil 
Association. Falling prices, in such a sit- 
uation, do not mean the disaster that they 
formerly did, when the farmers saw a 
dropping market carrying away the fruits 
of their labor that the boll weevil had over- 
looked. 

A record crop of tobacco has been har- 
vested in Georgia, and most of it disposed 
of at favorable prices. Tennessee’s tobacco 
suffered some deterioration from the hot 
weather. Florida’s output was 20 per cent. 
greater than it was last year. 

Rains that broke the drought during the 
latter part of the summer worked wonders 
in the cane fields of Louisiana. The crop 
at this writing looks most encouraging. It 
is short compared with last year’s and the 
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price is low, but things are so much better 
than they were. And after all, everything 
is relative. 

The rice crop will be short, but the price 
is the best since 1920. Louisiana’s rice crop 
will probably run 1,000,000 bushels less than 
last year, and 3,000,000 less than the 
ten-year average. Arkansas, Texas and 
other rice producing sections likewise report 
considerable deterioration because of un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

Building continues at the healthy rate 
that has characterized this year, and the 
demand for lumber has kept the mills of 
the South busy. 

In retail business, the showing has not 
been favorable. Figures compiled by the 
Sixth Federal Reserve Bank for August 
show declines in all the principal centers of 
the district with the exception of Atlanta 
and Birmingham, and there is nothing to 
encourage the hope that there has been much 
improvement in September. Atlanta’s retail 
business gained 5.2 per cent. in August, com- 
pared with August last year; Birmingham’s, 
0.3 per cent. On the shady side of the led- 
ger, we find Nashville with a loss of 17 
per cent.; Savannah, 15.5 per cent.; Chat- 
tanooga, 11.4 per cent.; Jackson, 10.9 per 
cent.; New Orleans, 9.9 per cent.; and 
other cities, 11.3 per cent.—bringing the 
average loss for the district to 7.3 per cent. 

Activity in the wholesale trade is showing 
an increase. This is a seasonal development. 
Larger sales in August, compared with July, 
are shown by the nine principal lines re- 
porting. Shoes led the advance, with an in- 
crease of 68 per cent. Drygoods came second, 
with a 61.5 per cent. improvement. 


Compared with August of last year, how- 
ever, tne showing is not so favorable. Only 
four lines show an improvement—electrical 
supplies, 28.8 per cent.; farm implements, 
8.7 per cent.; groceries, 4.3 per cent.; dry 
goods, 2.4 per cent. Shoes are at the top 
of the list in the losses—13.2 per cent.; and 
they are followed by furniture, 10.4 per 
cent.; hardware, 7.8 per cent.; stationery, 
5.3 per cent.; drugs, 2.5 per cent. 

Savings deposits show an average in- 
crease of about 10 per cent., compared with 
the same period last year. 
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“A GREATER BANK FOR A GREATER 
ARKANSAS” 


The merger of the American Trust Com- 
pany and the Southern Trust Company, two 
of Little Rock’s largest financial institutions, 
was accomplished in record-breaking time. 

On September 28, the directors of the 
two institutions met and unanimously rec- 
ommended to the stockholders that the two 
banks merge. During the thirty days 
interim, which is the period required by law 
for notfying the stockholders, J. C. Conway 
of the Southern Trust Company, and R. E. 
Cornish, from the American Trust Com- 
pany, held a series of conferences and 
worked out in detail the plans for merging 
the two great banks. They did their work 
so well that it took only eleven hours to 
complete the actual merger of the two banks. 

The merging of the two banks into the 
American Southern Trust Company gave 
to Arkansas the largest financial institution 
in its history. The statement of the merged 
banks for the call of October 10, shows re- 
sources of $21,707,411.85 and deposits of 
$16,638,535.26. The bank is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, with surplus and undivided 
profits of $333,000. 

The officers and employees of both banks 
have been retained. Ed Cornish, former 
president of the American Trust Company, 
was elected chairman of the board, and 
A. B. Banks was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the merged institution. The other 
officers are: W. A. Hicks, J. H. Stanley, 
J. D. Covey, R. W. Rightsell, J. F. Walker 
and J. Nap Covey, vice-presidents; J. C. 
Conway, vice-president and secretary; J. B. 
Webster, trust officer; R. E. Cornish, cash- 
ier; Beall Hempstead, treasurer; R. L. 
Bradley, James Keatts and Murphy An- 
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years 
$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 


territory 4 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 








drews, assistant cashiers, and R. M. Miles, 
assistant secretary. 

In speaking of the merger, Mr. Banks 
said: “The rapid growth of industrial and 
financial enterprise in Arkansas, and the 
prospect of still more rapid development 
have made evident to business men the need 
of a banking institution within the state 
with capacity to take large orders, to extend 
larger credits than have hitherto been pos- 
sible, and to assume in the state as a whole 
the place that our excellent smaller banks 
have filled in cities and communities. 

“My wish is that every depositor of this 
bank will feel a personal pride and a sense 
of partnership in the building of ‘A Greater 
Bank for a Greater Arkansas.’ ” 


SOUTHERN COTTON CROP TO BE 
FINANCED BY ACCEPTANCE 
CREDITS 


Announcement is made that a group of 
banking institutions in New York and else- 
Where, headed by The Seaboard National 
Bank and Goldman, Sachs & Co., of New 
York, will again finance, through acceptance 
‘redits, a large percentage of the cotton 


crop handled by the Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association. Members of the bank- 
ing group include, in addition to New York 
City institutions, banking institutions in San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Chicago, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Houston and Dallas, 
Texas. 

Last year a similar agreement was entered 
into with the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association by a banking group, headed by 
The Seaboard National Bank and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. This agreement attracted con- 
siderable attention because it was the first of 
such magnitude to be made between banking 
institutions and a cotton co-operative. 

The Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Associa- 
tion, which is in the front rank of cotton 
co-operatives and has a membership in the 
neighborhood of 30,000, handled over 182,000 
bales of cotton last season, and expects to 
handle well above 200,000 bales of this sea- 
son’s crop. 

The Texas association, through the 
financing of its requirements by the medium 
of prime bankers’ bills, sold in New York, 
has the advantage of the cheapest money 
market in the world at the present time. 
The lower money rate prevailing at the 
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This new building of the Kanawha Banking and Trust Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., is a twelve story bank and office building, designed in the Florentine 
Italian Renaissance style. The first two stories above the street are of buff Indiana 
limestone, the upper stories being of gray brick, very similar to the limestone in 
color, with terra-cotta trimmings. This building is modern and represents one of 
the highest types of office building construction. It was planned and supervised 
by Dennison and Hirons, building specialists, New York 


present time as compared with last year acceptance by members of the banking group 
will effect a very material saving to the of drafts drawn by the Texas association. 
These drafts may be drawn up to May 1, 
ay 


association. 
The new agreement provides that credits 1925, the maximum total amount that m 
under it shall be made available through be outstanding at any one time being limited 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 
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Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


| The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
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to $10,000,000. All drafts drawn under the 
agreement will mature not later than July 
1, 1925. 

The credits will have as security cotton 
in process of shipment to or stored with 
the Houston Compress Company of Houston, 
Texas, or such other warehouse or ware- 
houses as may be approved by the Seaboard 
National Bank and Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
the managers of the banking group. This 
cotton is to be evidenced by satisfactory 
negotiable bills of lading or negotiable ware- 
house receipts, adequately insured and de- 
livered to the trustee of the group, the 
American Exchange National Bank of Dal- 
las, Texas. 

A distinctive feature of this year’s agree- 
ment, as it was of last year’s, is the pro- 
vision for the orderly marketing of the 
cotton crop. The Texas association agrees 
that as long as there shall be outstanding 
any drafts under the agreement, all the cot- 
ton acquired from its members during the 
1924-25 season will be sold at a minimum 
average monthly rate of 10 per cent. of its 
estimated cotton receipts for the season. 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OPENS 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The announcement by the officers of the 
Second National Bank, Houston, Texas, of 
the opening of a complete and fully equipped 
department for the handling of every branch 
of trust business is the latest interesting 
news from finacial circles in Houston. 
The oflicers and directors feel that this step 
very ‘ittingly rounds out the program of 
Service which has been characteristic of the 
bank from the day of its opening, and that 
at this time when the handling of estates 
Presents so complex a problem, this service, 


on the part of an old and well established 
national bank, will be most welcome. 

The management of this department has 
been placed in the hands of Hudson P. Ellis, 
newly elected director, who has been made 
vice-president and trust officer. Mr. Ellis 
has just returned from a six weeks’ trip 
through the North and East where he has 
made it his business to investigate thorough= 
ly the methods and practices of old estab- 
lished banks and trust companies, and has 
brought home a vast fund of ideas and in- 
formation which will react to the benefit of 
the bank’s clients in the new department. 

Mr. Ellis was born and reared in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. He has been connected with 
the banking business practically all of his 
life, having been employed in the First Na- 
tional Bank of Ann Arbor, of which his 
father was director, during his school and 
college vacations. He still retains a con- 
siderable interest in the bank in which he 
received his earliest experience. 

At the time of his father’s death, in 1886, 
Mr. Ellis went to Northern Michigan to dis- 
pose of the family interests and during a 
period of two years occupied various posi- 
tions in a bank there. He afterwards re- 
turned to the University of Michigan, at 
Ann Arbor, to resume his studies, being 
graduated from the law department of that 
institution. For several years after his 
graduation he practiced law in Detroit. 

Mr. Ellis came to Texas in 1893. In 1900 
he organized the First State Bank of Paris, 
Texas, and remained at its head as presi- 
dent for more than ten years. During his 
connection with the Paris,bank he also or- 
ganized several other banks in North Texas. 
In 1911 Mr. Ellis came to Houston and has 
since that time been successfully engaged in 
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the business of buying and selling invest- 
ments, mortgage loans, and bond issues. 

Associated with Mr. Ellis in the handling 
of the trust department of the Second Na- 
tional Bank are L. R. Bryan, Jr., assistant 
vice-president, and F. D. Ferrell, assistant 
cashier, both acting also as assistant trust 
officers. 

R. F. Nicholson, cashier and director of 
the Second National, tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective November 1. H. J. Bernard 
succeeds Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicholson entered the employ of the 
Second National Bank sixteen years ago as 
bookkeeper and has worked through prac- 
tically every department of the bank. He 
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was made auditor in 1912, and later elected 
assistant cashier. For the past five years 
he has been cashier and director of the 
bank. 

Mr. Bernard, who has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Nicholson as cashier, became con- 
nected with the bank in June 1911. He has 
worked in nearly all of the various depart- 
ments of the bank, having been elected to an 
assistant cashiership in May, 1919. He has 
worked closely with Mr. Nicholson during 
the past several years as_ first assistant 
cashier, and while the new position carries 
with it added responsibilities and duties, the 
field is one with which he is not unfamiliar. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuaries L. Hays 


B' SINESS activity has increased stead- 
ily in the last month in the Central 
West and business confidénce has strength- 
ened proportionately. The principal causes 
are to be found in the assurance of a rea- 
sonably large crop of corn safe from frost 
which no doubt will command good prices, 
and in the well sustained high level of wheat 
prices. ‘These two crops, worth between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000, not to men- 
tion a billion and a half bushels of oats, 
worth nearly $1,000,000,000 more, have well- 
nigh completed the job of financial rehabili- 
tation of the west, stilled the chorus of radi- 
cal agitation and inspired a confidence in 
the future which should provide a foundation 
for wholesome prosperity. 

One of the noteworthy features of the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers 
Association, just closed here, was the 
unanimity of cheerful reports of conditions 
at home voiced by the delegates. Beyond 
the complaint that interest rates are “below 
the cost of funds,” the bankers had few 
troubles of their own to discuss. As a rule 
they could see no reason to expect any ma- 
terial change for the rest of this year, as 
the borrowing demand is expanding very 
slowly, but the undercurrent of hopeful ex- 
pectation for better things after the 
election was strong. Already the unusually 
heavy marketings of soil products, at re- 
munerative prices, have stimulated buying 
in the interior; merchants are in more com- 
fortable position than they have been before 
in several years and are making commit- 
ments for the future in greater volume. 
The railroads are carrying virtually as much 
freight as they did at the peak of the 
record-breaking movement at this time last 
year, and when the improved position of the 
transportation lines in the matter of equip- 
ment 's considered, the figures of 1928 are 


reasonsbly sure to be surpassed when the 
fall tific reaches its greatest magnitude. 
The » sition of banks in the west and north- 


west has been much strengthened in the 
last few months and a number of sore spots 
which earlier in the year called for extensive 
relief measures have all but disappeared. 

Money is abundant, as it has been for 
months. Commercial paper is being placed 
at 3144 to 33, per cent., and some of the high- 
est class finds buyers on a 8 per cent. basis. 
Bank loans are 4 to 5 per cent. Rediscounts 
at the Federal Reserve Bank are hovering 
around $25,000,000, the lowest figure since 
the war, and the reserve ratio is still over 
80 per cent., although off a few points from 
the highest figures of a few weeks ago. 
These figures mean that the banks have no 
actual need of recourse to the rediscount 
privileges of the Reserve Bank, and with 
the rate of that bank maintained at 4 per 
cent. as against 3 in New York, borrowing 
in that quarter is not likely to expand much 
until the present wide margin of available 
credit narrows materially. 

Wholesale business is running ahead of the 
corresponding time last year. Fall business 
at retail had an early start because of the 
coming of low temperature sooner than 
usual, and when the seasonal distribution of 
merchandise got well under way the low con- 
dition of stocks made itself felt in a large 
number of fill-in orders. ‘These, added to 
the normal buying for this time of year, 
have run the total of business up to the 
highest figures of 1924, and the indications 
are for still further improvement with re- 
moval of the uncertainties of the presidential 
election. The movement of textiles has re- 
duced materially the surplus supplies and 
some complaints are heard of slowness of 
deliveries from the mills. Pressure for im- 
mediate shipment is more noticeable than it 
has been for many months, indicating both a 
widening of the retail outlet and a scant 
margin of stocks over current needs. Ad- 
vances in prices have served to stimulate 
demand rather than to discourage buying. 
The presence of a larger number of country 
buyers in the city markets than at this time 
last year is noted, and collections also are 
running slightly ahead of the figures at the 
corresponding time in 1928. 
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Capital and Surplus 8 Million 


Kansas City, Missouri 











There has been further expansion of manu- 
facturing operations in the last month. The 
steel industry in this district is running at 
over 60 per cent. of capacity, as compared 
with around 40 in July. The volume of buy- 
ing is large and most of the producing com- 
panies have accumulated good backlogs of 
orders, so that a further increase in plant 
activity is expected shortly. The railroads 
as usual are leaders in the enlarged buying, 
but all lines are taking finished steel in 
greater quantities than at any other time in 
the last two years. A number of large car 
orders have been placed in the last month, 
and contracts for rails and other track ma- 
terials are on a liberal scale. Automobile 
makers are taking more steel, as also are 
implement while there is 
gratifying activity in the structural field. 
The mills are well booked on shapes, bars 
and plates, and much talk of an increase in 
prices is heard in the trade. Even firmer 
conditions prevail in the market for sheets, 
most of the mills having all the business 
they can take care of for months ahead. 


manufacturers, 


Buying of pig iron is on a larger scale, but 
prices hold at about the level of a month 
ago, or $20.50 to $21. 

Building activity is well maintained and 
just now there is a rush of orders at the 
yards for materials, indicating a desire on 
the part of contractors to hasten construc- 
tion wherever possible before unfavorable 
weather sets in. The number of projects 
under way forecasts much work through the 
winter. There is some indication of a re- 
duction in construction costs in the building 
statistics for September. In that month 
there were issued 1,339 permits, involving a 
cost of $20,228,200. In September last year 
the number of permits was 1,209, carrying 
cost estimates of $27,847,700, a decrease of 
30.15 per cent. in the cost figures despite an 
increase of 130 permits. Comparison with 
August shows a similar trend. In that 
month permits numbered 1,226 and cost es- 
timates were $21,944,550, an increase of 113 
permits but a drop of 7.55 per cent. in ex- 
penditure. 


& 


CONVENTION DATE 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20, 1925. 


TWO CHICAGO BANKS TO MERGE 


The consolidation of the National Bank 
of the Republic and the National City Bank 
of Chicago will be completed about Decem- 
ber 1, according to press reports. Each 
bank is to contribute $2,000,000 capital, 
$1,000,000 surplus and $100,000 contingent 
reserves. Stockholders of the National 
Bank of the Republic are expected to re- 
ceive $40 a share and those of the National 
City Bank about $20 a share after liquida- 
tion of excess assets. 


GOLF COURSE GIVEN TO JOLIET 
BY WOODRUFFS 


Announcement of the presentation of & 
tract of land to the city of Joliet, Ill, for a 
municipal golf course by George Woodruff, 
president of the National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago, and chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank of 
Joliet was made recently. 

The land, with the golf course completely 
constructed and a golf lodge erected on it, 
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Last Call for 1925! 








Give us your FIRST CALL—By Wire, NOW and we will 
get your supplies to you in ample time to start this year. 
OUTCAULT’S CHRISTMAS CLUB 


The CLUB with a Purpose 
Makes Savers—Not Spenders 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 
221 EAST 20th STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MRS. GEORGE WOODRUFF 


GEORGE WOODRUFF 


Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff have presented a municipal golf course to the city of Joliet, III. 
Mr. Woodruff is president of the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago 


will be presented to the city as the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff. 

Plans were announced by Mr. Woodruff 
and Itay Pilcher, president of the Joliet park 


board, for the development of an eighteen- 
hole golf course, and also a large riding 
club, which, although open to the public, 
will be under the control of Mr. Woodruff. 

Mr. Woodruff has purchased between 160 
and 2) acres of land adjoining Pilcher ar- 


boretum on the east. The portion of the land 
on which the golf course will be located will 
be deeded to the park board by Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodruff. The remainder of the land 
will be retained by Mr. Woodruff and on it 
will be located the riding club with lodges, 
stables and bridle paths. 

A golf lodge, similar to those on other 
municipal golf courses, will be constructed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff, who will also 
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‘Three Days Regularly Saved : 
on Collections . 


One of our correspondent banks several hundred miles from Chicago 
found the drafts of a customer running into excessive amounts. Its C 
officers referred the problem to us. 








Finding that collection time was averaging six to nine days, in connec- A 
tion with a customer’s regular shipments from his own town to nor 
New York City, we worked out a plan which reduced collection Hu 
time to three or four days average, doubled the turnover and reduced Con 
the amount of the customer’s drafts outstanding by half. age 
avel 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME as a factor in your bank’s profits can cor! 
scarcely be over-estimated. The services of this Bank, with its network of F 
selected correspondents and private wire facilities built up over a period of need 

half a century, are concentrated upon the saving of time in financial matters. 
curt 
stru 
UNION TRUST COMPANY ha 
was 
CHICAGO .- 
H 
So 20S LS EIT oy proy 
TTT EEWEDpww» Mill 
form 
Hur 
the ¢ 
pay the cost of developing the new course, velopment work for banks. He was at one sitio 
which will be known as the Woodruff mu-_ time connected with the Harvey Blodgett come 
nicipal golf course. Company of St. Paul, Minn., and has been build 
Work on the golf course will be started with the Findex Company for three years. the t 
early next spring. It is planned first to con- Other changes in the Findex Company rh 
struct nine holes, which should be ready for personnel include the appointment of of th 
play next summer. ‘The remaining nine holes Horace H. Nahm as district manager of the story 
will be constructed later, according to Mr. New York territory. John 
Woodruff. whicl 
RIDGELY FARMERS STATE BANK and | 
UNION TRUST ELECTS PEABODY INSURES EMPLOYEES — 
aaaceutes The Ridgely Farmers State Bank, of On tl 
At the regular monthly meeting of the Springfield, Ill, a combination of two of the Anisf 
board of directors of the Union Trust Com- foremost banking institutions of Central holds 
pany, Chicago, held in October, Stuyvesant Illinois, has taken steps to provide group The | 
Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal accident and health insurance for its em- nual 1 
Company, was elected a director to succed ployees. comp: 
the late Frank C. Caldwell. Group life insurance has been in force the fe 
among the bank’s employees since 1921. Vears 
MINTON MADE VICE-PRESIDENT The total coverage now amounts to $87,500 Mr. A 

FINDEX COMPANY on sixty-four lives. This insurance was 000. 
given free of cost to the bank workers, as The 
Robert Minton has been elected vice- the bank pays the full premiums. buildi 
president of the Findex Company, Chicago, Under the new insurance policy, written feet ‘ 
in charge of the bank work. Mr. Minton is by the Metropolitan Life Insurance -Com- Euclic¢ 
well known in the banking field, and has pany, which also issued the group life in- are: 4 
written several books on new business de- surance, each employee may acquire accr on Hy 
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dent and health protection providing a $10 
weekly benefit for a maximum period of 
twenty-six weeks. 

The insurance was issued on the contribu- 
tory basis, whereby the bank and the em- 
ployees jointly pay the premiums. 


CLEVELAND TRUST SPREADS TO 
HURON ROAD 


Acquisition of the Anisfield building at the 
northeast corner of East ninth street and 
Huron road S. E. by the Cleveland Trust 
Company, gives that bank the entire front- 
age on East ninth street between Euclid 
avenue and Huron road, including both 
corners. 

For a number of years the bank has 
needed more room and the story has been 
current numerous times that it would con- 
struct a skyscraper. Officers said last night 
that while new building for the entire tract 
was contemplated, the work was_ several 
years in the future. 

However, the taking over of the Anisfield 
property, following acquisition of the Mc- 
Millin building on East ninth street and the 
former Pythian temple and Miles theater on 
Huron road immediately adjoining, places 
the Cleveland Trust Company in a good po- 
sition to have plenty of room for years to 
come with present construction, and to 
build in units whenever its officers determine 
the time is ripe. 

The Anisfield building stands on the site 
of the old Herrick homestead. It is a five- 
story building erected twelve years ago by 
John Anisfield. It covers all of the site, 
which fronts 165 feet on East ninth street 
and 119 feet on Huron road. 

An unnamed consideration was paid by the 
Cleveland Trust Company for the building. 
On the land a sub-lease was taken from Mr. 
Anisfield’s Garfield Realty Company, which 
holds the underlying ninety-nine-year lease. 
The bank’s new sub-lease calls for an an- 
nual rental of $72,000, flat, to Mr. Anisfield’s 
company, and $29,500 a year to owners of 
the fee. Between the fifteenth and twentieth 
years the bank has an option to purchase 
Mr. Anisfield’s underlying lease for $1,200,- 
000. 

The Cleveland Trust Company’s bank 
building proper occupies a site fronting 198 
feet on East ninth street by 188 feet on 
Euclid avenue. Holdings of the bank now 
are: 420 feet on East ninth street, 199 feet 
on Huron road, 188 feet on Euclid and 182 








A Specialized 
Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are 
provided for active and 
inactive accounts, collec- 
tions, bills of lading, in- 
vestments and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 


























value. 


service. 





For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance and 


We solicit your business on the basis of this 


‘‘A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.’ 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 


We know 








feet on Barn court S. E. These make it 
possible to move bank departments as may 
be necessary when the time comes to do new 
building. They also afford the bank the 
option to move the Lake Shore branch into 
the Anisfield building when its present lease 
in the Osborn building expires in a short 
time, and still give plenty of room for build- 
ing operations. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
SHOWS GROWTH 


A gain of $7,800,000 in deposits since June 
30 is revealed by the current statement is- 
sued by the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. Deposits on October 
10 were $109,360,037 as against $101,551,646 
on June 30, 1924, and $95,765,019 on Septem- 
ber 15, 1922. Resources are now more than 
$120,000,000. Capital and surplus are $8,- 
000,000, and undivided profits, $1,235,293. 

Steady growth of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company indicates the confidence 
of Cleveland people in the institution and its 
management, as well as sound economic con- 
ditions in the Cleveland district. ‘The bank 
recently opened its seventh branch office, 
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konwn as the Euclid-Superior office, at the 
junction of Euclid and Superior avenues, 
East Cleveland. The eighth branch will be 
opened early in December in Cleveland 
Heights, to be known as the Coventry office. 
It will be a modern community bank with 
eight tellers’ cages, safe-deposit department, 
coupon rooms, rest rooms and commodious 


lobby. 
“DIEBOLD NEWS” 


The Diebold Safe & Lock Co., of Canton, 
Ohio, publish an interesting quarterly called 
Diebold News. This little periodical con- 
tains illustrated articles describing new bank 
buildings and vault installations, and is dis- 
tributed gratis by the company. 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS 
CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


October 10, 1874, The Farmers and Mech- 
anics Savings Bank of Minneapolis opened 
its doors in the old Nicollet Hotel and wel- 
comed its first depositor. To-day, nearly 
fifty years later, over 100,000 depositors are 
adding day by day to their savings accounts 
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in this greatest of Northwest Savings In- 
stitutions. During this half century of safe, 
mutual savings service to Minneapolis and 
its surrounding territory, over 405,000 per- 
sons have been depositors of this bank. The 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank has 
paid in cash dividends to its depositors in 
these fifty years a total of $20,368,255. 

The bank will receive no business accounts, 
nor will it transact a general banking busi- 
ness. Its deposits are not exposed to the 
risk necessarily incident to commercial 
banking. The Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank has no capital stock. All its 
net profits are the property of its depositors, 
who receive the same in the form of interest 
except that a small proportion of profits is 
retained as a surplus for the protection of its 
depositors. 

Throughout its half century of existence, 
The Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank 
has blazed the trail of thrift in Minneapolis 
and the Northwest and has been the agent of 
its depositors in developing the territory it 
serves. 

Today the resources of the bank total 
46,003,955; deposits amount to $44,252,460, 
leaving a surplus of $1,751,494. 


INDIANAPOLIS BANKS QUIT 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Two downtown banks in Indianapolis have 
resigned from the Indianapolis Clearing 
House Association, comprising nine of the 
largest institutions, because they desire to 
raise interest rates upon savings from 3 to 
4 per cent., according to a dispatch to the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Competition from some of the smaller 
banks is said to have led the Fletcher Sav- 
ings & ‘Trust Company Bank and the Peoples 
State Bank to decide they would increase 
the savings rate 1 per cent. effective Novem- 
ber 1. They also will remain open until 
8 p. m. Saturdays, another move to meet 
accommodations of the smaller banks. 

The Clearing House Association rules limit 
interest rates on savings to 3 per cent. and 
call for Saturday afternoon closing. 

\fter the banks had submitted their 
resignations, effective October 31, it was in- 
dicated that a further effort would be made 
to have the rules of the association changed 
in order to keep membership intact. 


Free helps 
that count 


—in getting new business 

















HIS is a direct invitation to send for 

facts about a tangible step in merchan- 
dising bank service. It is proving a powerful 
business-getter for thousands of banks today. 
Tobankssupplying Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks, we furnish, free, a valuable 
program of advertising and selling assistance. 
First, national advertising that reaches 
millions, monthly. 
Second, powerful material for your local 
advertising. Special “copy” for your local 
papers—written to meet immediate, par- 
ticular problems. 
An unusual “Pay by Check” campaign. 
Attention-getting display matter for lobbies, 
grilles, windows. Well-wniten letters, folders, 
envelope stuffers. 
And, back of it all, the interest-arousing 
features of Super-Safety INSURED Checks. 
Safety paper and other devices are good as 
far as they go. But only insurance can offer 
positive protection. 
These checks automatically insure bank and 
depositors for $1,000 against raised check 
losses. Insurance issued by the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
: Co., one of the strongest in 
== America—with more than twen- 

ty million dollars assets. 


Today send for all the facts. Address : 


nse od 
sue 5 
Ore 
pant 
THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 
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Miss Agnes M. Kenny, manager o/ the 


WANTED women’s department of the First Wisconsin 


National Bank, who attended the second 


Round door for _safe deposit annual convention of the Association of 

vault, also steel lining and boxes. Bank Women which was held in Chicago at 
Cc. A. MIDDAUGH 

920 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 











DOINGS OF FIRST WISCONSIN 
PEOPLE 


Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian of the 
First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwau- 
kee, attended the sessions of the American 





HUGH W. GROVE 


Vice-president First Wisconsin Company, 
Milwaukee 


the same time as the A. B. A. Convention, 
lead a discussion on “The Women’s Banking 
Department—Its Organization and Fune- 
tion.” 

Hugh W. Grove, vice-president « 
First Wisconsin Company, the investment 
securities company of the First Wisconsin 


f the 





group, was elected a member of the board 
of governors of the Investment Bankers 


MISS MARGARET REYNOLDS Association at the thirteenth annual con 
Librarian First Wisconsin National Bank of vention of that association which was held 
Milwz 2e ° . ~ ‘ i San . 

pitiwonstene in Cleveland September 21-24. Mr. Grove 


was also appointed chairman of the State 
Bankers Association Convention, where she Taxation Committee, a committee whose 
took an active interest in the exhibit which duty it is to keep in touch with all legisla- 
was arranged by the Financial Group of tion presented to the state legislatures of 
the Special Libraries Association. Miss the various states which would in any Ww) 
Revnolds was chairman of this group. affect banking and investment banking 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 





























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN ‘THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SAamvuet SosLanp 


F every producer of the Western States 
had wheat to sell! What a difference 
there would be in Western States business! 
Export buying of the bread grain on a tre- 
mendous scale has brought new high prices 
on the Kansas City market, at Minneapolis 
and on other grain exchanges for the present 
crop year. The bulk of the harvest has 
moved out of the Southwest, and the spring 
wheat raised in Montana is rapidly moving 
marketward. Many sales are at more than 
$1.50 a bushel. One must go back to the 
war days of a few years ago to find wheat 
in such great demand for export and com- 
manding prices so satisfactory to producers. 
It is a golden wheat period without ques- 
tion. 

There is no pressure from banks for the 
sale of wheat. Last spring, when many 
bankers of the Western States were praying 
for generous crops to enable them to “pull 
through” this season, plans were quietly 
made to exert pressure on their farmer 
customers in the event of fair harvests to 
bring about prompt marketing and as large 
a liquidation of loans as possible. At that 
time the extreme easiness in money was not 
anticipated. Nor was it expected that wheat 
would be so very high in price or that the 
yield would be so generous. Liquidation of 
loans has exceeded expectations without 
pressure on the part of bankers. And 
wheat is moving from farms at an enormous 
scale. Why not sell with such a high market? 
his is the question many farmers seem to 
be asking themselves and answering without 
hesitation in the affirmative. Some millers 
of this territory are actually wondering if 
farmers will not sell so much wheat as to 
inake (he supply situation at the end of the 


crop \ear a very serious one. Bankers are 
not ‘ishing farmers to sell because the 
loans they have from wheat growers look 


far ter than they did last spring, and 


there is confidence in the ultimate liquida- 
tion of these obligations. But the farmers 
are selling rapidly—so rapidly that it must 
be said that the greater part of the 1924 
harvests is already out of growers’ hands; 
really, a larger percentage than usual. 

The story of the rise in wheat is remark- 
able. Fortunately, it started early enough 
to benefit all farmers, and it continued with 
surprisingly few reactions in the face of 
regular upward revisions in the estimates on 
the winter wheat and the spring wheat har- 
vests. But. while nature was smiling on this 
territory, Canada and Europe underwent 
disastrous weather conditions that forced 
the market for wheat on the international 
exchanges of the world to mount to levels 
that are astonishing in view of the economic 
conditions that prevail in the Old World. 

Are the Western States becoming “wheat 
crazy?” A market such as they have en- 
joyed since last June is enough to stir en- 
thusiasm over wheat growing and to bring 
about feverish expansion in seeding opera- 
tions. The winter wheat area has been in- 
creased, but not on an enormous scale. ‘The 
farmers who can grow wheat have refused 
to become “wheat crazy” just as they have 
refused to revert to their reckless spending 
of the war days. ‘They are more sober— 
more competent, more practical, more 
thoughtful. Go into the post office of a 
little town in Kansas or any wheat state, 
or into any other place where farmers con- 
gregate, and you will hear the wheat situa- 
tion analyzed from a world standpoint. 
Russia, Canada, Argentina, Germany’s 
tariff agitation, and other factors are ap- 
preciated. Is it possible that a year hence 
it will be as hard to sell wheat and flour 
for export as it is easy to sell it today at 
high prices? This question is not being 
overlooked. How can wheat farmers over- 
look it after the experiences of the last 
few years? How can they be expected to 
spend wildly where they have some surplus 
funds after the economic pressure of the 
last few years? 

For a contrast of two extremes, it is only 
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WN WARM-HEARTED Western welcome 
Wt awaits you in New York—with all 
| the fascinating brilliance of smart modern 
I hotel life tempered by quiet refinement—at 
the famous Majestic. 

Out of the city’s roar, yet only a few minutes 
to railroad stations, shops and theatres. 
Peerless cuisine, superb music and carefree 
HII comfort-—make this. your New York home. 


Hi Gp Tnnen I> 


2 West 72nd Street 
i ) Entire block fronting Central Park 
New York 
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necessiry to mention wheat and cattle in the 
Western States. Cattle are of extreme im- 
portance as producers of revenue and as an 
influence on business. The market for them 
contrasts sharply with the market for wheat 
—cattle are at an unprofitable level and very 
disappointing to the producers from the 
State of Montana down to Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico as well as to the 
summer pasture operators in Kansas and 
Oklahoma. It has been a hard summer for 
cattlemen. The number of stocker and 
feeder cattle moved to feedlots of farmers 
for fall and winter finishing operations 
shows a decrease of fully 20 per cent. com- 
pared with a year ago. The decrease ex- 
ceeds 300,000 head. This is due to the un- 
willingness of farmers and_ professional 
feeders to stock up with cattle for feeding 
in view of the lofty corn market and the 
uncertainty that prevailed during the sum- 
mer as to the probable production of corn. 
There was no strength to the demand for 
beef, especially to the demand for grass-fat 
cattle or the bulk of grasser offerings, owing 
to the employment situation and the lessened 
competition from stocker and feeder buyers. 
Corn-fed cattle sold at high prices, but these 
were in the minority the past month, as 
usual at this season, and some feeders com- 
plained that even the high prices did not 
reimburse them for the corn they used. 

On the whole the cattle industry has made 
for conservatism about business and has 
offset at least some of the bloom imparted 
by the wheat situation. The War Finance 
Corporation has been a seller to clean up 
some of its loans, and has revealed the ex- 
tent of the deflation that the cattle industry 
went through during the last five years. 
There has been considerable liquidation of 
breeding stock and unfinished holdings, but, 
as long as labor is not favored with an ad- 
vancing market for wages or with a demand 
for its services that means full employment 
for all, it is difficult to figure out how beef 
buying will force any improvement of im- 
portance in cattle prices. 

Other branches of the live stock industry 
make a better showing. Lambs and sheep 
are high. Wool is 10 cents a pound higher 
than a year ago, with the best territory 
wool around 50 cents a pound, owing to a 
world shortage. This helps lambs and sheep, 
and flockmasters have prospered. The 
Profitableness of feeding last winter is re- 
sulting in a large increase in feedlot opera- 
tions, and mutton consumers will have more 























While you are giving— 


give health 


. 

HE greatest gift of all is health. 
You can give that priceless treasure 
of health to many this Christmas. 
Buy Christmas Seals. Everywhere 
are solitary sufferers and whole 
families stricken by the Great 
White Plague. Often they have no 
help except that furnished by the 
Tuberculosis Associations, which 
are financed by the annual sale of 
Christmas Seals. 


Give—and feel the joy that 
comes with giving. 
Buy Christmas 
Seals. They have 
helped stamp out 
half the ravages of 
consumption. Buy 
Christmas Seals, 
and help stamp out 
the dread disease 
entirely. 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Every season of the year ts 
enjoyable at hospitable, 
homelike Chalfonte- Haddon 
Hall. Winter recreations out- 
doors include Golf, Riding 
on the Beach, Aviation and 
Boardwalk Activities. Mild 
weather. Invigorating sea 
air. 


American Plan Only. Always 
Open. Illustrated Folder and 
rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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In the very center of things é 
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lamb and mutton offered them next winter 
and spring. How they will absorb the 
larger supplies remains to be seen. Hogs 
are at an extraordinary level, having sold at 
one time during the past month almost $5 
per hundredweight higher than at the open- 
ing of the year. The unprofitableness of 
production for the last year or two, with its 
consequent premature marketing and the 
dumping of breeding stock, is now telling in 
diminished supplies and very high prices 
Hogs are once more profitable even with 
high corn, but there are fewer to sell. Mules 
are selling very well to the cotton states, 
while horses are still low and in limited 
demand. 

Quite naturally, corn has recorded sharp 
declines. In the end live stock and dairy 
products prices determine the worth of corn 
All summer the grain was far too high 
compared with live stock and milk and but- 
ter. Dairy products are lower than a year 
ago—almost unprofitable to many producers 
It seems that corn would have declined more 
to date from the peak of prices except for 
the influence of the high wheat market. In 
other feedstuffs the effect of the live stock 
and dairy situation is discernible. There is 
some support from the unfavorable crops 
in Europe, which are increasing the export 
demand for the concentrated feeds. 

Outside of farming and live stock, the 
best tone at the moment is in the oil in- 
dustry. It has passed through an extensive 
period of declines. Only lately the large 
pipe line companies that had stored half of 
the runs and purchased half announced that 
they would take all crude offered them 
and remit the storage charges. But this 
activity is at the low point of the year on 
prices. Production has declined. However, 
when a healthier demand becomes apparent, 
there is a better tone. It is needless to say 
that it is tempered by the unsatisfactory 
experiences of the past year or more. 

Mining operations show little change. In 
the lumber industry the rural demand has 
improved, while cities are taking less lum- 
ber. Mills in the lumber districts, however, 
are running at about the same capacity as in 
the last year. The position of farmers in 
respect to lumber and other building needs 
may be compared to that in cities several 
years ago before the building boom started. 
However, it is doubtful if the feverishness 
in building in cities the last few years will 
be duplicated on farms simply because the 
income of the agricultural classes hardly 
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permits large outlays. J.abor is only mod- 
erately well employed. As usual after the 
harvests, there is less demand for labor. 
Also, wages are still out of line compared 
with farm and range products, excepting 
wheat, cotton and wool. This is important. 

General business is better than a year ago, 
but shows no great improvement. Condi- 
tions are maturally very spotted. The best 
showing is in the wheat, the cotton and 
the sheep areas. The poorest showing is in 
the localities where greatest dependence is 
placed upon cattle production. Rural mer- 
chants are not buying ahead in great volume, 
hut there is a larger total flow of merchan- 
dise than last year, and, what is very en- 
couraging, a more solid foundation for busi- 
ness 

Financially, there is as great a wish today 
for outlets for funds as there was a year, 
two years, and three years ago for the 
liquidation of loans. The banks of Kansas 
City increased their deposits $63,000,000 in 
the first two and a half months of the crop 
year. They have been lending on Wall 
Street. Interior banks in the wheat areas 
have been pleading for outlets for funds, 
and some have found that their mounting 
balances at reserve centers were not at all 
welcome. The lessened cattle feeding opera- 
tions have affected the rural demand for 
money. In many cattle districts money has 
been tight. There seems to be little pros- 
pect for any immediate turn in the money 
situation from one of easiness, although with 
the bulk of the wheat sold, the peak of de- 
posits is at hand, if it has not already been 
passed 


& 


REGIONAL TRUST COMPANIES 
CONFERENCE 


That regional trust company conferences 
are growing in favor was evidenced by the 
attendance at the second regional trust com- 
pany conference of the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states held in Salt Lake 
City last month. More visiting trust com- 
pany officers were there than were present 
at the first regional conference held in San 
Francisco last year. 

The conference owed much of its success 
to the skillful preparations of Leroy A. 


Mersh secretary of the Trust Company 
Division, of the A. B. A., under whose 
auspice. it was held. One of the outstand- 
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ing events was a questionnaire on advertis- 
ing arranged by Mr. Mershon. Each dele- 
gate was given a question to answer, and 
the information brought out was most il- 
luminating. 

L. H. Roseberry, vice-president of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 


Angeles, presided at the conference sessions 


IMPORTANT FORUM HELD BY 
DENVER CHAPTER, A. I. B. 


An important forum of the Denver Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
was held at the Metropole Hotel, followed 
by a dinner. Among those who addressed 





EDWIN V. KRICK 


President A. I. B. and assistant vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco, 
who spoke at the Denver Chapter 
forum 


the meeting were Kk. V. Krick, president of 
the Institute and assistant vice-president 
Mercantile ‘Trust Company of San Francis- 
co, and Henry Swan, vice-president United 


States National Bank of Denver. There are 
about 200 members in the Denver Chapter. 




















Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
PACIFIC STATES 


THE 


By Rosert J. Srvrrz 

HAT a definite turn upward in the 

trend of business activity has started 
after a long downward swing of the curve 
dating back to the forepart of the year, 
as was stated in these columns last month, 
is borne out by figures and statistics of in- 
dustry and agriculture generally available 
To be 
bankers, business men, and farmers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously, as the upward trend is 
not general enough through all lines of 
economic endeavor as yet to warrant any 


for August and September. sure, 


overenthusiasm. 

Perhaps the encouraging factor 
noted by a study of conditions and statistics 
as they apply to conditions is the strong 
price level that prevails for farm products 
generally. Vhe Pacific Coast . region has 
had a winter and summer of unprecedented 


most 


drought and crops in all lines- have been 
seriously curtailed. It is little short of a 
God-send to the farmers of region 
that prices in the market for all classes of 
farm products have advanced enough over 
those prevailing a year ago to almost make 
up for the shortness of the And 


this 


crops. 





The Largest Bark in Hawaii 
| THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “Bankoh"” 
Capi al, Surplus and Undivided Profs $2,746,661 .97 


po ee 28, 159,834.74 


C,H. Cooke, Prexident E. D. Tenney, Vice- Pres 
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G. G. Fuller, Vice J res. Frank Crawford, Vice- P. 
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Branch Banks: — Lilie and Kapaa, [sland of 
AKavei- Waipann, Waialna, and “earl Harbor, 
Intand of Oahu; Hilo, Kau, Koua, Kohala, Jeland 
of Hawaii 


Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Ter-itory 














ove 


noted from the United States 
Bureau of Labor’s figures that the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer’s dollar has grad- 
ually increased from June 1923 to September 
1924 about 25 per cent., the farmer of this 
section begins to feel that 1924 has not been 
such an adverse year, after all. 

Industry indicates most definitely the ex- 
pansion of activity mentioned. 


when it is 


Figures for 
building permits from twenty metropolitan 
centers for August 1924 show an increase of 
12.1 per cent. over July in number and an 
in total 11.4 per cent. 
August figures for 1924 are 15.1 per cent. 
helow those of the same month a year ago, 


increase value of 


but it must be noted that in 1923 the figures 
for Los Angeles alone were 52 per cent. of 
the total for the twenty cities, and in 1924 
they were only 40 per cent. of the total. 
This indicates a large activity in ether cities 
outside Los Angeles, noted particularly in 
the Northwest Coast cities of Portland, 
Tacoma, and Seattle. Portland’s total for 
August is within $5000 of the highest amount 
ever recorded there in a single month. 
Activity in lumbering, which had_ been 
curtailed somewhat during the summer on 
account of the presence of the fire hazard 
and the sluggish markets, shows considerable 
increase in August and September, aided 
perhaps to a large degree by scattering 
rains throughout the district. Figures com- 
piled by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation indicate that the volume of produc- 
tion, orders, and shipments for the year 
down to September is slightly below that of 
last year. Sales the last week in August 
were considerably above the average for the 
preceding weeks of the year, however, ind 
with Portland reporting 39,000,000 feet ex- 
ported in August as compared with 20,- 
000,000 feet in July and about 29,000,000 
feet in August a year ago, lumbermen are 
predicting a steady and strong demand for 
their product. An increasing demand noted 
in August, both from foreign and domestic 
markets, strengthens them in this forecast. 
Mining, too, has felt the stimulus of an 
increasing demand and strengthening prices: 
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Many gold and silver properties, some of 
them inactive since before the war period, 
ire again being developed with a view to 
placing them on a production basis in 1925. 
Good prices prevailing, especially for copper, 
silver, and zinc, have kept producing prop- 
erties running at capacity. Daily average 
production of petroleum in California con- 
— tinues the decline month to month noted 
since last September. Stored stocks in the 
state stood at 102,846,705 barrels’ on 
eae \ugust 31, 1924, a figure over 300 per 
ate cent. greater than that of January 1921, 
po when the upward trend of oil activity in 
~ California had its inception. 
been Th ’ — : P ; 
fhe year’s fruit canning is now about 
complete, with figures indicating the pack 
spo’ of California a little less than last year 
or and that of Oregon and Washington about 
5 a the same as in 1923. The season has been 
- “ a successful one, due in some measure, 
outers strangely enough, to the dry weather of the 
cent. ea ‘ P - : 
summer favorable to ripening, and uniformly 
cont. good prices. Employment conditions re- 
ago, main about stable with slight increases in S QQ 
' . . SNE 
or the numbers employed in August, due to This cine, with a radius of 20 miles ~\ 
nt. . 4 . ss , Angeles Metro~ 
ati the increase of industrial activity. No labor th shown in 
si difficulties of any magnitude have been re- 
total. , 
<i ported on the coast for many months. 
cities 4 : . ; . 
yj Perhaps not quite so encouraging, but 
‘ly in ‘ , 
$ encouraging nevertheless, are reports of 
tland, ai ‘ , 
if trade statistics with reference to banking. 
il for i ’ ‘ 
‘ rrade at wholesale and retail fell off a little 
noun ; 
in August and September when compared 
l. . . . 
with preceding months of this year, but the 
been . ‘ A 
percentage of decline is only small in the 
er on 
aggregate, and perhaps reflects, as some 
azar¢ ons A 
bl authorities have put it, a nearly normal 
rable , 
ded volume of summer trade. Bank debits from 
aide . . 
‘ twenty clearing house centers, according to 
ering . 
, the Federal Reserve agent at San Francisco, 
com- : . 
declined 2.3 per cent. in August as com- 
Asso- . ay 
' pared with July, a decline in excess of the 
oduc- ° " 
= ; estimated seasonal falling-off, but when ad- 
yea : : e™ 
pe Justment is made for price changes and | 
iat O . . : . | 
t other compensating factors operative in the 
ugus aa | 
the past year, the indication is that the volume | RESOURCES EXCEED $200,000,000 | 
yr , = | E KE 
a of summer and early fall business has been 
» af id 


ae about at that point called “normal. | OVER 275,000 DE 
* \ll in all, the Pacific Coast region finds | CAPITAL & SURPLUS $11,075,000 


» 20,- Poe 
itself entering the winter season in pretty 

0,000 ‘ é . | 

; - good, sound economic health. During the Ask our Department of 
1 

: past year a great many factors have been r 3 ;. 

d for * 2 ; any desired information 
sie operative to disturb the equilibrium, but in regarding business conditions 
aatie S} of them, business has continued as | in this région. 

n “5 * . 


usual, and prosperity of all classes is in- 


im dicated. The farmers and live stock men a ae eS 
i) , — 


lv have had a bad vear to contend 


recast. 


rices. 
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with, but good strong markets and higher 
prices have helped them make the best of 
a bad situation. What the Coast region 
needs now worse than anything else is a 
good soaking winter season, and with plenty 
of reserve water supply next summer, 
nothing but a general countrywide disturb- 
ance can keep this section from forging 
ahead in all lines to new records of activity 
in every line of endeavor. 


& 


CALIFORNIA BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


The proposed union of the American 
Bank of San Francisco, the American Bank 
of Oakland, and the First National Bank 
of Oakland, long under the same general 
ownership and direction, to form one huge 
organization under the title of the American 
Bank, was consummated on October 11. The 
new institution has combined capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than 
$6,000,000; deposits in excess of $58,000,000 
and total resources of upwards of $70,- 
000,000. 

Including the three former buildings of 
the consolidated banks, the fifteen branches 
of the former American Bank of Oakland 
and the one branch of the former American 
Bank of San Francisco, the new bank will 
operate nineteen offices. 

The head office of the organization is the 
former building of the American Bank of 
San Francisco at the corner of California 
and Montgomery streets, that city. It is a 
handsome ten-story structure erected in 
1917. P. FE. Bowles heads the new institu- 
tion. 


~ + 
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SAN FRANCISCO FIFTH IN BANK 
CLEARINGS 


San Francisco now ranks fifth in bank 
clearings among the cities of the United 
States, according to figures issued by the 
information bureau of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

For some time past Pittsburgh has ranked 
as the fifth city and San Francisco as sixth, 
but the San Fransisco clearings for Septem- 
ber were so much larger than Pittsburgh's 
that this city passes it in national rating. 
The bank clearings in September in San 
Francisco were $698,900,000 and in Pitts- 
burgh for the same month $621,831,000. 

The totals for the first nine months of the 
two cities are: San Francisco, $6,183,400,000; 
Pittsburgh, 5,961,271,000, which gives San 
Francisco a lead of $222,129,000. 

The only cities that now outrank San 
Francisco in bank clearings are New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 


WELLS FARGO STATEMENT 


The statement of the Wells Fargo Bank 
& Union Trust Company, of San Francisco, 
as of October 10, shows total loans of $67,- 
715,240, cash $28,251,963, capital $9,000,000, 
surplus $5,000,000 and deposits $120,626,752. 


ARIZONA MAN JOINS STAFF OF NEW 
YORK TRUST COMPANY 


H. DeWitt Smith, formerly general su- 
perintendent for the United Verde Copper 
Company at Jerome, Ariz. has joined the 
staff of the industrial department of the 
New York Trust Company. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 



































ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE phenomenal rise in the grain market 

has, in the opinion of students of the 
banking and financial situation, more than 
offset the reduction in yield and a healthy 
although not rapid or extensive improvement 
in the commercial and industrial situation is 
the result. Larger current buying and 
greater confidence with regard to retail 
bookings particularly at country points is re- 
ported. ‘Thus far this has not been reflected 
in any extensive orders for manufactures, 
but they should be a logical development in 
view of the fact that stocks in the hands of 
both wholesalers and retailers have been 
very low. On the other hand there has been 
since the deflation of commodity values a 
tendency on the part of the trade to buy 
from hand to mouth and disregard the old 
seasonal placing; and this tendency seems 
likely to continue to prevail no matter what 
disadvantages it may entail for manufac- 
turers, who complain that they cannot get 
orders ahead for any large volume of output 
and are therefore handicapped by higher 
costs. In this situation the Canadian manu- 
facturer is in many cases at a disadvantage 
#s compared with American and other for- 
eign competitors in that they have a much 
larger market to cater to. Apart from these 
developments there is little change in the 
situation and business indicators as yet 
register little beyond the seasonal varia- 
tions. 

It is estimated that the face value of the 
Canadian wheat crop at current prices has 
jumped within the past couple of weeks 
from 450,000,000 to $480,000,000. The net 
return to the farmers will, of course, depend 
largely upon whether prices continue to ad- 
vance or react. However, in any event it 
seems assured that the average price real- 
ized will be greatly above anything which 
had previously been anticipated. And with 
oats joining in the upward movement it 
would seem likely that the improvement 
would extend over farm products generally. 


The advantage to the farmer and the effect 
on buying power is not fully indicated in the 
advance itself, but becomes much more im- 
portant when it is realized that the prices 
last year provided little profit and that the 
costs of production this year were probably 
lower. 

In Western Canada the returns from the 
crop should go far to help the farmers in 
that country liquidate their debts and es- 
tablish new buying power although this new 
buying is likely to be limited in extent on 
the part of the individual and to be fol- 
lowed by careful merchandising by the 
trade, which in the past has had some un- 
fortunate experiences as the result of stock- 
ing up on a speculative basis. One result of 
the crop has been a change in the atmosphere 
and a growing feeling among the farmers 
that they can by proper management sur- 
mount their difficulties without relying on 
legislation and other exterior agencies. An 
expression of this is seen in the extension 
of mixed farming and crop rotation prin- 
ciples. Psychologically, too, the effect of 
high prices is expected to be beneficial. The 
farmers have been making a great deal of 
complaint that prices for manufactured 
products would have to come down closer 
to a pre-war basis as the prices of wheat 
and other farm products have come down. 
Now, however, with wheat and other farm 
products going to higher levels, there is a 
more general willingness to pay the prices 
being charged for supplies and other goods. 
Political agitations, which have been a con- 
siderable factor in creating unrest in the 
agricultural community, will now lose their 
force to a large extent by the removal of 
what has constituted in a large measure the 
farmer’s cause for complaint. 

Hopefulness for better business on the 
part of the fundamental industries as the 
result of better conditions in Western Can- 
ada is indicated in a statement by H. H. 
Chant, treasurer of the Steel Company of 
Canada: “We believe that with the in- 
creased prices of wheat and with a fair 
crop, conditions in the Northwest should im- 
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prove, and this would reflect in improved 
conditions in the East, but in general con- 
ditions throughout Canada we hardly look 
for an improvement now until the spring of 
1925.” The same idea is expressed by W. 
W. Near, president and managing director, 
Page-Hersey ‘Tubes, Limited: “With the 
high prices now prevailing for all sorts of 
farm products, we see no reason for de- 
spondency, but rather look for an increased 
trade in the early future.” 

The oversubscription in less than three 
hours of $50,000,000 of twenty-year 414, per 
cent. bonds, in addition to the absorption of 
$35,000,000 of short term bonds by the 
banks and the successful flotation of treas- 
ury notes in New York, have been indica- 
tions that in Canada, as in the United States, 
there is an immense amount of money seeking 
gilt edged securities. The satisfaction felt 
at the indication of financial stability is 
tempered by the conclusion that commercial 
and industrial conditions throughout the 
country cannot be in a very healthy condition 
when there is so much “safety-first” money 
seeking Government bonds. The fact that 
one of the Canadian banks got only §2,- 
000,000 of the issue when it had asked for 
$10,000,000 and a small bond dealer ask- 
ing for $250,000 got only $25,000 illustrates 
the keenness of the demand for the issue, 
which, during the next few days, was bid up 
on a speculative basis to three-quarters of 
a point above the issue price. Bankers and 
economists point out that there must be «a 
reason why so much money in a young 
country, with many opportunities for de- 
velopment, is seeking conservative securi- 
ties. One answer that is being given is that 
taxes are such a heavy burden that capital 
will not take the chance of losing all in the 
case of failure and of turning over such a 
large proportion of its profits to the Gov- 
ernment in the event of success. Canada 
has not the heavy flotations of tax exempt 
securities which have been issued in the 
United States, but some of the national war 
issues are exempt, and the price they com- 
mand indicates that they are favored by 
wealthy investors in preference to the more 
speculative securities. 


& 
NEW COMMERCE EXECUTIVE 


The executive staff of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, head office Toronto, will be 
considerably strengthened in the reorganiza- 


tion which has been taking place since the 
appointment of Sir John Aird as president, 
following the death of Sir Edmund Walker, 
by the addition of D. A. Cameron as assist- 
ant general manager. Mr. Cameron, who 
has been 1inanager of the head office branch 
in Toronto for several years, has had ex- 
tensive experience “on the firing line,” and 
takes with him to his new position a thor- 
ough knowledge of practical banking 
gained “on the frontier” in the manage- 
ment of branches at Greenwood, B. C., in 





D. A. CAMERON 


Assistant general manager of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce at Toronto 


the early days of the copper rush, and in 
Dawson City, following the gold boom, where 
he had charge not only of the administration 
of strictly banking matters but the man- 
agement of mining, shipping and commercial 
undertakings which came into the hands of 
the bank in the reaction after the hectic 
period. It was largely through the making 
good of these Dawson accounts that the 
bank was able a few years ago to take into 
profits $1,000,000 of “recoveries from over 
appropriations” which represented earnings 
not unt'l then definitely taken into surplus 
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BANK DEBITS AND CLEARINGS 


The bank debits to individual accounts in 
the clearing house centers of Canada as re- 
ported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
were $1,967,000,000 in August as compared 
with $2,323,000,000 in the preceding month. 
This represents a decline of $355,600,000 or 
about 16 per cent. According to the ex- 
perience of the last ten years the trans- 
actions in August are on the average about 
7 per cent. less than in July, and if allow- 
ance were made for this seasonal movement 
the adjusted debits in August would be 
only about 9 per cent. less than in the pre- 
ceding month. In comparing the debits of 
July and August, it should be noted that 
the debits in July were higher than usual, 
being 14 per cent. greater than in June, 
seasonal tendencies being provided for. 

The bank clearings’ in August were $1,- 
253,000,000 as compared with $1,461,000,000 
in July, representing a decline of nearly 8 
per cent. after the seasonal variation is 
eliminated. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


The opening of two new branches in 
Mexico was recently announced by the bank 
—at Guadalajara and Monterrey, making 
five in all in the Republic The branch at 
Guadalajara was to open on or about 
October 20, while the Monterrey office was to 
begin business one week later. The present 
Mexican branches of the Bank of Montreal 
are at Mexico City, Puebla and Vera Cruz. 


See eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eT 


Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000. 00 
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STANDARD AND STERLING BANKS 
TO MERGE 


Two prominent Canadian banks, the 
Sterling Bank and the Standard Bank of 
Canada, have announced plans for a merger. 
The new institution will be known as the 
Sterling-Standard Bank of Canada, and will 
have resources of over $85,000,000. There 
will be a total of 240 branches, which are 
duplicated at only five points. 

Arthur F. White will be president of the 
amalgamated banks; G. 'T. Somers, chairman 
of the board of directors; H. Wood, vice- 
president. An equal number of directors 
of the Sterling Bank of Canada will be 
added to the board of the Standard. N. L. 
McLeod, now general manager of the Stand- 
ard, and A. H. Walker, the general manager 
of the Sterling, will be joint general 
managers. 

A material reduction in overhead charges 
is expected to result as an advantage in the 
keenly competitive field of Canadian bank- 
ing, in which the pace is being forced by 
the bigger institutions. 

The Standard Bank of Canada was 
founded in i873. In 1909 it acquired the 
business of the Western Bank of Canada by 
purchase, adding some $5,900,000 to its 
assets and 27 new branches. The Sterling 
Bank of Canada was founded in 1905. 
Under the conservative management of its 
officers it has maintained a strict adherence 
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ARTHUR F. WHITE 





G. T. SOMERS 


Proposed president and chairman of the board of directors, respectively, upon completion of 
the merger of the Sterling and Standard Banks 


to the soundest principles of banking. Its 
statements have always been marked by a 
very high percentage of liquid assets to 
liabilities. 

The Standard Bank of Canada has 163 
‘branches, of which 116 are in Ontario, 
twenty-two in Alberta, sixteen in Saskatche- 
wan, six in Manitoba and one each in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia. 
The Sterling Bank of Canada has seventy- 
seven branches, of which sixty-four are in 


Ontario, eight in Manitoba, four in Sas- 
katchewan, and one in Quebec. 

The agreement provides for the exchange 
of two shares of Standard Bank stock for 
three shares of Sterling Bank stock. The 
Standard Bank of Canada dividend is 12 
per cent. per annum. Sterling Bank of 
Canada shareholders have heretofore re- 
ceived dividends of 8 per cent. per annum. 
It follows that the dividend return to Sterl- 
ing Bank shareholders will not be disturbed. 
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Budget, Before Investing 
in Advertising 


By Epwin Birp WILson 


OME bankers who applaud and 
cheer the speakers at the annual 
dinner of the budget committee, dis- 
tribute family budget books to their de- 
positors and carefully budget their own 
household expenses, nevertheless fail to 
run their banks’ advertising on a budget 
plan. 

Such a course usually arises out of 
the absence of a definite advertising 
policy. Somebody has a strong convic- 
tion that the bank ought to advertise. He 
persuades the board to make an ap- 
propriation. The decision is made to 
invest so much in advertising this year. 
The amount to be invested is determined 
arbitrarily, without relation to the 
bank’s needs. 

Then somebody proceeds to expend 
the appropriation without a definite 
plan, without allocating the expendi- 
tures to cover as well as possible the 
needs of the various departments, with- 
out consideration of the values of 
various kinds of advertising for the 
objects to be accomplished. 

It is not surprising, under this hap- 
hazard arrangement, that these banks 
frequently use their appropriations on 
various schemes in the early part of the 
year and find themselves with inade- 
quate funds, or none at all, to take care 
of their advertising needs for the rest of 
the year. 

It is more logical to begin with a 
carefully prepared budget and base the 
appropriation on that budget than to 
make the appropriation first. 

The real question in a bank is not, 
“How much or how little should we 


spend?” but, “What do we need in ad- 
verlising to support and promote our 
several services?” The other important 


question, “What will it cost?” then 
na! rally follows. 

ery bank that has come to a de- 
cision to advertise would do well to take 
counsel of some one who has made a 


special study of financial advertising to 
find out, first, what is needed; second, 
what it will cost to fulfill those needs. 
First the budget, then the appropriation 
—that is the plain logic of the situation. 
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HE entrance to the new home of the Greenville Banking 
and Trust Company, Jersey City, N. J., is of unusual 
beauty. Note the graceful Ionic columns on either side of 
the doorway. The exterior is of granite with a polished 


granite base. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Carrying Away the ‘‘Steel Grill’? Between 
the Banker and His Customer 
By John K. Fitch 


President Fitch Publishing Company 


RADUALLY most banks have 

come to depend upon ratings of 

securities as invaluable aids to 
the accurate and efficient conduct of 
their investment business. The smaller 
institutions without a definite bond de- 
partment are awakening to the pos- 
sibility of building up prestige, good- 
will and profitable business, all at one 
and the same time. through this con- 
tact with the public. while the larger 
banks, already with a well established 
investment advisory department, are 
advertising this service function as one 
of the potent reasons for the public’s 
doing business with them. 

After all. is it not true that strictly 
limited are the means through which 
the bank, any bank, can come to a really 
warm and essentially human contact 
with its patrons? 

The average checking account is 
pretty much of an automatic affair, the 
savings account wholly so. Money comes 
in and goes out, is accumulated, trans- 
ferred, or lost, with the banker knowing 
precious little of the why behind 
the multitude of transactions passing 
through his institution. Yet one check 
may meet the doctor’s bill, another send 
the boy away to college, still another 
pays for that long-awaited automobile. 
or perhaps goes sorrowfully to wipe 
out a loss against a thinly margined 
transaction in the stock market. What 
warmly human things are these, how 
they pulsate with life and living, hope 
and despair, these bits of paper in the 
banker’s hand. But to him they are 
documents, business transactions. 

For one thing, he has not the time to 
ordain things otherwise, and they are 
much too many if he would. For an- 
other, your banker is not a prying in- 
dividual; confidences are inviolate with 
him. 


Again, and most important, how sel- 
dom indeed does the banker come into 
actual contact with his client, the owner 
of the average checking account. The 
paying and receiving tellers may say 
“Good Morning” ever so cheerfully, but 
if a clerk is in front of the window, 
how much is the bank getting in per- 
sonal contact with the man it wants to 
reach? It seems most obvious that 
owners of checking accounts are visiting 
their banks personally far less often 
than used to be the case, and the custom 
seems on the decline rather than the 
opposite. However, there is nothing 
the bank can do about it. and really 
nothing it ought to do. 

Lastly. even though the customer be 
in the bank, a fleeting quarter-minute 
with a steel grill between is not very 
conducive to that sort of regard the pro- 
gressive bank is trying so earnestly to 
build. 

A small proportion of the general run 
of checking accounts the bank can get 
in touch with as they constitute the 
commercial customer clientele. Here 
the bank can and does exert itself, and 
the suecess of their efforts is amply tes- 
tified to by the high regard in which 
banks everywhere are held—all the 
radicals in the world to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The number of other 
services performed by the bank are in- 
creasing—mortgage loans, trusteeship, 
cashing bond coupons, safe-deposit 
vaults, and the like. In all of them the 
bank is reaching out and making new 
friends; yet again in all of them the 
contact is brief and touches only a single 
side of the numberless facets of human 
life. 

Though there are no definite data to 
go by, it seems obvious that the total 
number of customers of all banks in the 
country forms a comparatively small 
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proportion of the population. As has 
been seen, of this small proportion only 
a small number come in actual human 
contact with the bank. The question is, 
how to increase this number? It has 
been satisfactorily answered by scores 
of banking institutions through the es- 
tablishment of investment advisory de- 
partments. 

Who comes to this department? It 
can truly be said “Everybody.” The 
man with the commercial account seek- 
ing to invest his corporation’s surplus 
current assets in the off-season, comes. 
The man with the private checking ac- 
count after a few permanent invest- 
ments, comes. For the same purpose 
comes the small wage earner from the 
savings bank. The man wanting to es- 
tablish a trust fund, for his wife, infant 
son, for his old age, or philanthropic 
purpose, he comes. The trustee, with 
his honor at stake, comes. The house- 
wife and the matron, wanting a small 
fund of their very own, come. And to 
the widow, it is truly indispensable. 


THE VALUE OF AN INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


What does this department do? It 
establishes the warmest sort of human, 
intimate, personal relationship with the 
client. To solve an investment problem 
correctly requires all the cards to be 
laid flat on the table, face up. By the 
time the banking official gets through 
the interview and is in a position to ad- 
vise, he knows just about all the essen- 
tial factors of his client’s life. And 
what is more, the client knows he knows 
them. No longer to him is that bank a 
vault, a pass book, and a polite teller. 
It is a friend, with all that goes with 
the word in the way of intimate know]l- 
edge between them. 

The investment advisory department 
literally is a clearing house through 
which the bank can reach every mem- 
ber of the community with a highly in- 
dividualized service. 

No one need wonder at this universal 
interest in investments. In this capital- 
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istic existence each individual depends 
almost wholly upon investments for a 
happy and carefree future. People 
know that the stability of life insurance 
and the safety of the bank itself depend 
upon careful investments by bankers 
and insurance companies. Is it not 
natural, then, that the citizens of this 
thinking nation want to understand se- 
curities, and that they are universally 
interested in the banks and the men who 
can make clear some of the mysteries of 
safe, sane investment? 

It goes almost without saying that 
whatever the size of the investment ad- 
visory department, it needs above all 
things to be accurate in its judgments. 
Nothing could be worse for a financial 
institution than a series of financial mis- 
takes. That it broadcasts these mis- 
takes (of course long before it is known 
that they are mistakes) is perhaps the 
major drawback of tie department and 
the feason why they have not been 
more extensively adopted. 

This objection can be overcome. Be- 
fore this phase of the matter is con- 
sidered, remember that the ability to 
make long series of correct judgments 
with only negligible errors, is one of the 
most valuable of all human facilities. 
In a recent issue of Tue Bankers 
Magazine Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, is 
quoted as saying: 

“The job of the business statistician 
is to look into the future. He is em- 
ployed to furnish those in positions of 
top control in his firm with the fact 
basis for their thinking and acting. If 
he can do this successfully he becomes 
one of the most valuable men in the 
organization. His is a difficult and 
exacting job, for it involves a most 
unusual combination of theoretical 
knowledge with the ability to transform 
theory into recommendations for prac- 
tical action.” 

Except that the investment analyst 
and statistician serves the public as well 
as his bank, the above holds true in 
every particular. The public fully 
realizes the difficulties the investment 
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official is up against. It does seem as 
if many bankers make too much of a 
bogy of their fear of being wrong. There 
is nothing in all business experience to 
indicate that the public objects to 
taking a legitimate risk. They accept 
it as an integral part of life, and are 
always pitting their judgment against 
risks when confident they possess the 
governing facts. 


BANKERS SHOULD NOT FEAR MISTAKES 


Bankers need not be afraid their in- 
stitutions will be hurt by a few mistakes. 
If the activities of the advisory depart- 
ment are confined wholly to investment 
securities, it cannot go wrong in any 
event. Experience has shown, however, 
that the public wants information and 
opinions on the semi-investments and 
the more speculative group as well. 
What the bank will do here is a matter 
of policy. It is an extremely difficult 
propostion to handle, and had perhaps 
better be avoided wherever possible. 
If necessary the banker can refer his 
client to one of the high-grade advisory 
services. 

Besides the trained brain necessary, 
the keynote of the investment advisory 
department is the system of rating se- 
curities. Even with this simple and in- 
expensive equipment, kept up to date, 
the bank can render an immense amount 
of invaluable assistance to its customers. 
Of course the bank must see to it that 
the ratings used are accurate and de- 
pendable; those obtainable in the Fitch 
Bond Book, for instance, leave nothing 
to be desired as the Fitch Publishing 
Company have been compilers of ac- 
curate and dependable information for 
banks for over a quarter of a century. 


THE VALUE OF RATING SYSTEMS 


Though five years or so ago there 
perhaps may have been legitimate 
grounds for serious criticism of rating 
systems, the more progressive organiza- 
tions of the present day have largely 
ov-rcome them, in fact almost wholly 





so. It is true today that a security 
rating by a reputable organization is a 
most accurate index of the worth of the 
security. These can be obtained in a 
very short time even for a client with 
an extensive list, especially where the 
reference method is the simple and 
natural one as is the case with the Fitch 
System noted above. The expense in- 
volved per client is negligible, and well 
worth while, both from the purely busi- 
ness viewpoint and from the sense of 
satisfaction that comes from having 
performed a highly useful service. 

No doubt many bankers even today 
view a rating system with suspicion. 
If they could only step behind the 
scenes for a day or so they surely would 
change their minds. Probably 99 per 
cent. of the time the rating is a more ac- 
curate index of the issue’s real worth 
than the average banker could compile 
for himself in a week. 

An audit of figures deals with his- 
tory. Past trends may be studied for 
their help in gauging future movements. 
But dominating everything are those 
more intangible elements of personal, 
current conditions, policies, status of 
the company in the industry, and gen- 
erally the broader questions which in 
the end lead to earnings, more directly 
than do the very tangible elements of 
plants and equipment. These intangible 
elements involve the most study, as the 
direct worth of any issue of investment 
grade is comparatively easy to obtain, 
especially where the enterprise is one 
of the larger and better known con- 
cerns. A rating publisher such as the 
Fitch organization goes to tremendous 
labor to collect reliable and accurate 
data from every possible enterprise in 
order that their rating may be based 
upon tested facts. Over a period of 
years these figures accumulate, and in- 
valuable comparative records become 
available which trace the ups and downs 
of thousands of concerns with surpris- 
ing minuteness. 

With such data at the rating expert’s 
command he finds that the varieus se- 
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curities slip into their respective rating 
niche with no trouble whatever. Prom- 
inent bond issuing houses used to object 
very strenuously indeed if they thought 
their securities were rated too low. That 
has gone by. Instead they now supply 
further information and detailed facts 
in the hopes of earning a higher rating. 
Rarely were the objections successful. 
The different rating grades are very 
clear in the mind of the rating expert, 
chiefly because there are so many se- 


curities in each, with the line of de- 
markation between clearly established. 
When called upon to rate an investment 
issue, it is stacked up against this line 
of measure, and almost automatically 
falls into its correct division. A repu- 
table rating system as the physical base 
for the establishment of an investment 
advisory department has proved its 
value to the bank, and should not be 
overlooked in these days of competition 
and service. 


How to Become a Banker 


|From Lank Notes, staff magazine of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia] 


HE first thing for the young man 

to do in order to become a successful 
banker is to invent a signature that 
nobody, not even a counterfeiter, can 
read. If your name happens to be N. 
Sogghum Owsditch, for instance, sit 
down and spend several years, if neces- 
sary, in drafting a signature that will 
fool all crooks as well as your friends 
and customers into believing your signa- 
ture is: “No Smoking Allowed.” 

This is one of the most important 
things to learn. When bankers write to 
each other they maintain an air of deep 
mystery. When a banker gets a letter 
he doesn’t know whether it is from 
Maxim Gorky or T. Whalebone Water- 
spout, and when he answers it and signs 
his own name, the man who gets it 
thinks that the signature is a mystic 
threat from the Ku Klux Klan. 

The signatures of many leading 
bankers might, at first glance, seem to 
be the following: 


“Rooms to Let. I Buy Oldclothes. 


Family Entrance. KE. Pluribus Unum. 
Hoe Signo Vinces. Watch Your Step. 
B. V. D. Underwear.” 


Some bankers sign with flourishes and 
some without. and some tangle their 
names up in monogram style until they 
look as though they were traced by a 
caterpillar which had nested in a barrel 
of beer. Signatures with flourishes are 
perhaps the best, because the friends of 
these bankers can always recognise the 
flourishes when the letters mean nothing 
at all. 

When you become a banker you must 
be very strict about the signatures of 
depositors. If one of these shows the 
slightest irregularity you must not 
honor the check, but send it back 
marked “Signature Unlike,” and if you 
send a letter along with it, sign it so 
that the recipient doesn’t know whether 
your own signature is a code message 
to an ambassador or a diagram of the 
gee-whilliker of a radio-broadeasting 
machine. 
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The New Arlington Street Office of the 
National Shawmut Bank 


NRAFFIC congestion in the heart 


of Boston is gradually extending 


the business district of the city. 
The National Shawmut Bank was the 
first of the larger banks to realize this 
situation and to provide their customers 
with the great conveniences made avail- 
able by an office which can be reached 
without the many inconveniences of 
traffic congestion. In addition to the de- 
mands for such an office owing to traffic 
congestion. the rapidly growing business 
section in the Park Square district has 
made it necessary for the larger banks 
to provide their customers with their 
services in that district, and_ the 
National Shawmut Bank selected as 
their location the very heart of this 
new and rapidly growing business dis- 
trict-—the new Park Square Building. 
the largest office building in Boston. 
The bank is located in the easterly 
end of the Park Square building and 
can be entered not only from Arlington 
street but also from St. James avenue 
and the main areade of the Park Square 


Building. ‘These entrances are easily 
reached from the tunnel and subway 
service station on Arlington street, and 
from the main arteries of travel from 
the outlying sections of the city and the 
suburbs, as well as providing excellent 
facilities for the tenants of the building 
and for the various customers who are 
located in the immediate vicinity. Traf- 
fic congestion makes it very inconvenient 
for the lady customers of the bank to 
reach the main down-town office, but the 
Arlington street office will overcome 
these difficulties. and special features 
have been provided in these new bank- 
ing rooms to care particularly for the 
lady customers of the bank. 

The main banking room is located on 
the first floor of the building, occupying 
the entire Arlington street end. The 
large public space is finished in marble 
floors and dadoes, the walls being treat- 
ed with Craftex, producing a very 
pleasing texture. The counterscreen, 
doors, etc. are of ornamental cast 
bronze. and the furnishings are carried 





The public space as seen from the ladies’ department 
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Another view of the public space, looking toward tellers’ cages and ladies’ depart- 
ment. The architects who designed and carried out the plans for this new 
office of the National Shawmut Bank were the Thomas M. James 
Company, of Boston and New York 





Much care has been given to the convenience of lady customers, this beautiful rest 
room, located in the safe deposit lobby, being an instance. Here they may 
transact their business in comfort and privacy, having immediately 
available all services dffered by the bank 
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Looking toward stairway to safe deposit vault and entrance from building arcade 


out in a rich dark brown mahogany, 
producing a very pleasing effect 
throughout and one which appeals very 
strongly to the various customers who 
are availing themselves of the services 
offered by this office. The Shawmut 
Indian, probably the best known bank 
trade mark in the world, is incorporated 
in the decorations, being especially 
prominent in the four center column 
caps. 

On the southerly end of the main 
public space are located the officers, 
easily reached by any of the bank’s cus- 
tomers who may desire to consult them, 
yet located at one side, giving them just 
that amount of seclusion which is re- 
quired to enable them to carry on their 
oficial duties properly. Opening from 
this space is a very beautiful office to 
be used as a private consultation room 
by the officers and their customers, when 
necessary. 

On the northerly side of the public 
space are located the ladies’ deaprtment 
and the special officers of the bank who 


will loo! after their particular interests. 
A private office is also provided for their 
use. In the center of the main public 
Space i. a very beautiful marble and 


bronze stairway leading to the safe 


deposit vault and the other departments 
of the bank located in the basement. 
Back of the officers’ spaces, at both the 
right and left of the main public space, 
are located the cages for the tellers. 
Passing down the main starway one 
cames to a large bronze grille which 
separates the safe deposit department 
and vaults from the general public 
space. The lobby is beautifully carried 
out in bronze, marble, and Craftex, with 
floor of rubber tile, producing an artistic 
and quiet spot so that those transacting 
business within will not be disturbed in 
any manner by those approaching the 
department. From this lobby one may 
enter the private rooms set apart for 
the men customers on the right and for 
the lady customers at the left. The 
ladies’ room is very beautifully fur- 
nished. This provides the lady cus- 
tomers of the bank with a very delight- 
ful resting place and one in which they 
may have immediately available to them 
all of the services offered by the bank, 
and such seclusion as they may require 
to transact their particular business. 
Passing through the heavy bronze 
grille, one enters immediately the large 
safe deposit vault, which is equipped 
with safe deposit boxes of various sizes 
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Entrance lobby to safe deposit vault, showing open vault door. The closed door 
to the right leads to the private room set aside for the men customers of the 
bank. The vaults were built and installed by the Mosler Safe Company 





Interior of the safe deposit vault, showing various sizes of safe deposit boxes, and 
the large mirror set in the rear wall. This vault is electrically protected 
against burglary 
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and in which one may find a box to meet 
his particular requirements. On the 
right of the vault is located the entrance 
to the silver storage vault, wherein the 
customers may store bulky packages, 
boxes, trunks, etc., at a very moderate 
cost. This feature appeals very strong- 
ly to those customers of the bank resid- 
ing in the outlying sections of the city 
and in the adjoining suburbs. On the 
left of the vault, carried out in beauti- 
fully figured walnut with rubber tile 
floor, are the coupon booths, where cus- 
tomers may retire to clip coupons and 
examine the contents of their boxes. 
Conference rooms are also provided for 
those who desire to have privacy to- 
gether. ‘These coupon booths and the 
consultation rooms are completely 
equipped with everything which a cus- 
tomer may desire to transact properly 
the business which calls him to the bank. 

The vaults were built and installed 
by the Mosler Safe Company. 

A private elevator is operated from 
the first floor to the safe deposit and 
storage vaults in the basement so that 
those who are unable to use the stair- 
way may have access to the services 
offered in these departments. 

The entire space occupied by the 
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bank, including the vault, is electrically 
protected against burglary by the most 
modern methods of electric protection 
that have as yet been devised, so that 
the customers of the bank in transacting 
their business at this office may feel just 
as secure as in the largest banks, and 
they may feel assured that any of their 
funds or valuables, which may be stored 
in these quarters, have protection 
equalled only by the largest banks of 
the country. The bank is mechanically 
ventilated, providing many changes of 
fresh air every hour. The whole scheme 
of plan and decoration was carried out 
to give customers ease of access to all 
the departments, and a feeling of 
warmth and friendliness. The result is 
that many customers are attracted to 
the bank by the complete facilities of- 
fered in this office and the particularly 
attractive rooms devoted to the use of 
these customers. 

The Thomas M. James Company of 
Boston and New York were the archi- 
tects in charge of the work. 

Fred E. Jackson is the manager of 
this new Arlington street office of the 
National Shawmut Bank, and he is 
assisted by R. Minturn Sedgwick as 
assistant manager. 
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Bank and Trust Company Stocks 


HERE is a good demand for bank 
and trust company stocks, according 
to The Wall Street Journal. The stocks 
of many of the highest class New York 
and Brooklyn banks are selling to yield 
the investor between 5 and 6 per cent. 
It is a poor bank that cannot add to 
its book value each year. 
Holders of stocks of banks and trust 
companies have enjoyed a greater ap- 
preciation in their shares than holders 





of industrial and railroad stocks. They 
have also received larger returns on the 
investment. A list of twenty-one trust 
companies shows that. These com- 
panies are paying dividends ranging 
from $10 to $60 a share. Thirty-three 
state banks are paying dividends 
ranging from $6 to $60 a share. 
Twenty-eight national banks are paying 
dividends ranging from $6 to $60 a 
share. 
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has polished steel finish, and mirrors at each end of the vault 











Building being erected for the Kajima Bank and the Daido Insurance Company in 
Osaka, Japan, by W. M. Vories & Co., archetects of Omi-Hachiman, Japan 


Some Recent Bank Building Operations 


THE KAJIMA BANK, OSAKA, JAPAN 


HE building now under construc- 
Tes for the Kajima Bank, Osaka, 

Japan, is being equipped through- 
out in a thoroughly up-to-date manner. 
A large proportion of the materials used 
were imported from America, such as 
the elevators. the terra-cotta, and the 
modern vault equipment. The building 
is located in one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Osaka and enjoys a 
very commanding position. 

The president of the Kajima Bank, 
Keizo Hirooka, visited this country 
some years ago, and inspected at first 
hand modern vault installation and 
modern bank construction, both as re- 
gards the building itself and the interior 
equipment. Later, before commencing 


operations, the bank sent its own archi- 
tect and engineer to the United States 
to imspect the merits of the various 
types of vault equipment, after which 


they adopted the product of the York 
Safe and Lock Company, whose main 
faciory is at York, Pa., at which fac- 





tory were constructed the tremendous 
vaults for the largest Federal Reserve 
Banks in the United States. 

The massive circular vault entrances 
were especially constructed with ad- 
justment for any slight shifting which 
might be caused by earthquake disturb- 
ances. These vault doors are standard 
in every respect, and the heavy bolt 
work is controlled with the regular com- 
bination locks and time locks. Of 
special note is the ready accessibility 
and visibility of the locks and bolt work, 
by means of the full-size glass doors 
hinging in the center of the door. These 
vault doors were shipped to Japan and 
set in place by an erection superintend- 
ent from the factory of the York Safe 
and Lock Company. The vault has a 
capacity of about 10,000 safe deposit 
boxes. 

This great Japanese bank is closely 
associated with the Daido Insurance 
Company of Osaka, both institutions oc- 
cupying this new building. The archi- 
tects are W. M. Vories & Co., Omi- 
Hachiman, Japan. 
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A heavy polished 
steel grille guards 
the approach to 
the vault of the 
Kajima Bank, 
Osaka, _ installed 
by the York Safe 
and Lock Co., 
York, Pa. The 
vault has a ca- 
pacity of about 
10,000 safe deposit 
boxes 


BRISTOL SAVINGS BANK, BRISTOL, CONN. 


HE Bristol Savings Bank of Bristol. 

Conn., is in possession of a carefully 
designed, distinctly original, and im- 
posing new banking institution situated 
on Main street. The building is ap- 
proximately fifty feet high and has a 
width of forty-two feet with a depth of 
seventy feet, being of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. 





The massive circu 


pat lar door to the 
ill : s vault of the 
. : Kajima Bank, 

eqs Osaka, Japan, is 


especially con 
structed to with- 
stand any slight 
shifting caused 
by earthquake 
disturbances. It 
was built and in- 
stalled by the 
York Safe and 
Lock Company 
of York, Pa 





The exterior stone of Deer Island 
pink granite enabled the architect to 
treat the exterior design with simplicity 
without losing its true beauty. Added 
to the pleasing exterior is the entrance 
of black and gold marble which | nds 
itself readily to the rich dignity of the 
building. Bronze sliding doors proved 
to be appropriate for such an entrance. 

Three steel windows, harmonizing 
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Two views of the exterior of the Bristol Savings Bank, Bristol, Conn., which was designed, equipped and 


built by the Griswold Building Company, Inc., 


with the design of the exterior, provide 
ample light for the interior of the bank. 
Two of these windows are so planned 
that the bank may use them for adver- 
tising purposes. 

The vestibule, consistent with its 
connection between a beautifully de- 
signed exterior and decorated interior, 
is a worthy link in itself. It is of lightly 
carved Travertine stone, with the same 
stone employed as flooring. Passing 


designers and builders of banks, New York 


through the vestibule into the public 
lobby one is impressed by the well 
arranged interior. Every branch of the 
institution is within quick and easy ac- 
cess to the customer, while every re- 
quirement for the prompt service of the 
bank is adequately met. 

The floor of the public lobby is also 
of Travertine stone, bordered by Verde 
antique marble. This flooring, noted 
not only for its quiet beauty, but for its 
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The floor plan of the Bristol Savings Bank, showing the very convenient lavout 
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The wails and ceil- 
ings of the vaults 
are finished in very 
beautifully paneled 
polished steel,while 
an original system 
of lighting gives 
perfect illumination 
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The crane hinges, 
over two feet thick, 
are designed to sup- 
port more than 190 
tons. The doors 
are, however, so 
nicely adjusted that 
a pull of only a few 
pounds suffices to 
open and close 
them. 





One of the tour 59 
ton doors protect 
ing the vaults. They 
were built in the 
plant of the Mosler 
Safe Company at 
Hamilton. Ohio, 
taking more than 
ten month’s time to 
construct by contin 
uous day and night 
operation 


VAULTS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
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durability as well, provides a substantial 
basis for the interior decorations. In 
carrying out this scheme, the lower part 
of the counter-screen was treated with 
the same stone, while the upper part 
with its wickets and glass frames is 
of cast bronze. The base of the counter- 
screen is of Verde antique marble. 

The Travertine stone was again 
pressed into service as wainscotting 
about the entire banking room. This 
final touch, along with the resplendent 
color scheme used on the side walls and 
coffer ceiling, offers true harmony in 
color. A leaded amber glass skylight 
allows a subdued but efficient amount of 
additional light for the banking room. 

The accompanying cut of the floor 
plan is explanatory in itself of the care- 
fully planned, practical interior layout. 
It is worthy of note that every depart- 
ment of the bank is within convenient 
touch of the other, while the customer is 
provided with like consideration. 

The treasurer’s office adjoins the 
work space, and is also at hand to the 
client. The public lobby is spacious and 
in absolute proportion. In the rear may 
be found the ladies’ room and retiring 
room, while the safe deposit and se- 
curity vault finds its important position 
directly to the rear of the work space. 

This vault is constructed of eighteen- 
inch solid reinforced concrete and is 
lined with three-inch armored plate 
steel. The rectangular door, built up of 
laminated steel to a thickness of ten 
inches, was furnished by the York Safe 
and Lock Company of York, Pa. The 
vault is guarded further by the most 
modern of electric burglarproof protec- 
tion. 

The entire building was designed, 
equipped, and built under a single con- 
tract with a guaranteed limit of cost, 
including their fee. by the Griswold 
Building Company. Inc.. of New York 
City. who are specialists in this line of 


construction. 
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FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON HAS 
EXCEPTIONAL VAULTS 


“THE new vaults of the First Na- 

tional Bank of Boston represent 
the best there is today in vault en- 
gineering, and were designed to be the 
strongest in the world and to be proof 
against attack by the most skilled bur- 
glars or by any mob which might 
assemble in Boston. 

The vault is a single structure, 30 
feet high, 58 feet wide. 38 feet deep, 
divided into two stories. The lower 
story is 52 feet below the street level 
and will be occupied by the security 
vault. The safe deposit vault is 32 feet 
below the street level and has a capacity 
for approximately 12.000 safe deposit 
boxes. 

Each of the two vaults is closed by 
two doors, each weighing approximately 
eighty-five tons, and three feet in thick- 
ness. ‘These doors were constructed in 
the plant of the Mosler Safe Company 
at Hamilton, Ohio. and required more 
than ten months’ time to construct by 
continuous day and night operation. 

The doors are hung on mammoth 
crane hinges 2 feet and 7 inches thick. 
designed to support more than 190 tons. 
They are, however, so nicely adjusted 
and hung on special roller and_ ball 
bearings. that a pull of only a few 
pounds suffices to open and close them. 

One of the unusual features of these 
doors is the location of the combination 
locks and the bolt-throwing mechanism 
on the door jambs. and of the timelock 
on the door proper. This arrangement 
would necessitate drilling of two holes 
through the jamb and going through the 
door in order to attack the locking de- 
vices, and is designed to prevent the 
ordinary mode of attack on the door by 
spindle holes through the door. 

When the doors are to be opened 
or closed it is necessary to lower a de- 
pressible platform in order to permit 
them to swing . 

Owing to the enormous weight of 





